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BOOK      XIX. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  reconciliation  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon. 

THETIS  brings  to  her  fan  the  armour  made  by  Vul- 
can,    She  preferves  the  body  of  his  friend  from  cor.- 
ruptiont  and  commands  biin  to  ajfcmhle  the  arrny^  to- 
dec! are  his  refeniment  at  an  end.     Agamemnon  and 
Achilles  are  folemnly  reconciled  t  the  fpeeches^  pre- 

JentSy  and  ceremonies  on  that  occafion,  Achilles  is 
nui/h  great  difficulty  perfuaded  to  refrain  from  ths 
battle  till  the  troops  have  refreshed  themfelves^  by 
the  advice  of  Vlyjfes.  The  prefents  are  conveyed  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  \  'where  Brifeis  laments  over  ther 
body  of  Pairoclus,  The  hero  obflinately  refufes  all 
repajly  and  gives  hiinfelf  up  to  lamentations  for  his 

friend,  Minerva  defends  toftrengthen  him^  by  the 
order  of  Jupiter,  He  arms  for  the  fight  \  his  ap* 
pearance  defcribed.    He  addreffes  hinfelfto  his  hor^ 

fes,  and  reproaches  them  nvith  the  death  ofPatroclus, 
One  of  i hern  is  miraculotify  endued  nuith  voice ^  and 
infpired  to  prophsfy  his  fate  \  but  the  hero  not  aflo- 
nished  by  that  prodigy^  rushes  ^'Athfury  to  the  com- 
bat e» 
The  thirtieth  day ,     The  fcene  //  on  ihefea-shore. 

Q<  O  O  N  as  Aurora  heav'd  her  orient  head 
*^  Above  the  waves,  that  bhifn'd  with  early  red, 
(With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  fight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heav'n  v/ith  facred  light,) 
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Th'  Immortal  arms  the  Goddefs-mother  bears  5 

Swift  to  her  fon-:  her  fon  (he  finds  in  tears 

Stretch 'd  o'er  Patroclus'  corfe  ;  while  all  the  reft 

Their  fov 'reign's  forrows  in  their  own  expreft. 

A  ray  divine  her  heav'nly  prefence  fhed, 

Aud  thu?,  his  hand  foft-touching,  Thetis  faid^  10 

Supprels  (my  fon)  this  rage  of  grief,  and  know 
It  was  not  man,  but  heav'n  that  gave  the  blow  ; 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  beftow'd. 
Arms  worthy  thee,  or  fit  to  grace  a  god. 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground ;      1 5 
Clang  the  ftrong  arms,  and  ring  the  fhores  around  :. 
Back  fhrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  furprize, 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  their  eyes. 
Unmov'd,  the  hero  kindles  at  the  fhow, 
And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bofom  glow ;  20 

From  his  fierce  eye-balls  living  flames  expire, 
And  fiafii  incefTant  like  a  flream  of  fire : 
He  turns  the  radiant  gift,  and  feeds  his  mind 
On  all  th'  immortal  artifl  had  defign'd*      , 


V.  ig.  Behold  nuhat  arms,  etc.]  It  is  not  poetry  only 
which  has  had  diis  idea,,  of  giving  divine  arms  to  a  heno  ; 
we  have  a  very  reimrkable  example  of  it  in  our  holy 
books.  In  the  fecond  of  Maccabees,  chap.  16.  Judas 
fees  in  a  dream  the  prophet  Jeremiah  bringing  to  him  a 
fword  as  from  God :  though  this  was  only  a  dream,  or 
a  vifion  yet  ftill  it  is  the  fimie  idea.  This  example  is 
likewlfe  fo  much  the  more  worthy  of  obfervation,  as  it  is 
much  latter  than  the  age  of  Homer ;  and  as  thereby  it  is 
feen,  that  the  fame  way  of  thinking  continued  a  long  time 
amongft  the  oriental  nations.     Dacier. 
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Goddefs  (he  cry'd)  thefe  glorious  arras  that  Ihine    2  5 
With  matchlefs  art,  confefs  the  hand  divine. 
Now  to  the  bloody  battle  let  me  bend  : 
But  ah  !  the  relics  of  my  llaughter'd  friend  ! 
In  thofe  wide  wounds  thro'  which  his  fpirit  fled. 
Shall  flieSj  and  worms  obfcene,  pollute  the  dead  ?       30 

V.  30.  Shall  flies,  and  nvorms  ohfcenc,  pollute  the 
dead?~]  The  care  which  Achilles  takes  in  this  place  to 
drive  away  the  flies  from  the  body  of  Patroclus,  feeras 
to  us  a  mean  employment,  and  a  care  unworthy  of  a 
hero.  But  that  office  was  regarded  by  Homer,  and  by 
all  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  as  a  pious  duty  confecrated 
by  curtom  and  religion ;  which  obliged  the  kindred  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  to  watch  his  corps,  and  prevent 
any  corruption  before  the  folemn  day  of  his  funerals.  It 
is  plain  this  devoir  was  thought  an  indifpenfable  one, 
iince  Achilles  could  not  difcharge  himfelf  of  it  but  by 
xmpofmg  it  upon  his  mother.  It  is  alfo  clear,  that  in 
thofe  times  the  prefervation  of  a  dead  body  was  account- 
ed a  very  important  matter,  fmce  the  Goddeffes  them-  • 
feives,nay  the  moft  delicate  of  the  Goddefles,  made  it  the 
fubjed  of  their  utmoft  attention.  As  I  hetis  prefeives  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  and  chafes  from  it  thofe  infecfts  that 
breed  in  the  wounds  and  caufe  putrefadrion,  fo  Venus 
is  employed  day  and  night  about  that  of  Heclor,  in  driv- 
ing away  the  dogs  to  which  Achilles  had  expofed  it.  A- 
polio,  on  his  part,  covers  it  with  a  thick  cloud,  and  pre^ 
ferves  its  frellmefs  amidd  the  greateft  heats  of  the  fun  :■ 
and  this  care  of  the  deities  over  the  dead  was  looked' 
upon  by  men  as  a  fruit  of  their  piety. 

There  is  an  excellent  remaik  upon  this  paffage  in  Rof- 
fu's  admirable  treatife  of  the  eric  pcem,  lib.  3.  c.  10. 
"  To  fpeak  Cfays  this  author)  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
"  as  a  poet  ought,  we  fhould  veil  them  under  names 
*' and  actions    of  peifcns,   fiCdtious,   and  allegorical. 
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That  unavailing  care  be  laid  afide, 
(The  azure  Goddefs  to  her  fon  reply'd) 
Whole  years  untouch 'd,  uninjur'd  fhall  remain 
Frefh  as  in  life,  the  carcafe  of  the  flain. 
But  go,  Achilles,  (as  affairs  require)  35 

Before  the  Grecian  peers  renounce  thine  ire : 
Then  uncontroll'd  in  boundlefs  war  engage, 
And  heav'n  with  ftrength  fupply  the  mighty  rage  I 

Then  in  the  noftrils  of  the  flain  fhe  pour'd 
Nedlareous  drops,  and  rich  ambrofia  fliower'd  40 

O'er  all  the  corfe.     The  flies  forbid  their  prey, 
Untonch'd  it  refts,  and  facred  from  decay. 
Achilles  to  the  ftrand  obedient  went  r 
The  ftiores  refounded  with  the  voice  he  fent. 
The  heroes  heard,  and  all  the  naval  train  45 

That  tend  the  fhips,  or  guide  them  o'er  the  main, 

*  Homer  will  not  plainly  fay  that  fait  has  the  virtue  to 

*  preferve  dead  bodies,  and  prevent  the  flies  from  en- 

*  gendering  worms  in  them  ;    he  will  not  fay,  that  the 

*  fea  prefented  Achilles  a  remedy  to  preferve  Patroclus 

*  from  putrefadion ;   but  he  will  make  the  fea  a  God- 

*  defs,  and  tell  us,   that  Thetis  to  comfort  Achilles, 

*  engaged  to  perfume  the  body  with  an  ambrofia  which 

*  fhould  keep  it  a  whole  year  from  corruption :  it  is 

*  thus  Homer  teaches  the  poets  to  fpeak  of  arts  and  fci« 

*  ences.    This  example  fliews  the  nature  of  the  things, 

*  that  flies  caufe  putrefadion,  that  fait  preferves  bodies 

*  from  it ;  but  all  this  is  told  us  poetically,  the  whole  , 

*  is  reduced  into  action,  the  fea  is  made  a  pcrfon  who 
'  fpeaks  and  adls,  and  this  profopopoeia  is  accompanied 

*  with  pafTion,  tendemefs,  and  affe<5tion ;  in  a  word, 

*  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  (according  to  Ariftotle's 

*  precept)  endowed  with  manners," 
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Alarni'd,  tranfported,  at  the  well  known  found. 

Frequent  and  full,  the  great  affembly  crown'd; . 

Studious  to  fee  that  terror  of  the  plain. 

Long  loft  to  battle,  fhine  in  arms  again,  yo 

Tydides  and  Ulyffes  lirft  appear. 

Lame  with  their  wounds,  and  leaning  on  the  fpear ; 

Thele  on  the  facred  feats  of  council  plac'd. 

The  king  of  men,  Atrides  came  the  laft : 

He  too  fore  wounded  by  Agenor's  fon.  ^^ 

Achilles  (rifing  in  the  midft)  begun. 

O  monarch  !  better  far  had  been  the  fate 
Of  thee,  of  me,  of  all  the  Grecian  ftate. 
If  (ere  the  day  when  by  mad  pafTion  fway'd, 
Ralh  we  contended  for  the  black  ey'd  maid)  60 

Preventing  Dian  had  difpatch'd  her  dart^ 
And  fhot  the  (hining  mifchief  to  the  heart ! 

V.  61.  Prevent hg  D'.an  had  difpatch''d  her  dart^ 
And  Jhot  the  Jlnning  mij chief  to  the  heart. ~\ 
Achilles  wiflies  Brifeis  had  died  before  /he  had  occa- 
fioned  fo  great  calamities  to  his  countrymen :    1  will  not 
fay,  to  excufe  him,  that  his  vinue  here  overpowers  his 
love,  but  that  the  wi(h  is  not  fo  very  barbarous  as  it 
may  feem  by  the  phrafe  to  a  modern  reader.     It  is  not 
that  Diana  had  adually  killed  her,  as  by  a  particular 
ftroke  or  judgment   from  heaven  ;  it  means  no   more 
than  a  natural  death,  as  appears  from  this  paffage  in 
OdyC  15. 

When  age  andficknefs  have  unnerved  thejlrongy 
Apollo  C07?2eSi  and  Cynthia  cofnes  along^ 
They  bend  the  filver  bonus  for  fudden  ill. 
And  every  shining  arro'vjfiies  to  kilL 
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Then  many  a  hero  had  not  prefs'd  die  fhore. 

Nor  Troy's  glad  fields  been  fatten'd  with  our  gore  : 

Long,  long  fhall  Greece  the  woes  we  caus*d,  bewail,  65 

And  fad  poflerity  repeat  the  tale. 

But  this,  no  more  the  fubjeft  of  debatej 

Is  paft,  forgotten,  and  refign'd  to  fate : 

Why  fhould  (alas)  a  mortal  man,  as  I,. 

Bum  with  a  fury  that  can  never  die  ?  70 

Here  then  my  anger  ends :   let  war  fucceed, 

And  ev'n  as  Greece  has  bled,  let  Ilion  bleed. 

Now  call  the  hofts,  and  try,  if  in  our  fight, 

Troy  yet  ftiall  dare  to  camp  a  fecond  night  ? 

i  deem,  their  mightieft,  when  this  arm  he  knows,       75 

Shall  'fcape  with  tranfport,  and  with  joy  repofe. 

He  faid :  his  finifh'd  wrath  with  loud  acclaijn. 
The  Greeks  accept,  and  fhout  Pelides'  name. 
When  thus,  not  ri'lng  from  his  lofty  throne,. 
In  ftate  unmov'd,  the  king  of  men  begun..  80 

Hear  me,  ye  fons  of  Greece  !  widi  filence  hear ! 
And  grant  your  monarch  an  impartial  ear ; 
A  while  your  loud,  untimely  joys  fafpend. 
And  let  your  rafli,  injurious  clamours  end : 
Unruly  murmurs,  or  ill-tim'd  applaufe,  85 

Wrong  the  befl  fpeaker,  and  the  juftefl  caufe. 
Nor  charge  on  me,,  ye  Greeks,  the  dire  debate : 
Know,  angry  Jove,  and  all-compelling  Fate, 

And  he  does  not  wifii  her  death  nov/,  after  fiie  had 
been  his  miftrefs,  but  only  that  die  had  died,  before  he 
knew,  or  loved  her. 
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With  fell  Erinnys,  urg'd  my  wrath  that  day 

When  from  Achilles'  arms  I  forc'd  the  prey.  90 

What  then  could  I,  again  it  the  will  ofheavn? 

Not  by  himfclf,  but  vengeful  Ate  driv'n; 

She,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infefl: 

The  race  of  mortals,  enter'd  in  my  breaft. 

V.  93.  She,  Jovss  dread  daughter P^  This  fpeech  of 
Agamemnon,  confifting  of  little  elfe  than  the  long  (lory 
of  Jupiter's  cafting  difcord  out  of  heaven,  feems  odd  e- 
nough  at  firft  fight ;  and  does  not  indeed  anfwer  what  I 
believe  every  reader  expeds,  at  the  conference  of  thefe 
two  princes.  Without  exaifing  it  from  the  juftnefs  and 
proper  application  of  the  allegory  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I 
think  it  a  piece  of  artifice,  very  agreeable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Agamemnon,  w^hich  is  a  mixture  of  haughtinefs 
and  cunning ;  he  cannot  prevail  with  himfelf  any  way  to 
leffen  the  dignity  of  the  royal  charader,  of  which  he  e- 
very  where  appears  jealous  :  fomething  he  is  obliged  to 
fay  in  public,  and  not  brooking  diredly  to  own  himfelf 
in  the  wrong,  he  flurs  it  over  with  this  tale.  With  what 
ftatelinefs  is  it  that  he  yields  !  "  I  was  milled,,  (fays  he) 
"  but  I  was  milled  like  Jupiter.  "vVc  Invert  you  with 
"  our  powers,  take  our  troops  and  our  treafures  :  our 
*'  royal  promifc  fhall  be  fulfilled,  but  be  you  pacified." 

V.  93.  She,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infej} 

The  race  of  mortals ~\ 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  the  ancients  owned  a  Die- 
mon,  created  by  God  himfelf,.  and  totally  taken  up  in 
doing  mifchief. 

This  fidion  is  very  remarkable,  in  as  much  as  it 
proves  that  the  Pagans  knew  that  a  dnrmon  of  difcord 
and  malediction  was  in  heaven,  and  afterwards  precipi- 
tated to  earth,  which  perfedly  agrees  with  holy  hiftory, 
St.  JufHn  will  have  it,  that  Homer  attained  to  the 
knowledge  iherof  Ln  .^gypt,  and  that  he  had  even  read 
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Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  fury  treads,^  95 

But  prints  her  lofty  footfteps  on  the  heads 

Of  mighty  men  ;  infliding  as  fhe  goes 

Long  feftring  wounds,  Inextricable  woes  ! 

Of  old,  fhe  ftalk'd  amid  the  bright  abodes  ;. 

And  Jove  himfelf,  the  fire  of  men  and  gods,  100 

The  world's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venom'd  dart ; 

Peceiv'd  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art ; 

For  when  Alcraena's  nine  long  months  were  run. 

And  Jove  expected  his  immortal  Ion ; 

To  gods  and  goddelles  th'  unruly  joy  105 

He  fhow'd,  and  vaunted  of  his  matchlefs  boy : 

From  us  (he  faid)  this  day  an  infant  fprings, 

Fated  to  rule,  and  born  a  king  of  kings. 

Saturnia  ask*d  an  oath,  to  vouch  the  truth. 

And  fix  dominion  on  the  favour 'd  youth,  I  lO 

The  thundVer  unfufpicious  of  the  fraud, 

Pronounc'd  thofe  folemn  words  that  bind  a  god.  . 

The  joyful  goddefs,  from  Olympus'  height. 

Swift  to  Achaian  Argos  bent  her  flight ; 


Whatlfaiah  writes,  chap.  14.  Hc%v  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  0  Luctftr^  [on  of  the  mornings  honv  art  thou 
cut  doiun  to  the  ground  ivhich  did  ft  iveaken  the  nations? 
But  our  poet  could  not  have  feen  the  prophecy  of 
Xfaiah,  becaufe  he  lived  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  that  prophet ;  and  this  anteriority 
of  time  makes  this  pafTage  the  more  obfervcible.  Homer 
therein  bears  authentic  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  the  flory, 
of  an  angel  thrown  from  heaven,  and  gives  this  telllmo- 
ny  above  one  hundred  years  before  one  of  the  greateit 
prophets  fpoke  of  it.     Dacier. 
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Scarce  fev'n  moons  gone,  lay  Sthenelus  his  wife;     115 
She  piifli'd  her  ling'ring  infant  into  life : 
Her  charms  Alcmena's  coming  labours  (lay. 
And  (top  the  babe,  juft  iiTuing  to  the  day.  9 

Then  bids  Satumius  bear  his  oath  in  mind ; 
.**  A  youth  (faid  (he)  of  Jove's  immortal  kind  1 20 

Is  this  day  born  :  from  Sthenelus  he  fprings, 
And  claims  thy  promife  to  be  king  of  kings. 
Grief  feiz'd  the  thund'rer,  by  his  oath  engag'd ; 
Stung  to  the  foul,  he  fbrrow'd,  and  he  rag'd. 
From  his  ambrofial  head,  where  perch'd  fhe  fate,     I2jj 
He  fnatch'd  the  fury-goddefs  of  debate. 
The  dread,  the  irrevocable  oath  he  fwore, 
Th'  immortal  feats  fhould  ne'er  behold  her  more ; 
And  whirl'd  her  headlong  dov/n,  for  ever  driv'n 
From  bright  Olympus  and  the  ftarry  heav'n ;  1 3® 

Thence  on  the  nether  world  the  fury  fell ; 
Ordain'd  with  man's  contentious  race  to  dwell. 
Full  oft'  the  god  his  fon's  hard  toils  bemaon'd, 
Curs'd  the  dire  fury,  and  in  fecret  groan*d. 
Ev'n  thus,  like  Jove  himielf,  was  I  mifled,  I^p 

While  raging  Hedlor  heap'd  our  camps  widi  dead. 
"What  can  the  errors  of  my  rage  atone  ? 
My  martial  troops,  my  treafures  are  thy  own  : 
This  inftant  from  the  navy  ihall  be  fent 
Whate'er  Ulyffes  piomis'd  at  thy  tent ;  14^ 

But  thou  1  appeas'd,  propitious  to  our  pray  V, 
Refume  thy  arms,  and  fhine  again  In  war. 
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O  king  of  nations  !  whofe  fupeiior  fway 
(Returns  Achilles)  all  our  hofls  obey  ! 
To  keep  or  fend  the  prefents,  by  thy  care:  145 

To  us,  'tis  equal :  all  we  ask  is  war. 
While  yet  we  talk,  or  but  an  inftant  fliun 
The  fight,  our  glorious  work  remains  undone. 
Let  ev'ry  Greek,  who  fees  my  fpear  confound 
The  Trojan  ranks,  and  deal  deftru^fHon  round,        150 
With  emulation,  what  I  a(5l,  furvey, 
And  learn  fron^^thence  the  bufinefs  of  the  day, 

The  fon  of  Peleus  thus :  and  thus  replies 
The  great  in  councils,  Ithacus  the  wife. 
Tho'  godlike  thou  art  by  no  toils  opprcft,  1 55 

At  leaft  our  armies  daim  repaft  and  reft: 
Long  and  laborious  mull  the  combate  be, 
When  by  the  gods  infpir'd,  and  led  by  thee. 
t   Strength  is  deriv'd.  from  fpirits  and  from  blood, 
i-  And  thofe  augment  by  gen'rous  wine  and  food ;       160 


V.  1 4  J.  To  keep  or  fend  the  prefents  he  thy  care."] 
Achilles  neither  refiifes  nor  demands  Agamemnon's  pre- 
fents :  the  lirft  would  be  too  contemptuous,  and  the  0- 
ther  would  look  too  felfifli.  It  would  "feem  as  if  Achil- 
les fought  only  for  pay  like  a  mercenary,  which  would 
be  utterly  unbecoming  a  hero,  and  difhonourable  to  that 
chara<5ler :  Homer  is  wonderful  as  to  the  manners.  Spon- 
danus.     Dacier. 

V.  159.  Strength  is  derivd from  fpirits,  etc.]  This 
advice  of  Ulyfles,  that  the  troops  fhould  refrefh  themfelves 
with  eating  and  drinking,  was  extremely  neceffary  after  a 
battle  of  fo  long  continuance  as  that  of  the  day  -before : 
and  Achilles's  defire  that  they  fliould  charge  the  enemy 

injmediatelv. 


-^ 
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What  boaflful  fon  of  war,  without  that  (lay, 

Can  lad  a  hero  thro'  a  fingle  day  ? 

Courage  may  prompt ;  but,  ebbing  out  his  ftrcDgth, 

Mere  unfupported  man  muft  yield  at  length ; 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  dcdm'd,       t6^ 

The  dropping  body  will  deier-t  the  mind  : 

But  built  a-new  with  ftrength -conferring  fare. 

With  limbs  and  foul  untani'd,  he  tires  a  war, 

Difniifs  the  people  then,  and  give  command. 

With  ftrong  repa(l  to  hearten  ev'ry  band  ;  1 70 

But  let  the  prelents  to  Achilles  made, 

In  full  aflembly  of  all  Greece  be  laid. 

The  king  of  men  fliall  rife  in  public  Hght, 

And  folemn  fwear  (obfervant  of  the  rite) 

That  fpotiefs  as  Ihe  came,  the  maid  removes,  1*^5 

Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiltlefs  of  his  loves. 

That  done,  a  fumptuous  banquet  fliall, be  made. 

And  the  full-price  of  injur'd  honour  paid, 

immediately,  without  any  refleiflion  on  the  necciTity  oi 
that  refreihment,  was  alfo  highly  natural  to  his  violent 
charader.  This  forces  Ulyfies  to  repeat  that  advice, 
and  infift  upon  it  fo  much  :  Vvhich  thofe  critics  did  not 
fee  into,  who  through  a  falfe  delicacy  are  fliocked  at  his 
mfifting  fo  warmly  upon  eating  and  drinking.  Indeed 
tp  a  common  reader  who  is  more  fund  of  heroic  and 
romantic,  than  of  juft  and  and  natural  images,  this  at  drCx. 
fight  may  have  an  air  of  ridicule;  but  I'll  venture  to 
fay  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  thing  itfelf,  nor 
mean  and  low  in  Homer's  manner  of  exprelling  it :  and 
I  believe  the  fame  of  this  tranflation,  though  I  have  not 
foftened  or  abated  of  the  idea  they  are  fo  offended  with. 
Vol.  IV.  B 
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•Stretch  not  henceforth,  O  prince  !  thy  fov'reign  might. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  of  right ;  igo 

'Tis  the  chief  praile  that  e'er  to  kings  belong'd 
To  right  with  judice  whom  with  pow'r  they  wrong'd. 

To  him  the  monarch.     Juft  is  thy  decree, 
Thy  words  give  joy,  and  wifdom  breathes  in  thee. 
Each  due  atonement  gladly  I  prepare  ;  l8c 

And  heav'n  regard  me  as  I  juflly  fwear ! 
Here  then  a  while  let  Greece  afTembled  flay. 
Nor  great  Achilles  grudge  this  fliort  delay  ; 
'Till  from  the  fleet  our  prefents  be  convey'd, 
And,  Jove  attefting,  the  firm  compad:  made.  190 

A  train  of  noble  youth  the  charge  fuall  bear; 
Thefe  to  feled,  UlyfTes,  be  thy  care : 
In  order  rank'd  let  all  our  gifts  appear. 
And  the  fair  train  of  captives  clofe  the  rear  : 
Talthybius  fhali  the  vidim  boar  convey,  I^- 

Sacred  to  Jove,  and  yon'  bright  orb  of  day, 
For  this  (ihe  ftern  /^acides  replies) 
Some  lefs  important  feafon  may  fui?ice, 

v.K^j.  Thejierri  JEacides  replies.']  The  Greek  veife  is, 

'Which  is  repeated  very  frequently  throughout  the  Iliad. 
It  is  a  very  juH:  remark  of  a  French  critic,  that  wliat 
makes  it  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  is  the  rumblin'r  found 
and  length  of  the  word  uTrauet  /Sctavog  this  is  fo  true, 
that  if  in  a.  poem  or  romance  of  the  fame  length  as  the 
Iliad,  we  fliould  repeat  T/^e  hero  anfwered,  full  as  often, 
we  fhouM.  never  be  fenfible  of  that  repetition.  And  if 
we  are  not  fhodied  at  the  like  frecjuency  of  thofe  ex- 
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When  the  ft  em  fury  of  the  war  is  o'er, 

And  wrath  extinguilh'd  burns  my  bread  no  more.    20O 

preilions  in  the  JEneid,  ftc  ore  referi^  talia  voce  refertj 
talia  diSia  dabat,  z;x  eafatus  erat,  etc.  it  is  only  becaufe 
the  found  of  the  Latin  words  does  not  fill  the  ear  like 
that  of  the  Greek  <«7r««t6v^,<3weye?. 

The  difcourfe  of  the  fame  critic  upon  thefe  fort  of  re- 
petitions in  general,  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed.  That 
ufelefs  nicety  (fays  he)  of  avoiding  every  repetition, 
which  tlie  delicacy  of  later  times  has  introduced)  was 
not  known  to  the  firft  ages  of  antiquity  :  the  books  of 
Mofes  abound  with  them.  Far  from  condemning  their 
frequent  ufe  in  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  poets,  wc 
fiiouid  look  upon  them  as  the  certain  charaifter  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  :  they  fpoke  fj  in  his  time,  and  to 
have  fpoken  otliervvfife  had  been  a  fault.  tKnd  indeed 
nothing  is  in  itfelf  fo  contrary  to  the  true  fublime,  as 
that  painful  and  frivolous  exadnefs,  with  which  we  a- 
void  to  make  ufe  of  a  proper  word  becaufe  it  was  ufed 
before.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  were  lefs  fcru- 
pulous  as  to  this  point :  you  have  often  in  a  fingle  page 
of  Tully,  the  fame  v/ord  five  or  fix.  times  over.  If  it 
were  really  a  fault,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  hov/  an  au- 
thor who  fo  little  wanted  variety  of  expreiTions  as  Ho- 
mer, could  be  fo  very  negligent  herein.  On  the  contrary, 
he  fecms  to  have  aifcvfled  to  repeat  the  fame  things  ia 
the  fame  words,  on  many  occafior.c. 

It  was  from  tv/o  principles  equally  true,  tliat  among 
feveral  people,  and  in  feveral  ages,  tv/o  praei.ices  intire- 
ly  dilTerent  took  their  rife.  Mofcs,  Homer,  and  the  wri- 
ters of  the  firii:  times,  bad  found  that  repetiiions  of  the 
fame  words  recalled  the  ideas  of  things,  imprinted  thcni 
much  more  frrongly,  and  rendered  the  difcourfe  more  in- 
telligible. Upon  this  principle,  the  cuftom  of  repeadng 
words,  phrafes,  and  even  intire  fpeeches,  infenfibly  elhi- 
blifhed  itfelf  both  in  profe  and  poetry,  Specially  in  nar- 
rations. B  2 
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By  Hedor  flain,  their  faces  to  the  flcy. 

All  grim  with  gaping  wounds,  our  heroes  lie ; 

The  writers  who  fucceeded  them  obferved,  even  from 
Homer  himfelf,  that  the  greateft  beauty  of  (tyle  confifted 
in  variety.  This  they  made  their  principle  :  they  there- 
fore avoided  repetitions  of  words,  and  ftill  more  of  whole 
fentences  ;  they  endeavoured  to  vary  their  tranfitions ; 
and  found  out  new  turns  and  manners  of  exprefTmg  the 
fame  things. 

Either  of  thefe  pradices  is  good,  but  the  excefs  of 
either  vicious :  we  fhould  neither  on  the  one  hand,  through 
a  love  of  firaplicity  and  clearnefs,  continually  repeat  the 
fame  words,  phrafes,  or  difcourfes ;  nor  on  the  other,  for 
the  pleafure  of  variety,  fall  into  a  chiMifh  aftedation  of 
expreffing  every  thing  twenty  different  ways,  though  it 
be  never  fo  natural  and  common. 

Nothing  fo  much  cools  the  warmth  of  a  piece,  or 
puts  out  the  fire  of  poetry,  as  that  perpetual  care  to  vary 
inceHantly  even  in  the  fnialled  circumdances.  In  this, 
fis  in  many  other  points.  Homer  has  defpifed  the  un- 
gi-ateful  labour  of  too  fcrupulous  a  nicety.  He  has 
done  like  a  great  painter,  who  does  not  think  himfelf 
obliged  to  vary  all  his  pieces  to  that  degree,  as  not  one 
of  them  fliiili  liave  the  lead  refemblance  to  another  :  if 
tl>e  principal  figures  are  intirely  different,  v/e  eafily  ex- 
cufe  a  refemblance  in  the  landfcapes,  the  fides,  or  the 
di-aperies.  Suppofe  a  gallery  full  of  pidures,  each  of 
Vvhich  reprefents  a  particular  fu bjedl:  :  in  one  I  fee  A- 
chilles  in  fury,  menacing  Agamemnon;  in  another  the 
fame  hero  with  regret  delivers  up  Brifeis  to  the  heralds  ; 
in  a  third  it  is  dill  Achilles,  but  Achilles  overcome  with 
^rlcf,  and  lamenting  to  his  mother.  If  the  air,  the 
gefture,  the  countenance,  the  character  of  Achilles,  arc 
the  fame  in  each  of  theie  three  pieces  :  if  the  ground  of 
one  of  thefe  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  others  in  the 
compofition  and  general  defign,  whether  it  be  landfcape 
or  architeflure  ;  then  indeed  one  fhould  have  reafon  to 
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Thofe  call  to  war !  and  might  my  voice  incite, 
Now,  now,  this  inftant  fliou'd  commence  the  fight, 
Then,.when  the  day's  complete,  let  gen'rous  bowls,  205 
And  copious  banquets,  glad  your  weary  fouls. 
Let  not  my  palate  know  the  tafte  of  food, 
'Till  my  infatiate  rage  be  cloy'd  with  blood : 
Pale  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  disfigur'd  o'er. 
And  his  cold  feet  are  pointed  to  the  door,  2lO 

blame  the  painter  for  the  uniformity  of  his  figures  and 
Grounds.  But  if  there  be  no  famenefs  but  in  the  folds 
of  a  few  draperies,  in  the  frru£ture  of  fome  part  of  a 
building,  or  in  the  figure  of  fome  tree,  mountain,  or 
cloud,  is  what  no  one  would  regard  as  a  fault.  The  ap- 
plicadon  is  obvious :  Homer  repeats,  but  they  are  not 
the  great  ftrokes  which  he  repeats,  not  thofe  which  ftrike 
and  fix  our  attention  :  they  are  only  the  little  parts,  the 
tranlitions,  the  general  circumftances,  or  familiar  images, 
which  recur  naturally,  and  upon  whicii  the  reader  but 
cads  his  eye  carclefly  ;  fuch  as  the  defcripdons  of  facri- 
fices,  repails,  or  embarquements :  fuch  in  fhort,  as  are 
in  their  own  nature  much  the  fame,  which  It  is  fufficient. 
juft  to  fnev/,  and  which  are  in  a  manner  Incapable  of  dif- 
ferent ornaments. 

V.  209.  Pa/e  lies  my  friends  etc.]  It  is  in  the  Greek,. 
Ihs  extended  in  viy  tent  nxith  his  face  turned  toinardf 
the  dsor^  u')a  w^oS-y^ai'  TEr^^c^itjiiivaj,  that  is  to  fay,  as  the. 
(choliaft  has  explained  it,  having  bis  feet  turned  to-- 
^tvardi  the  door.  For  it  was  thus  the  Greeks  placed  their, 
dead  in  the  porches  of  their  houfes,  as  likewife  in  Italy.,, 

In  portatn  rigidos  calces  extendit*       Perfius. 


'Recepltque  ad  lirnina  grejfum 


Corpus  uhi  emnimi  pofiium  Pallantis  Acetes 
Servabat  fenior'—    ' .- 

B  7, 
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Revenge  is  all  my  foul !  no  meaner  care, 

IntVed,  or  thought,  has  room  to  harbour  there ;  "^ 

Deflru<51:ion  be  my  feaft,  and  mortal  wounds. 

And  fcenes  of  blood,  and  agonizing  founds. 

O  iirft  of  Greeks  (L^fTes  thus  rejoin'd)  215 

The  beft  and  braveft  of  the  warrior-kind  f 
Thy  praife  it  is  in  dreadful  camps  to  fhine. 
But  old  experience  and  calm  wifdom,  mine. 
Then  hear  my  counfel,  and  to  reafon  yield. 
The  braved  foon  are  fatlate  of  the  field ;  22© 

Tho'  vaft  the  heaps  that  ftrow  the  crimfon  plain. 
The  bloody  harveft  brings  but  little  gain : 
The  fcale  of  conqueft  ever  wav'ring  lies. 
Great  Jove  but  turns  it,  and  the  vid:or  dies ! 
The  great,  the  bold,  by  thoufands  daily  fall,  225 

And  endlefs  were  the  grief  to  weep  for  all. 
JEtemal  forrows  what  avails  to  fhed  ? 
Greece  honours  not  with  folemn  fa(ts  the  dead : 
Enough,  when  death  demands  the  brave,  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  melancholy  day.  230 

Thus  we  are  told  by  Suetonius,  of  the  body  of  Auguflus, 
■  Equejier  ordofufcepit,  urbiquit  inluiit,  atque  in 

vejiibtth  domtis  collocavit. 

V,  221.  Tho'  vafl  the  heaps,  etc.]  UlyfTes's  expreffi- 
on  in  the  original  Is  very  remarkable;  he  calls  KccXec^Yiv, 
Jiranw  or  chaffs  fuch  as  are  killed  in  the  battle ;  and  he 
calls  etjicj)T«y,  the  cropy  fuch  as  make  their  efcape.  This 
is  very  conformable  to  the  language  of  holy  fcripture, 
wherein  thofe  who  perirti  are  called  chaffy  and  thofe  who 
are  faved  are  called  corn.     Dacier. 
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One  chief  with  patience  to  the  grave  refign'd. 

Our  care  devolves  on  otliers  left  behind. 

Let  gen'rous  food  fupplies  of  flrength  produce, 

Let  rifing  fpirits  flow  from  fprightly  juice, 

Let  their  warm  heads  with  fcenes  of  batde  glow,    235 

And  pour  new  furies  on  the  feebler  foe. 

Yet  a  fliort  interval,  and  none  (hail  dare 

Exped  a  fecond  fummons  to  the  war ; 

Who  waits  for  that,  the  dire  effedt  fhall  find. 

If  trembling  in  the  fliips  he  lags  behind,  240 

Embodied,  to  the  batde  let  us  bend, 

And  all  at  once  on  haughty  Troy  defcend. 

And  now  the  delegates  UlyfTes  fent. 
To  bear  the  prefents  from  the  royal  tent: 
The  fons  of  Neftor,  Pliyleus'  valiant  heir,  245 

Thias  and  Merion,  thunderbolts  of  war, 
With  Lycomedes  of  Creiontian  ftrain. 
And  Melanippus,  forrn'd  the  chofen  train. 
Swift  as  the  word  was  giv'n,  the  youths  obey'd ; 
Twice  ten  bright  vafes  in  the  midfl  they  laid;         250 

V.  237.  ■     ■^     None  shall  dare 

ExpeH  a  fecond  funmions  to  the  luarj^ 
This  is  very  artful ;  Ulyfies  to  prevail  upon  Achilles  to 
let  the  troops  take  repaft,  and  yet  in  fome  fort  to  fecond 
his  impatience,  g;ves  with  the  fame  breath  orders  for 
battle,  by  commanding  the  troops  to  march,  and  exped 
no  farther  orders.  Thus  though  the  troops  go  to  take 
repaft,  it  looks  as  if  they  do  not  lofe  a  moment's  time, 
but  are  going  to  put  themfelves  iji  array  of  batde.  Da- 
cier. 
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A  row  of  fix  fair  tripods  then  fucceeds  ; 

And  twice  the  number  of  high -bounding  fteeds  ; 

Sev'n  captives  next  a  lovely  line  compofe ; 

The  eighth  Brifeis,  like  the  blooming  rofe, 

Clos'd  the  bright  band  :  great  Ithacus,  before,         255 

Firfl:  of  the  train,  the  golden  talents  bore  ; 

The  reft  in  public  view  the  chiefs  difpofe, 

A  fplendid  fcene  !  then  Agamemnon  rofe ; 

The  boar  Talthybius  held  :  the  Grecian  lord 

Drew  the  broad  cudace  fheath'd  befide  hisfword :   26© 

The  ftubbom  bridles  from  the  vidlim's  brow 

He  crops,  and  off 'ring  meditates  his  vow. 

His  hands  uplifted  to  th'  attefting  skies, 

On  heav'n*s  broad  marble  roof  were  fix'd  his  eyes. 

The  folemn  words,  a  deep  attention  drawj  265 

And  Greece  around  fate  thrill 'd  with  facred  awe, 

Witnefs  thou  firft  !  thou  greateft  pow'r  above  1 
All-good,  all -wife,  and  ail-furveying  Jove  ! 
And  mother  earth,  and  heav'n's  revolving  light, 
And  ye,  fell  furies  of  the  realms  of  night,  270 

Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare. 
For  perjur'd  kings,  and  all' who  falfely  Rvear  I" 
The  black-ey*d  maid  inviolate  removes. 
Pure  and  unconfcious  of  my  manly  loves. 
If  this  be  falfe,  heav'n  all  its  vengeance  (bed,  275 

And  levell'd  thunder  ftrike  my  guilty  head ! 

Widi  that,  his  weapon  deep  inflids  the  wound  ; 
The  bleeding  favage  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
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The  facred  herald  rolls  the  vidim  ilain 

(A  feafl  for  fifh)  Into  the  foaming  main.  280 

Then  thus  Achilles.     Hear,  ye  Greeks  !  and  know 
Whate'er  we  feel,  'tis  Jove  inflids  the  woe  : 
Not  elfe  Atrides  could  our  rage  inflame. 
Nor  from  my  arms  unwilling,  force  the  dame. 
'Twas  Jove's  high  will  alone,  o'er-ruling  all,  285 

That  doom'd  our  flrife,  and  doom'd  the  Greeks  to  fall. 
Go  then,  ye  chiefs  !  indulge  the  genial  rite ; 
Achilles  waits  ye,  and  expeds  the  fight. 

The  fpeedy  council  at  his  word  adjourn'd : 
To  their  black  vefTels  all  the  Greeks  return'd.         290 
Achilles  fought  his  tent.     His  train  before 
March'd  onward,  bending  with  the  gifts  they  bore, 
Thofe  in  the  tents  the  fquires  Induftrious  fpread  : 
The  foaming  courfers  to  the  ftalls  they  led. 
To  their  new  feats  the  female  captives  move;  295 

Brifeis,  radiant  as  the  queen  of  love. 
Slow  as  fhe  part,  beheld  with  fad  furvey 
Where  gafh'd  with  cruel  wounds,  Patroclus  lay, 

V.  280.  J^olls  the  viriim  into  the  mai?!.']  For  it  was 
not  lawful  to  eat  the  flefn  of  the  vi<5liins  that  were  facri- 
ficed  in  confirmation  of  oaths ;  fuch  were  vidims  of 
malediction.     Euftathius. 

V.  281.  Hear^ye  Greekj,  etc.]  Achilles,  to  let  them 
fee  that  he  is  intirely  appeafed,  juftifies  Agamemnon  him- 
felf,  and  enters  into  the  reafons  with  which  that  prince 
had  coloured  his  fault.  But  in  that  juftification  he 
perfectly  well  preferves  his  charader,  and  illuftrates  the 
advantage  he  has  over  that  king  who  offended  him, 
Dacier. 
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Prone  on  the  body  fdl  the  heav'niy  fair. 

Beat  her  fad  bread,  and  tore  her  golden  hair;         300 

All  beautiful  in  grief,  her  humid  eyes 

Shining  with  tears,  fhe  lifts,  and  thus  fhe  cries. 

Ah  youth  !   for  ever  dear,  for  ever  kind. 
Once  tender  friend  of  my  diftrafled  mind  ! 
I  left  thee  freHi  in  life,  in  beauty  gay ;  sor 

Now  find  thee  cold,  inanimated  clay  ! 
What  woes  my  wretched  race  of  life  attend  ? 
Sorrows  on  forrows,  never  doom'd  to  end ! 
The  firii  lov'd  confort  of  my  virgin  bed 
Before  thefe  eyes  in  fatal  battle  bled :  310 

My  three  brave  brothers  in  one  mournful  day 
All  trod  the  dark,  irremeable  way : 
Thy  friendly  hand  uprear'd  me  from  the  plain,. 
And  dry'd  my  forrows  for  a  hufband  flain  : 
Achilles*  care  you  promis'd  I  Ihould  prove,  gijf 

The  firft,  the  deareft  partner  of  his  love* 

V.  303 .  efc.  Tie  lamentation  ofBrifeis  over  Pafro^  © 
cIks.']  This  fpeech  (fays  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnalTus)  is 
not  without  its  artifice  :  while  Brifeis  feems  only  to  be 
deploring  Patroclus,  flie  reprefents  to  Achilles  who 
ftands  by,  the  breach  of  the  promifes  he  had  made  her, 
and  upbraids  him  with  the  negledt  he  had  been  guilty  of 
m  refigning  her  up  to  Agamemnon.  He  adds,  that 
Achilles  hereupon  acknowledges  thejuflice  of  her  corii- 
plaint,  and  makes  anfwer  that  his  promifes  fhould  be 
performed  :  it  was  a  flip  in  that  great  critic's  memory, 
for  the  verfe  he  cites  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  author, 
^     {_^'^e}  e<^  ;k;>j;W«ric^£i'&;v,  Part  2O 

v.  3 1 5 ,  Achilles''  care  you  promis'dy  etc.]     In  thefe 
days  when  our  manners  are  fo  different  from  thofe  of 
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That  rites  divine  fhould  ratify  the  band, 

And  make  me  emprefs  in  his  native  land. 

Accept  thefe  grateful  tears  !  for  thee  they  flow, 

For  thee,  that  ever  felt  another's  woe  !  320 

Her  fifter  captives  echo'd  groan  for  groan, 
Nor  mourn'd  Patroclus*  fortunes,  but  their  own. 
The  leaders  prefs'd  the  chief  on  every  fide  ; 
UnmovM,  he  heard  them,  and  with  fighs  deny'd. 

If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend,  whofe  care  325 

Is  bent  to  pleafe  him,  this  requeft  forbear : 
Till  yonder  fun  defcend,  ah  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguiih  one  abftemious  day, 

the  ancients,  and  we  fee  none  of  thofe  difmal  cataftro- 
phes  which  laid   whole  kingdoms  waft,  and  fubjedted 
princefTes  and   queens  to  the  power  of  the  conqueror ; 
it   will  perhaps  feem  aftonilhing,  that  a  princefs  of  Bri- 
feis's  birth,  the  very  day  that  her  father,  brothers,  and 
husband  were  killed  by  Achilles,  fhould  fuffer  herfelf  to 
be  comforted,  and  even  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  be- 
coming the  fpoufe  of  the  murderer.     But  fuch  were  the 
manners  of  thofe  times,  as  ancient  hiitory  teftifies  :  and 
a  poet  reprefents  them  as  they  v/ere  ;  but  if  there  was  a 
neceffity  for  juftifying  thera,  it  might  be  faid  that  flavery 
was  at  that  time  fo  terrible,  that  in  truth  a  princefs  like 
Brifeis,  was  pardonable,  to  chufe  rather  to  become  A- 
chilies's  wife  than  his  flave.     Dacier. 

V.  322.  Nor  mourn'' d  P at roctus''  fortunes ^  but  their 
e'wn'\  Homer  adds  this  touch  to  heighten  the  charadter 
of  Brifeis,  and  to  fliew  the  difference  there  was  between 
her  and  the  other  captives.  Brifeis,  as  a  well-born 
princefs,  really  bewailed  Patroclus  cut  of  gratitude;  but 
the  others,  by  pretending  to  bewail  him,  wept  only  out 
<©f  intereft,     Dacier. 
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He  Ipoke,  and  from  the  warriors  turn'd  his  face : 
Yet  ftill  the  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  race,  3  50 

Neftor,  Idomeneus,  Ulylfes  fage, 
And  Phoenix,  ih  ive  to  calm  his  grief  and  rage  : 
His  rage  they  calm  not,  nor  his  grief  controul ; 
He  groans,  he  raves,  he  forrows  from  his  foul. 

Thou  too,  Patrockis  !  (thus  his  heart  he  vents)  33; 
Once  fpread  th'  inviting  banquet  in  our  tents : 
Thy  fweet  fociety,  thy  winning  care, 
Once  ftay'd  Achilles,  ruOiing  to  the  war. 
But  now  alas  !  to  death's  cold  arms  refign'd. 
What  banquet  but  revenge  can  glad  my  mind?       340 
What  greater  forrow  could  affli(5l  my  bread. 
What  more,  if  hoary  Pcleus  were  deceas'd  ? 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phthia  dreads  to  hear 
His  fon's  fad  fate,  and  drops  a  tender  tear. 
What  more,  (hould  Neoptoleraus  the  brave  345 

(My  only  offspnng)  fink  into  the  grave  ? 
If  yet  that  offspring  lives,  (I  diftant  far. 
Of  all  negledful,  wage  a  hateful  war) 
I  cou'd  not  this,  this  cruel  (Iroke  attend ; 
Fate  claim*d  Achilles,  but  might  fpare  his  friend.     350 

V.  335.  Thou  too,  Patroclus  /  etc.]  This  lamentation 
Is  finely  introduced  :  while  tlie  generals  are  perfuading 
him  to  take  fome  refrefhment,  it  naturally  awakens  in 
his  mind  the  remembrance  ofPatroclus,whohadfo  foften 
brought  him  food  every  morning  before  they  went  to 
batde  :  this  is  very  natural,  and  admirably  well  conceals 
the  art  of  drawing  the  fubje(^of  his  difcourfe  from  the 
th  ings  that  prefent  themfel ves .     Spoadanus . 

I  hop'd 
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I  hop'd  Patroclus  might  furvlvc,  to  rear 

My  tender  orphan  with  a  parent's  care, 

From  Scyros  ifle  conduct  him  o'er  the  main, 

And  glad  his  eyes  v/lth  his  paternal  reign. 

The  lofty  palace,  and  the  large  domain.  ^355 

For  Pcleus  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air ;  > 

Or  drags  a  wretched  life  of  age  and  care. 

But  till  the  news  of  my  fad  fate  invades 

His  haftening  foul,  and  finks  him  to  the  fhades. 

Sighing  he  faid  :  his  grief  the  heroes  join'd,         360 
Each  ftole  a  tear  for  what  he  left  behind. 
Their  mingled  grief  the  fire  of  heav'n  furvey'd, 
And  tlius,  with  pity,  to  his  blue  ey'd  maid. 

Is  then  Achilles  now  no  more  thy  care. 
And  dofl:  thou  thus  defcrt  the  great  in  Avar  ?  365 

Lo,  where  yon'  fails  their  canvas  wings  extend, 
All  comfortlefs  lie  fits,  and  wails  his  friend : 
Ere  third:  and  want  his  forces  have  opprcft, 
Hade  and  infufe  ambrofia  in  his  bread:. 

He  fpoke,  and  fudden  as  the  word  of  Jo^e,  570 

Sliot  the  defccnding  goddcfs  from  above. 

V.  3'5i.  I hop^d  Patroclus  vi'tght furvhey  etc. J  Pa- 
troclus was  young,  and  Achilles  who  had  but  a  fiiort 
time  to  live,  hoped  that  after  his  death  his  dear  friend 
would  be  as  a  father  to  his  fon,  and  put  him  into  the 
pofleflion  of  his  kingdom  :  Neoptolemus  would  in  Pa- 
troclus find  Peleus  and  Achilles;  v/hcreas  when  Patroclus 
was  dead,  he  mud:  be  an  orphan  indeed.  Homer  is  par- 
ticulailv  admirable  for  the  fentiments,  and  always  fol- 
lows nature.      Dacier, 

Vol.  IV.   •  G 
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So  fwift  thro'  xihev  the  fhrill  flarpye  fprings, 

The  wide  air  floating  to  her  ample  wings. 

To  great  Achilles  Hie  lier  flight  addrefl. 

And  pour'd  divine  ambrofia  in  his  breaft,  gyj; 

"With  neclar  fweet,  (refedion  of  the  Gods  !) 

Then,  fwift  afcending,  fought  the  bright  abodes. 

Now  ifllied  from  the  fliips  the  warrior  train. 
And  like  a  delnge  pour'd  upon  the  plain. 
As  when  the  piercing  blafls  of  Boreas  blow,  380 

And  fcatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driving  fnow; 
From  dufl<y  clouds  the  fleecy  winter  flies, 
Wbofe  dazling  luflre  whitens  all  the  fl<ies : 
So  helms  fucceeding  helms,  fo  fliields  from  fliields 
Catch  the  quick  beams,  and  brighten  ail  the  fields;   385' 
JBroad  glitt'ring  brealt-plates,  fpears  with  pointed  rays 
'Mix  in  one  fl:ream,  refleding  blaze  on  blaze  : 
7liick  beats  the  centre  as  the  courfers  bound, 
"With  fplendour  flame  the  fKies,and  laugh  the  fields  around. 


V.  384.  So  hehfu  fucceeding  heb»s,  fo  jJnelds  from 

Jlnelds 
Catch  the  quick  beams ^  and  brighten  aH  the 

fields,-] 
"It  is  probable  the  reader  may  think  the  words,,  fJjini/jg, 
fplendidy  and  others  derived  from  the  luflre  of  arms,  too 
'frequent  in  thefe  books.  My  author  is  to  anfwer  for 
it  ;  but  it  may  be  allcdged  in  his  cxcufe,  that  when  it 
was  the  cufbra  for  every  fo'Idier  to  ferve  in  armcur,  and 
^vhen  thofe  arms  were  of  brafs  before  die  ufe  of  iron  be- 
came common,  thefe  images  of  kifire  were  lefs  avoidable, 
and  more  necefiarily  frequent  in  defcriptlons  of  this  nar 
lure. 
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Full'  in  the  midft,  high  tow'ring  o'er  the  reft,       390 
His  limbs  in  arms  divine  Achilles  drefl ; 
Arms  which  the  father  of  the  fire  beftow'd, 
For'^'d  on  th' eternal  anvils  of  the  God. 
Grief  and  revenge  his  furious  heart  infpire, 
His  glowing  eye-balls  roil  with  living  fire;  395 

'-He  grinds  his  teeth,  and  furious  with  delay 
O'eriooks  th' embattled  hoU,  and  hopes  the  bloody  day. 

The  iilver  cuiihes  firll:  his  thighs  infold : 
Then  o'er  his  bread  was  brac'd  the  hollow  gold  : 
The  brazen  fword  a  various  baldric  ty'd,  400 

That,  itarr'd  with  gems,  hung  glitt'ring  at  his  fide ; 
And  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  fliield 
Blaz'd  with  long  rays,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 

_--So  to  night- wand'ring  failors,  pale  with  fears, 
^Vide  o'er  the  wat'ry  walte,  a  light  appears,  405 

Which  on  the  far-feen  mountain  blazing  high. 
Streams  from  fonie  lonely  watch-tow'r  to  the  /]>:y : 
With  mournful  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again ; 
Loud  howls  the  itorm,  and  drives  them  o'er  the  main,    - 

V.  390.  Achilles  arming  himfelf^  etc.]  There  is  a 
wonderful  pomp  in  this  defcription  of  Achilles's  arming 
himfelf ;  every  reader  without  being  pointed  to  it,  vvill 
fee  the  extreme  grandeur  of  all  thefc  images  ;  but  what 
is  particular,  is,  in  what  a  noble  fcale  they  rife  one  a- 
bove  another,  and  how  the  liero  is  fet  ftill  in  a  {honger 
point  of  light  than  before ;  till  he  is  at  lafl:  in  a  manner 
covered  over  v/ith  glories :  he  is  at  firfl:  likened  to  the 
moon-light,  then  to  the  Hames  of  a  beacon,  then  to  % 
comet,  and  la(lly  to  the  fun  itfelf. 

C  2 
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Next,  his  high  head  the  hehiiet  grac'd  ;  behind     410 
The  fweepy  crefl:  hung  floating  in  the  wind  : 
Like  the  red  ftar,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  dawn  difeafes,  peftilence  and  war ; 
So  ftrcam'd  the  golden  honours  fro  m  his  head. 
Trembled  the  fparkling  plumes,  and  the  loofc  gloiies  (hcd. 

The  chief  beholds  himfelf  with  wond'ring  eyes  ;      416 
His  arms  he  poifes,  and  his  motions  tries ; 
Buoy'd  by  fome  inward  force,  he  feems  to  fwim, 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  ev'ry  limb. 

And  now  he  fhakes  his  great  paternal  fpear,         430 
Pond'rous  and  huge  !  which  not  a  Greek  could  rear. 
From  Pelion's  cloudy  top  an  afh  entire 
Old  Chiron  f ell'd,  and  (hap'd  it  for  his  fire ; 
A  fpear  which  flern  Achilles  only  wields, 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields  :  425 

Automedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 
Th'  immortal  courfers,  and  the  radiant  car, 
(The  filver  traces  fweeping  at  their  fide) 
Their  fiery  mouths  refplendent  bridles  ty'd, 
The  iv'ry-ftudded  reins,  retum'd  behind,  430' 

Wav'd  o'er  their  backs,  and  to  the  chariot  join'd. 
The  charioteer  then  whirl'd  the  lafli  around. 
And  fwift  afcended  at  one  adive  bound. 
All  bright  in  heav'nly  arms,  above  his  fquire 
Achilles  mounts,   and  fets  the  field  on  fire;  43 J 

Not  brighter  Phoebus  in  th'  ethereal  way, 
flames  from  hh  cJiariot,  and  reflores  the  day. 
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High  o'er  the  hoft,  all  terrible  he  (tands, 

And  thunders  to  his  deeds  thefe  dread  commands. 

Xanthus  and  Biilius !  of  Podarges'  drain,  440 

(Unlefs  ye  boafl  that  heav'niy  race  in  vain) 
Be  fwift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear, 
And  learn  to  make  your  mafter  more  your  care  : 
Thro'  falling  fquadrons  bear  my  flaught'ring  fword. 
Nor,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  leave  your  lord.  445 

The  gen'rous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  he  faid, 
Seem'd  fenfible  of  woe,  and  droop'd  his  head. 
Trembling  he  flood  before  the  golden  wain, 
And  bow'd  to  duft  the  honours  of  his  mane, 
When,  ftrange  to  tell !   (fo  Juno  will'd)  he  broke    45^ 
Eternal  iilence,  and  portentous  fpoke. 

V.  45:0,   JVhen  ft  range  to  ielll  (,fiJtino  luill^d)  he 
broke 
Eternal  filencet  and  portentous  fpoke. ~\ 
It  is  remarked,  in  excufe  of  this  extravagant  fidion  of  ar 
horfe  fpeaking,   that  Homer  was  authorized  herein  by 
fable,  tradition,    and  hiftory.     Livy  makes  mention  of 
two  oxen  that  fpoke  on  different  occafions,   and  recites, 
the  fpeech  of  one,  which  was,  Roma  cave  iibi,     Pliny 
tells  us,  thefe  anini?Js  were  particularly  gifted  this  way, 
1.  8.  c.  45:.  Eft  frequens  in  prodigUs  prifcorum,  hoverfi 
locutum.    Befides  Homer  had  prepared  us  for  expeding 
fomething  miraculous  from  thefe  horfes  of"  Achilles,  by 
repr-efenting  them  to  be  immortal.  We  have  feen  tJiem  al- 
ready fenfble,  and  weep'ng  at  the  death  of  Patroclus  :  and 
we  muft  add  to  all  this,  that  a  goddefs  is  concerned  in  wor- 
king this  wonder:  it  is  Juno  that  does  it.  Oppian  alludes 
to  this  in  a  beautiful  paiTage  of  his  iirft  book  :  not  hav- 
ing th^  original  by  me,  I  fiiall  quote  (what  I  believe  is  do 
lefs  becaitifuj)  Mr.  Fenton's  tranilation  of  it, 

C  3 
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Achilles  !  yes !  this  day  at  leafl:  we  bear 

Thy  rage  in  fafety  through  the  files  of  war  : 

But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  mud  come. 

Nor  ours  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom.        45:5 

Not  through  our  crime,  or  flownefs  In  the  courfe. 

Fell  thy  Patroclus,  but  by  heav'nly  force ; 

The  bright  far-fhooting  God  who  gilds  the  day, 

(Confeft  we  faw  him)  tore  his  arms  away. 

No could  our  fwlftnefs  o'er  the  winds  prevail,    460 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  weftern  gale. 

Of  all  the  prone  creation^  none  difplay 
A  friendlier  fenfe  of  man's  fuperior  fioay  : 
Some  in  the  f dent  pomp  of  grief  co?}:plain. 
For  the  brave  chief  by  doom  of  battle  fain: 
And  ^when young  Peleus  in  his  rapid  car 
Rufh'd  on^  to  rouze  ths  thunder  of  the  war. 
With  human  voice  in/pir'^d^  his  feed  deplor''d 
The  fate  impending  dreadful  o'er  his  Lord. 

Cyneg.  lib.  i. 

Spondanus  and  Dacier  fail  not  x.o  bring  up  Balaam's 
afs  on  this  occafion.  But  methinks  the  commentators  are 
at  too  much  pains  to  difcharge  the  poet  from  the  impu- 
tation of  extravagant  fiction,  by  accounting  for  wonders 
of  this  kind  :  I  am  afraid,  that  next  to  the  extravagance 
of  inventing  them,  is  that  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
fttch  fictions  to  probability.  Would  not  one  general  an- 
fwer  do  better,  to  fay  once  for  all,  that  the  above-cit- 
ed authors  lived  in  the  age  of  ^wonders  :  The  tafte  of 
the  world  has  been  generally  turned  to  the  miraculous ; 
wonders  were  what  the  people  would  have,  and  what  not 
only  the  poets,  but  the  priefts,  gave  them. 
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All  were  in  vain— -the  fates  thy  death  demand, 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand. 

Then  ceas'd  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  ty'd. 
His  fateful  voice.     Th'  intrepid  chief  reply 'd  465 

With  unabated  rage So  let  it  be  ! 

Portents  and  prodigies  are  loft  on  me. 

I  know  my  fites :  to  die,  to  fee  no  more 

IVIy  much-lov'd  parents,  and  my  native  fliore— — 

Enough — ^when  heav'n  ordains,  I  fink  in  night;       470 

Now  perifli  Troy  !  he  faid,  and  ri^fh'd  to  fight. 

V.  464.  Then  ceas'd  for  ever^  by  the  furies  tfa, 
His  fate-ful  voice »   ■  -J 

The  poet  had  offended  againfi  probability  if  he  had  made 
JuRO  take  av/ay  the  voice ;  for  Juno  (which  fignifies  the 
air)  is  the  caufe  of  the  voice.  Befides,  the  poet  was  wil- 
ling to  intimate  that  the  privation  of  the  voice  is  a  thing 
fo  difmal^and  melancholy,  that  none  but  the  Furies  caa 
take  upon  them  fo  cruel  ^  employment.  Eudathius, 
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BOOK      XX. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  battle  of  the  Gods,    and  the  -aJ^z  of  Achilles, 

JUPITER  upon  Achilles' s  return  to  the  bat  thy  calls 
a  council  of  the  gods^  and  permits  them  to  ajjijl  ei- 
ther party.  The  terrors  of  the  combat e  defer ibedy 
*when  the  deities  are  engaged,  Apollo  encourages 
JEneas  to  ??ieet  Achilles,  After  a  long  converfation^ 
thefe  tnvo  heroes  encounter;  hut  JEueas  is  preferved 
by  the  ajjiflance  of  Neptune,  Achilles  falls  upon  the 
rejl  of  the  Trojans^  and  is  upon  the  point  of  killing 
Memory  hut  Apollo  conveys  him  anvay  in  a  cloud.  A- 
chilles  purfues  the  Trojans  ivith  a  great  f  aught er» 

The  fame  day  continues  %     The  fcene  is  in  the  field  be* 
fore  Troy, 

^  I  ^  H  U  S  round  Pelides  breathing  war  and  blood, 

"*"    Greece  flieath'd  in  arms,  befide  her  veflels  flood ; 
While  near  impending  from  a  neighb'ring  height, 
Troy's  black  battalions  wait  the  fiiock  of  fight. 
Then  Jove  to  Themis  gives  command,  to  call  5 

The  Gods  to  council  in  the  (tarry  hall ; 

V.  5,  Then  Jove  to  Themis  gives  command ,  etc,]]  The 
poet  is  now  to  bring  his  hero  again  into  adion,  and  he 
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Swift  o'er  Olympus'  hundred  hills  (he  flies, 

And  fummons  all  the  fenate  of  the  skies. 

Thefe  fhining  on-,  in  long  proceffion  come 

To  Jove's  eternal  adamantine  dome.  10 

Not  one  was  abfent,  not  a  rural  pow'r, 

That  haunts  the  verdant  gloom,  or  rofy  bov/V, 

Each  fair-hair'd  dryad  of  the  fliady  wood. 

Each  azure  lifter  of  the  filver  flood  ; 

All  bat  old  Ocean,  hoary  fire  !  who  keeps  15 

His  ancient  feat  beneath  the  facred  deeps. 

introduces  him  with  the  utmofi  pomp  and  grandeur  :  the 
gods  are  afFcmbled  only  upon  this  account,  and  Jupiter 
permits  feveral  deities  to  join  with  the  Trojans,  and  hin- 
der Achilles  from  over-ruling  dediny  itfelf. 

The  circuraihnce  cf  fending  Themis  to  aflemble  the 
gods  is  very  beautiful ;  {he  is  the  goddefs  of  juftice  j 
the  Trcjans  by  the  rape  of  Helen,  and  by  repeated  per- 
juries having  broken  her  laws,  Ihe  is  the  propered  nielTen- 
ger  to  fummon  a  fynod  to  bring  them  to  punifliment. 
Euflathius. 

Proclus  has  given  a  farther  explanation  of  this.  The- 
mis or  Juftice  (fays  he)  is  made  to  afl^emble  the  gods 
round  Jupiter,  becaufe  it  is  from  him  that  all  the  powers 
of  nature  take  their  virtue,  and  receive  their  orders  ;  and 
Jupiter  fends  them  to  the  relief  of  both  parties,  to  fliew 
that  nothing  falls  out  but  by  his  permiflion,  and  that  nei- 
ther angels,  nor  men,  nor  the  elements,  aft  but  accord- 
ing to  the  power  v/hich  is  given  them. 

V.  15.. y^//  lut  old  Ocean.~\   Euftathius  gives  two  rea- 
fbns  why  Oceanus  v/as  abfent  from  this  aflembly :  the 
one  is  becaufe  he  is  fabled  to  be  the  original  of  all  the 
gods,  and  it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  indecency  for 
him  to  fee  the  deities,  who  were  all  his  defcendants,  war 
upon  one  another  by  joining  adverfe  parties  :  the  other 
reafon  he  draws  from  the  allegory  of  Oceanus,  which 
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On  marble  ^irones  with  lucid  columns  crown'd, 
{The  work  of  Vulcan)  fate  the  pow'rs  around. 
Ev'n  *  he  whofe  trident  fways  the  wat'ry  reign, 
Heard  the  loud  fiimmons,  and  forfook  the  main,  20 

Aflum'd  his  throne  amid  the  bright  abodes. 
And  queftion'd  thus  the  iire  of  men  and  Gods. 

What  moves  the  God  who  heav'n  and  earth  commands. 
And  grafps  the  thunder  in  his  awful  hands, 
Thus  to  convene  the  whole  asthereal  (late?  25 

Is  Greece  an^  Troy  the  fubje6l  in  debate  ? 
Already  met,  the  low'ring  hods  appear, 
And  death  ftands  ardent  on  the  edge  of  war. 

'Tis  true  (the  cloud-compelling  Pow'r  replies) 

This  day,  we  call  the  council  of  the  lldes  30 

In  care  of  human  race  ;  ev'n  Jove's  own  eye 

Sees  with  regret  unhappy  mortals  die. 

Far  on  Olympus'  top  in  fecret  flate 

•Ourfelf  will  fit,  and  fee  the  hand  of  fate 

> 

Work  out  our  will.     Celeflial  pow'rs  !  defcend,        35 
And  as  your  minds  dire6t^,  your  fuccour  lend 

*   Neptune. 

ilgnliies  the  element  of  water,  and  confequently  the 
whole  element  could  not  afcend  into  the  ^Ether ; 
but  whereas  Neptune,  the  rivers,  and  the  fountains  are 
faid  to  have  been  prefent,  this  is  no  way  impoilible,  if 
we  confider  it  in  an  allegorical  fenfe,  v/hich  ini plies,  that 
the  rivers,  feas,  and  fountains  fupply  the  air  with  vapours, 
.and  by  that  means  afcend  into  the.iEther. 

V.  35. CeleJJial  pcivrs  !  djfcend. 

And  as  your  minds  dire^,  your  fuccour  lend 

To  either  hofl -] 

'Euftathius  informs  us,  that  the  ancients  were  very  much 
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To  either  hoft.     Troy  foon  mufl  lie  o'erthrown, 

If  uncontroul'd  Achilles  fights  alone: 

Their  troops  but  lately  durfl  not  meet  his  eyes; 

What  can  they  now,  if  in  his  rage  he  rife  ?  40 

AlTilT:  them,  Gods  !  or  Ilion's  facrcd  wall 

May  fall  this  day,  tho'  fate  forbids  the  £^]. 

divided  upon  this  pafTage  of  Flomer.  Some  have  criticiz- 
ed it,  and  others  have  anfwered  their  criticifm ;  but  he 
reports  nothing  more  than  the  obje(R:ion,  without  tranf- 
mlttlng  the  anP.ver  to  us.        Thofe   who   condemned 
Homer,  faid  Jupiter  was  for  the   Trojans ;  he  faw  the 
Greeks  were  the   (trongefi:,   fo  permitted  the  gods   to 
declare  themfelves,  and  <xo  to  the  battle.     But  therein 
that  God  is  deceived,  and  dees  not  gain  hi^  point;  for 
the  gods  who   favour  the   Greeks  being    ilionuer  than 
thofe  who  flivour  the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  will  iHU  have 
the  fame  advantage.     1  do  not  know  Vvhat   anfwer  the 
partifans  of  Homer  made,  but  for  mv  part,  I  think  this 
obje61ion  is   more   ingenious   than  folid.     Jupiter  does 
not  pretend  that  the  Trojans   fliould  be   flrorger  than 
the  Greeks,  he  has  only  a  mind  that  the  decree  of  Defllny 
lliould  be   executed.     Defliny  had  refufed  to  Achilles 
the    glory  of  taking  Troy,  but  if  Achilles  fights  fingly 
againfl:  the  Trojans,  he  is  capable  of  forcing  Defliny  ;  (as 
Homer  has  already  elfewhere  faid,  tliat  there  had  been    , 
brave  men  who  had  done  fo.)     AVhereas  if  the  gods  1 
look  part,  though  thofe  who  followed  the  Grecians  were  1 
flronger  than  thofe  who  were  for  the  Trojans,    the  lat- 
ter would  however  be  flrong  enough  to  fupport  deftiny, 
and  to  hinder   Achilles  from  making  hlmfclf  mafler  of 
Troy  :  this  was  Jupiter's  fole  view.     Thus  is  this  paf- 
fage  fiir  from  being  blameable,  it  is  on  the  contrary  very 
beautiful,  and  infinitely  glorious  for  Achilles.     Dacier, 

V.  41. Or  Uw?2^s  facred  'wall 

May  fall  this  day,  tho    fate  forbids  the  fall !\ 
Monf.  dc  la  Mottc  criticizes  on  this  pafTagc,  as  thinking 

it 
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He  faid,  and  fir'd  their  heav'nly  breafls  with  rage  : 
On  adverfe  parts  the  warring  Gods  engage. 
Heav'n's  awful  queen ;  and  lie  whofe  azure  round      45 
Girds  the  vafl:  globe ;  the  maid  in  arms  rcnown'd  ; 

it  abfurd  and  contradiclory  to  Homer's  own  fyflem,   to 
imasine,  that  what  fate  had  ordained  fliould  not  come 
to  pafs.      Jupiter  here  feems  to  fear  that  Troy  will  be 
taken  this  ver}^  day  in  fpite  of  deftiny,  vrrl^  ^o^av.    M. 
Boivin  anf\vers,  tliat  the  explication  hereof  depends  whol- 
ly upon  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Pagan  theology,  and 
their  dot^lrine  concerning  fate.     It  is  certain,  according 
to  Homer  and  Virgi!,  that  what  defliny  had  decreed  did 
not  coniVantly  happen  in  the  precife  time  marked  by  de- 
iHny ;  the  fatal  moment  was  not  to  be  retarded,  but 
might  be  bartened :  for  example,  that  of  the  death  of 
Dido  was  advanced  by  the  blow  ilie  gave  herfelf;  her 
hour  was  not  then  come. 

Nee  fatOj  met  it  a  nee  niorie  perlhat^ 


Sed  mi/era  ante  die?}!'""    • 

Every  violent  death  was  accounted  vTrl^^iiipdv,  that  is, 
before  the  fated  time,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  a- 
gainft  the  natural  order,  turbato  mortal  it  at  is  or  dine,  as 
the  Romans  exprefied  it.  And  the  fame  might  be  faid 
of  any  misfortunes  which  men  draw  upon  themfelves  by 
their  own  ill  conduit.  {Seethe  note  on  v.  560.  lib.  iG.) 
In  a  word,  it  mud:  be  allowed  that  it  was  not  cafy,  in  the 
Pagan  religion,  to  form  the  jufteif  ideas  upon  a  dodrine 
fo  difficult  to  be  cleared ;  and  upon  which  it  is  no  great 
wonder  ifa  poetfhould  not  always  b2perfe(n;ly  coifiilent 
with  himfelf,  when  it  has  puzzled  fuch  a  number  of  di- 
vines and  philofbphers. 

V.  44,  On  adverfe  parti  the  ixxzrring  Cods  engage, 
Heav'n's  wvoful  qneen^  etc.3 
Euflathius  has  a   very  curious  remark  upon  thi^  divi- 
fion  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  which  M .  Dacier  has  entirely 
Vol.  IV.  D 
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Hermes,  of  profitable  arts  the  fire  : 

And  Vulcan,  the  black  fov'reign  of  the  fire : 

Thefe  to  the  fleet  repair  with  inflant  flight ; 

The  vefiels  tremble  as  th^  Gods  alight.  50 

In  aid  of  Troy,  Latona,  Phcebus  came, 

Mars  fiery-helm'd,  the  laughter-loving  dame, 

borrowed  (as  indeed  no   commentator  ever  borrowed 
more,  or  acknowledged  lefs,  than  fhe  has  every  where 
done  from  Euftathius.)     This  dr/ifion,   fays  he,  is  not 
made  at  random,  but  founded  upon  very  foiid  reafons, 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  thofe  two  nations.     He  places 
on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks  all  the  Gods  who  prefide  over 
arts  and  fciences,  to  fignify  hov/  much  in  that  refped  the 
Greeks  excelled  all  other  nations.     Juno,   Pallas,  Nep- 
tune, Mercury  and  Vulcan  are  for  the  Greeks  ;    Juno 
not  only  as  the  goddefs  who  prefides  over  marriage,  and 
who  is  concerned  to  revenge  an  injury  done  to  the  nup- 
tial bed,  but  likewife  as  the  goddefs  who  reprelents  mo- 
narchical government,  which  was   better  eibblifhed  ia 
Greece  than"  any  where  elfe ;  Pallas,  becaufe  being  the 
goddefs  of  war  and  v/ifdom,  (he  ought  to  afliO:  thofe  who 
are  wronged  ;   befides  the  Greeks  underwood  the  art  of 
war  better  than  the  Barbarians  ;  Neptune,  becaufe  he  v/as 
an  enemy  to  the  Trojans  upon  account  of  Laomedon's 
pefidioi^.fnefs,  and  becaiife  moft  of  the  Greeks  being  come 
from  iilands  or  peninfulas,  they  were  in  fome  fort  his 
iubjecJ^s ;  Mercury,   becaufe  he  is  a  God  who  prefides 
over  ilratagems  of  war,  and  becaufe  Troy  was  taken  by 
that  of  the  wooden  horfe ;  lafHy  Vulcan,  as  the  declared 
enemy  of  Mars  and  of  all  adulterers,  and  as  the  father 
of  arts. 

V.  92.  Marsfery-hehij^d,  i he langhter'loving  dafne^ 
The  reafons  why  Mars  and  Venus  engage  for  the  Tro- 
jans, are  very  obvious ;  the  poitit  In  hand  was  to  favour 
ravifhers  and  debauchees.      But  the  fame  reafon,  yon 
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Xanthus  whofe  (treams  in  golden  currents  flow. 

And  the  cliade  huntreis  of  the  lilver  bow. 

F-re  yet  the  gods  their  various  aid  employ,  SS 

Each  Argive  bofom  fweli'd  with  manly  joy, 

While  great  Achilles,  (terror  of  the  plain) 

Long  loit  to  battle,  flione  in  arms  again. 

Dreadful  he  (tood  in  front  of  all  his  hoft  ; 

Pale  Troy  beheld,  and  feeni'd  already  lofi:  ;  ^0 

Her  braved  heroes  pant  with  inward  fear, 

And  trembling  fee  another  God  of  war. 

But  when  the  pow'rs  defcending  fwell'd  the  fight. 
Then  tumuit  rofe  ;  fierce  rage  and  pale  affright 
Vary'd  each  face  ;  then  Difcord  founds  alarms,  65 

Earth  echoes,  and  the  nations  rufh  to  arms. 
Kow  thro'  the  trembling  (hores  MiAerva  calls, 
And  now  fhe  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars  hov'ring  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  fhrouds 
In  gloomy  tempefts,  and  a  ni^ht  of  clouds :  70 

Now  thro'  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours 
With  voice  divine  from  Ihon's  topmoft  tow'rs, 
Now  fliouts  to  Simois,  from  her  beauteous  hill ; 
The  mountain  fnook,  the  rapid  ftream  (lood  (Hll. 

will  fay,  does  not  fcrve  for  Apollo,  Diana  and  Latona. 
It  is  urged  that  Apollo  is  for  the  Trojans,  becaufe  of 
the  darts  and  arrows  which  were  the  principal  (Irength 
of  the  Barbarians ;  and  Diarta,  becaufe  fne  prefided  over 
dancing,  and  thofe  Barbarians  were  great  dancers :  and 
Latona,  as  influenced  by  her  children.  Xanthus  being 
u  Trojan  river,  is  intereited  for  his  country,    EuUathius, 
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Above,  the  fire  of  Gods  his  thunder  rolls,  j^ 

And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  flern  Neptune  fhakes  the  folid  ground  ; 
The  forefts  v/ave,  the  mountains  nod  around  ; 
Thro'  all  their  fummits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And  from  their  fources  boil  her  hundred  floods,         80 


V.  75.  JScve,  the  fire  of  Gods,  etc.]  "  The  images 
*•  (fays  Longinus}  which  Homer  gives  of  the  combate  of 
**  the  gods,  have  in  them  fomething  prodigioufly  great 
*'  and  magnificent.  We  fee  in  thefe  verfes,  the  earth 
**  opened  to  its  very  centre,  hell  ready  to  difclofe  itfelf, 
"  the  whole  machine  of  the  world  upon  the  pomt  to  be 
"  deifroyed  and  overturned  :  to  fhew  that  in  fuch  a 
**  conflidt,  heaven  and  hell,  all  things  mortal  and  im- 
**  mortal,  the  whole  creation  in  ihort  was  engaged  in  this 
"  battle,  and  all  th&  extent  of  nature  in  danger," 

Nonfecus  acjt  qua  penitus  vl  terra  dehifcejit 
Jnfemai  referet  fedes  it  regna  recludat 
Pallida ,   Diis  invifa^  fupi-rque  ivimane  barathrum 
Ccrnatury  irepidentaue  immijfo  lumine  manes* 

VirgiL 

Madam  Dacier  rightly  obferves  that  this  copy  is  in- 
ferior to  the  original  on  this  account,  that  Virgil  has 
made  a  comparifon  of  that  which  Homer  made  an  ac- 
tion. This  occafions  an  infinite  difference,  which  is  eafy 
t&  be  perceived. 

One  may  compare  with  this  noble  pafTage  of  Homer, 
the  batde  of  the  gods  and  giants  in  Hefiod's  Theogony, 
which  is  one  of  die  fublimed  parts  of  diat  author ;  and 
Milton's  battle  of  the  angels  in  the  fixth  book :  the  eleva- 
tion, and  enthufiafm  of  our  great  countryman  feems 
owing  to  this  original. 
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Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  Plain ; 

And  the  tofs'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 

Deep  in  the  difmal  regions  of  the  dead, 

Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 

Leap'd  from  his  throne,  left  Neptane's  arm  ihould  lay  85' 

His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 

And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 

Abhor'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  Gods. 

Such  war  th' immortals  wage:  fuch  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vaft  concave,  wJien  the  Gods  contend.  90 
Firft  lilver-ihafted  Phoebus  took  the  plain 
Againft  blue  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  main  : 
The  God  of  arms  his  giant  bulk  difplay'd, 
Oppos'd  to  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid. 
Againft  Latona  march 'd  the  fon  of  May ;.  95, 

The  cjuivcr'd  Dian,  filler  of  the  day, 
(Her  golden  arrows  founding  at  her  fide) 
Saturnia,  majefty  of  heav'n,  defy'd. 

V.  91  Firfl  /:lvsr'JJ?c!fiedPh(shus  toohhg  plain,  etcj 
With  what  art  does  the  poet  engage  the  gods  in  this, 
confliv^l !  Neptune  oppofcs  Apollo,  which  implies  that 
things  moift  and  dry  arcL  in  continual  difcord ;  Pallas 
fights  with  Mars,  which  fignifies  that  raflmefs  and  wifdom. 
always  difagree  :  Juno  is  againft  Diana,  that  is,  nothing 
more  differs  from  a  marriage  ftaJ:e,.than  celibacy:  Vul- 
can engages  Xanthus,  that  is,  fire  and  Vvater  are  in  per- 
petual variance.  Thus  we  have  a  fine  allegory  conceal- 
ed under  the  veil  of  excellent  poetry,  and  tae  reader  re- 
ceives a  double  fatisfa<5tion  at.  the  lame  time  froin  beau* 
tiful  verfes,  and  an  inftrudive  moral.     Euftathiui, 
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With  fiery  Vulcan  lafl  in  battle  ftands 

The  facred  flood  that  rolls  on  golden  fands  ;  loo 

Xanthus  his  name  with  thofe  of  heav'nly  birth. 

But  call'd  Scamander  by  the  Tons  of  earth. 

While  thus  the  Gods  in  various  league  engage, 
Achilles  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  rage : 
Hedor  he  fought ;  in  fearch  of  HecStor  turn'd  lOl 

His  eyes  around,  for  He<n:or  only  burn'd ; 
And  burft  like  light'ning  thro'  the  ranks,  and  vo^v'd 
To  glut  the  God  of  battles  with  his  blood. 

^neas  was  the  firfl  who  dar'd  to  (lay ; 
Apollo  wedg'd  him  in  the  warrior's  way,  IIO 

But  fwell'd  his  bofom  with  undaunted  might, 
Half-forc'd,  and  half-pcrfuadsd  to  the  fight. 
Like  young  Lycaon,  of  the  royal  line. 
In  voice  and  afpedl,  feem'd  the  pow'r  divine ; 
And  bade  the  chief  refled,  how  late  with  fcorn        ii^ 
In  diftant  threats  he  brav'd  the  Goddefs-born, 

Then  thus  the  hero  of  Anchifes'  ftrain. 
To  meet  Pelides  you  perfuade  in  vain : 
Already  have  I  met,  nor  void  of  fear 
Obferv'd  the  fury  of  his  flying  fpear ;  120 

v.  ii().  j^lrcady  have  J  met, ttcr\  Euftathius  remarks 
that  the  poet  lets  no  opportunity  pafs  of  inferting  into 
his  poem  the  adlions  that  preceded  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war,  efpecially  the  adlions  of  Achilles  the  hero  of  it.  In 
this  place  he  brings  in  .tineas  extolling  the  bravery  of  his 
enemy,  and  confeiling  himfelf  to  have  formerly  been  van- 
quifhed  by  him :  at  the  fame  time  he  preferves  a  piece  ' 
of  ancient  hidory,  by  inferting  into  the  poem  the  hero's 
con  que  ft  of  Pedafus  and  LyrnefTus. 
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From  Ida's  woods  he  chas'd  us  from  the  field. 

Our  force  he  fcatterd,  and  our  herds  he  kill'd : 

LymefTus,  Pedafus  in  afhes  lay ; 

But  (Jove  alfifting)  I  furvlv'd  the  day. 

Elfe  had  I  funk  oppreft  in  fatal  fight,  12  J 

By  fierce  Achilles  and  Minerva's  might. 

Where'er  he  mov'd  the  goddefs  (lione  before, 

And  bath'd  his  brazen  lance  in  hoRile  gore. 

What  mortal  man  Achilles  can  fuflain  ?  ") 

Th'  immortals  guard  him  thro'  the  dreadful  plain,  ^ 
And  fufier  not  his  dart  to  fall  in  vain.  \ 

Were  God  my  aid,  this  arm  fhould  check  his  pow'r, 
Tho'  (Irong  in  battle  as  a  brazen  tow'r. 

To  whom  the  fon  of  Jove.     That  God  implore, 
And  be,  what  great  Achilles  was  before.  135 

From  heav'nly  Venus  thou  deiiv'ft  thy  ftrain, 
And  he,  but  from  a  fifler  of  the  main  ; 
An  aged  fea  God,  father  of  his  line, 
But  Tove  himfelf  the  facred  fource  of  thine. 

V.  121.  From  Idas  nuoods  he  chas'd  us 
But  (Jove  ajjifling)  Ifufvivd.'\ 
It  is  remarkable  that  .i^neas  owed  his  fafety  to  his  flight 
from  Achilles,  but  it  may  feem  ftrange  that  Achilles, 
who  was  fo  famed  for  his  fwiftnefs  Ihould  not  be  able 
to  overtake  him,  even  with  Minerva  for  his  guide.  Eu- 
ftathius  anfwers,  that  this  might  proceed  from  the  bet- 
ter knowledge  ^^Eneas  might  have  of  the  ways  and  de- 
files ;  Achilles  being  a  (tranger,  and  iEneas  having  long 
kept  his  father's  flocks  in  thofe  parts. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  the  wordip<z'o?  difcovers  that 
it  was  in  the  night  that  Achilles  purfued  uEneas. 
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Then  lift  thy  weapon  for  a  noble  blow,  140 

Nor  fear  the  vaunting  of  a  mortal  foe. 

This  faid,  and  fpirit  breath 'd  into  his  breaf!. 
Thro' the  thick  troops  th' embolden 'd  hero  preft : 
His  vent'rous  a<5l  the  white  arm'd-queen  furvey'd. 
And  thus,  aflembling  all  the  powVs,  fhe  i^iid.  145 

Behold  an  adion,  Gods  !  that  claims  your  care,. 
Lo  great  ^neas  rufhing  to  the  war  ^ 
Againft  Pelides  he  direds  his  courfe, 
Phoebus  impels,  and  Phoebus  gives  him  force. 
Reftrain  his  bold  career ;  at  leaft,  t 'attend  150 

Our  faTour'd  hero,  let  fome  pow'r  defcend. 
To  guard  his  life,  and  add  to  his  renown, 
We,  the  great  armament  of  heav'n,.  came  down. 
Hereafter  let  him  flill,  as  fates  defign, 
That  fpun  fo  fhort  his  life's  illuflrious  line  :  i  f  5 

But  left  fome  adverfe  God  now  crofs  his  way, 
Give  him  to  know,  what  pow'rs  aflift  this  day ; 
For  how  fhall  mortal  ftand  the  dire  alarms. 
When  heav'n's  refulgent  hoft  appear  in  arms  ? 

Thus  fhe,  and  thus  the  God  whofe  force  cm  make  160 
The  folid  globe's  eternal  bafis  (hake. 
Againft  the  might  of  man,  fo  feeble  known. 

Why  fuould  celeftial  pow'rs  exert  they-  own  ? 

SufRce,  from  yonder  mount  to  view  the  feene  ; 

And  leave  to  war  the  fates  of  mortal  men.  16  J 

But  if  di'  armipotent ,  or  God  of  light. 

Obftrud  /;chiiles,  or  commence  the  fight, 
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Thence  on  the  Gods  of  Troy  we  fwift  defcend  : 
Full  foon,  I  doubt  not,  fhall  the  confii*fl  end. 
And  thefe,  in  ruin  and  confufion  hurl'd,  170 

Yield  to  our  conqu'ring  arms  the  lower  world. 

Thus  having  faid,  the  tyrant  of  the  Tea, 
Cserulean  Neptune,  rofe,  and  led  the  way. 
Advanc'd  upon  the  field  there  ftood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congefted,  wall'd,  and  trench'd  around ;      175 
In  elder  times  to  guard  Alcides  made, 
(The  work  of  Trojans,  with  Minerva's  aid) 
What  time,  a  vengeful  monfter  of  the  main 
Swept  the  wide  ihore,  and  drove  him  to  the  plain. 


V.  \']£,.Advancd  upon  the  field  there  flood  a  mound, 
etc. 3  It  may  not  be  unneceflary  to  explain  this  pafiage 
to  make  it  underftood  by  the  reader:  the  poet  is  very 
(hort  in  the  defcription,  as  fiippofing  the  fa(5l  already 
known,  and  hailens  to  the  combate  between  Achilles 
and  apneas.  This  is  very  judicious  in  Homer,  not  to 
dwell  on  a  piece  of  hiftory  that  had  no  relation  to  his 
action,  when  he  has  raifed  the  reader's  expedation  by 
fo  pompous  an  introdudion,  and  made  the  Gods  them- 
felvQS  his  fpedators. 

The  ftory  is  as  follows:  Laomedon  having  defrauded 
Neptune  of  the  reward  he  promifcd  him  for  the  building 
the  walls  of  Troy,  Neptune  fent  a  monllrous  whale,  to 
which  Laomedon  expofed  his  daughter  Hefione  ;  but 
Hercules  having  undertaken  to  d^-rtroy  the  monfter,  the 
Trojans  raifed  an  intrenchment  to  defend  Hercules  from 
his  purfuit  ;  this  being  a  remarkable  piece  of  condudt 
in  the  Trojans,  it  gave  occafion  to  the  poet  to  adorn  a 
plain  narration  with  fidion,  by  afcribing  the  work  to  Pal- 
las the  goddefs  of  wifdora,     Euftathius. 
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Here  Neptune,  and  the  Gods  of  Greece  repair,      1 80 
With  clouds  encompafs'd,  and  a  veil  of  air; 
The  adverfe  powVs,  around  Apollo  laid. 
Crown  the  fair  hills  that  filver  Simois  fhade. 
In  circle  clofe  each  heav'nly  party  fate, 
Intent  to  form  the  future  fcheme  of  fate  ;  i  85 

But  mix  not  yet  in  fight,  tho'  Jove  on  high 
Gives  the  loud  fignal,  and  the  heav'ns  reply. 

Meanwhile  the  rufhing  anriies  hide  the  ground ; 
The  trampled  centre  yields  a  hollow  found  : 
Steeds  cas'd  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  armour  bright,     190 
The  gleamy  champain  glows  with  brazen  light, 
j^mid  both  hofls  (a  dreadful  fpace)  appear 
There,  great  Achilles ;  bold  jEneas  here. 
With  tow'ring  flrides  iEneas  iirft  advanced ; 
The  nodding  plumage  on  his  helmet  danc'd,  ipjT 

V.  1 80.  Here  Neptune  and  the  Cods,  etc. 3  I  wonder 
why  Eullathius  and  all  other  commentators  (hould  be 
filent  upon  this  recefs  of  the  gods  :  it  feems  ftrange  at 
the  firft  view,  that  fo  many  deities,  after  having  entered 
the  fcene  of  adion,  fhould  perform  fo  fhort  a  part,  and 
immediately  become  themfelves  fpe«5i:ators  ?   I   conceive 
the  reafon  of  this  condud  in  the  poet  to  be,  that  A- 
chillcs   has  been  inaiflive  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
poem  ;  and  as  he  is  the  hero  of  it,  ou^iht  to  be  the  chief 
characfter  in  it :    the  poet  therefore  withdraws  the  gods 
from  the  field,  that  Achilles  may  have  the  whole  honour 
of  the  day,  and  not  a61:  in  fubordinarion  to  the  deities  : 
befides  the  poem  now  draws  to  a  conclulion,  and  it  is  ne- 
celfary  for  Homer  to  enlarge  upon  the  exploits,  of  A- 
chilles,  that  he  may  kave  a  noble  idea  of  his  valour  up- 
on the  mind  of  the  reader. 
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Spread  o'er  his  breaft  the  fencing  fhield  he  bore. 

And  as  he  mov'd,  his  jav'lin  flam'd  before. 

Not  fo  Pelides  ;  furious  to  engage, 

He  rufti'dimpetaous.     Such  die  Hon's  rage., 

Who  viewing  fir(l  his  foes  with  fcornful  eyes,  200 

Tho'  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rife, 

Stalks  carelefs  on,  with  unregarding  pride  ; 

'Till  at  the  length,  by  fome  brave  youth  defy'd. 

To  his  bold  fpear  the  favage  turns  alone, 

He  murmurs  fury  with  an  hollow  groan ;  205 

He  grins,  he  foams,  he  rolls  his  eyes  around  ;  < 

Lafh'd  by  his  tail  his  heaving  fides  refound  ; 

He  calls  up  all  his  rage ;  he  grinds  his  teeth, 

-Refolv'd  on  vengeance,  or  refolv'd  on  death. 

So  fierce  Achilles  on  ^neas  flies  ;  2lO 

So  (lands  ^Eneas,  and  his  force  defies. 

Ere  yet  the  flern  encounter  join'd,  begun 

The  feed  of  Thetis  thus  to  Venus'  fon. 

Why  comes  ^neas  thro'  the  ranks  fo  far  ? 
Seeks  he  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war,  2 1 5 


V.  214,  <r/r.  T^e  converfation  of  Achilles  and  JEne- 
as.']  I  fliall  lay  before  the  reader  the  words  of  Euftathi- 
■us  in  defence  of  this  palTage,  which  I  confefs  feems  to  me 
to  be  faultj  in  the  poet.  The  reader,  fays  he,  would 
naturally  exped  fome  great  and  terrible  atchievements 
ihould  enfue  from  Achilles  on  his  fiid  enterance  upon  ac- 
tion. The  poet  leems  to  prepare  us  for  it,  by  his 
inagnificent  introduction  of  him  into  the  field  :  but  in- 
ftead  of  a  ftorm,  we  have  a  calm ;  he  follows  the  fame 
method  in  this  book  as  he  did  in  the  third,  where  when 
60th  armies  were  ready  to  engage  in  a  general  confli<5!:, 
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In  hope  the  reahiis  of  Priam  to  enjoy. 

And  prove  his  rneiiis  to  the  throne  of  Troy  ? 

Grant  that  bdocath  thy  Jance  Achilles  dies. 

The  partial  monarch  may  refufe  the  prize  ; 

Sons  he  has  many  ;  thofe  thy  pride  may  quell ;        220 

And  'tis  his  fault  to  love  thofe  fons  too  well. 

Or,  in  reward  of  thy  viflorious  hand, 

Has  Troy  propos'd  fome  fpacious  tracl  of  land  ? 

An  ample  foreft,  or  a  fair  domain. 

Of  hills  for  vines,  and  arable  for  grain  ?  225 

Ev'n  this,  perhaps,  will  hardly  prove  thy  lot. 

But  can  Achilles  be  16  foon  forgot  ? 

he  ends  the  day  in  a  fingle  combate  between  two  heroes : 
thus  he  always  agreeably  furprizes  his  reader:,  Belides 
the  admirers  of  Homer  reap  a  farther  advantage  from  this 
converfation  of  tlie  heroes :  there  is  a  chain  of  ancieitt 
hiftory  as  well  as  aferies  of  poetical  beauties. 

Madam  Dacier's  excufe  is  very  little  better  :  and  to 
Ihew  that  diis  is  really  a  fault  in  the  poet,  I  believe  I  may 
appeal  to  the  tafte  of  e\'«ry  reader  wiio  certainly  finds 
himfelf  difappointed  :  our  expeflation  is  raifed  to  fee  gods 
■  and  heroes  engage,  when  fuddenly  it  all  finks  into  fuch  a 
combate,  in  which  neither  party  receives  a  wound  :  and 
(what  is  more  extraordinary)  the  gods  are  made  the  fpec- 
tators  of  fo  fmall  an  action  !  what  occafion  was  there  for 
thunder,  earthqr.akes,  and  defcending  deities,  to  intro- 
duce a  matter  of  fo  little  importance  ?  neither  is  it  any 
excufe  to  fay  he  has  given  us  a  piece  of  ancient  hiftory ; 
we  expe(5l:ed  to  read  a  poet,  not  an  hiitorian.  In  fliort, 
after  the  greateft.  preparation  for  adion  imaginable,  he 
fufpends  the  whole  narration,  and  from  the  heat  of  a 
poet,  cods  at  once  into  the  feiplicity  of  an  hifloiian. 

,  -Once 
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Once  (as  I  tliink)  you  faw  this  brandifh'd  fpear. 

And  then  the  great  /Eneas  feem'd  to  fear. 

With  hearty  hafte  from  Ida's  mount  he  fled,  2-0 

Nor,  'till  he  reach'd  LyrneiTus,  turn'd  his  head. 

Her  lofty  walls  not  long  our  progrefs  fbiy'd ; 

Thofe,  Pallas,   Jove,  and  we,  in  ruins  laid  : 

In  Grecian  chains  her  captive  race  were  cafl.; 

'Tis  true,  the  great  ^?Lheas  fled  too  fafl.  23  J 

Defrauded  of  my  conquefl:  once  before, 

What  then  I  loft,  the  Gods  this  day  reilore. 

Go  ;  while  thou  may'ft-,  avoid  the  threaten'd  fate ;  -' 

Fools  (lay  to  feel  it,  and  are  v/ife  too  late.  -^ 

To  this  Anchifes'  fon.     Such  words  employ         240 
To  one  that  fears  thee,  fome  un warlike  boy ; 
Such  we  difdcrin ;  the  bcft  may  be  defy'd 
With  mean  reproaches,  and  unmanly  pride  : 
Unworthy  the  high  race  from  wliich  we  came, 
Proclaim'd  fo  loudly  by  the  voice  of  fame ;  2,|  j 

£ach  from  illuftrioiis  fathers  draws  his  line  ; 
Each  goddefs-born  ;  half  human,  half  divine. 
Thetis'  this  day,  or  Venus'  offspring  dies, 
And  tears  fliall  trickle  from  celeftial  eyes  : 
For  when  two  heroes,  thus  deriv'd,  contend,  250 

'Tis  not  in  words  the  glorious  ftrife  can  end. 
If  yet  thou  farther  feek  to  learn  my  birth 
(A  tale  refounded  thro' the  fpacious  earth) 
Hear  how  the  glorious  origin  we  prove 
From  ancient  Dardanus,  the  firft  from  Jov-e  ;  55  5 

Vol.  IV.  E 
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Dardania's  walls  he  rais'd ;  fijr  Illon,  then, 

(The  city  fince  of  raany-languag'd  men) 

Was  not.     The  natives  were  content  to  till 

The  (liady  foot  of  Ida's  fount-ful  hill. 

From  Dardanus,  great  Erichthoniiis  fprings,  260 

The  richeft,  once,  of  Afia's  wealthy  kings; 

Three  thoufand  mares  his  fpacious  paftures  bred. 

Three  thoufand  foals  befide  their  mothers  fed. 

Boreas,  enaraour'd  of  the  fprightly  train. 

Concealed  his  godhead  in  a  flowing  mane,  265 


V.  258.  The  native i  nuere  content  to  till 

The  Jhady  foot  of  Ida  s  fount-ful  hllU 

AAA'  W  Cttu^hx?  aKiov  7roAv7r/^«x8"l^;i5. 

Plato  and  Strabo  underftand  this  pafTage  as  favouring 
the  opinion  that  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  world 
were  firfl  inhabited,  after  the  univerfal  deluge ;  and  tliat 
mankind  by  degrees  defcended  to  dwell  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hills  (which  they  would  have  the  word 
vTs-a^iicc  fignify)  and  only  in  greater  procefs  of  time 
ventured  into  the  valleys  :  Virgil  however  feems  to  have 
taken  this  word  in  a  fenfe  fomething  different  where  he 
alludes  to  this  pafTage.     ^n.  3.  v  109. 

-.,  Nondum  IHuvi  et  arces 

p crgatneje  Jieterant  i  habit abant  vallibus  imis, 

V.  262.  Three  thoufand  viares,  etc.]  The  number  of 
the  horfcs  and  mares  of  Erichthonius  may  feem  incre- 
dible, were  we  not  affured  by  Herodotus  that  there  were 
in  the  ftud  of  Cyrus  at  one  time  (befides  thofe  for  the 
fervicc  of  war)  eight  hundred  horfes  and  fix  thoufand 
fix  hundred  mares.  Euftathius. 
V.  ?64.  Boreas  enamour  d,  etc.]  Homer  has  the  hap- 
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"With  voice  diflcmbled  to  his  loves  lie  neigh 'd. 
And  cours'd  the  dappled  beauties  o'er  the  mead: 
Hence  fprung  twelve  others  of  unrival'd  kind, 
Swift  as  their  mother  mares,  and  father  wind. 
Thefe  lightly  Hamming,  when  they  fwcpt  the  plain,  270 
Nor  ply'd  the  grafs,  nor  bent  the  tender  grain  ; 

pinefs  of  making  the  leafl:  drcumflance  confiderable  ;  the 
fubje(5t  grows  under  his  hands,  and  the  plainefl:  matter 
fhines  in  his  drefs  of  poetry  :  another  poet  would  have 
faid  thefe  horfes  were  as  fwift  as  the  wind,  but  Homer 
tells  you  that  they  fprung  from  Boreas  the  god  of  the 
wind  ;  and  thence  drew  their  fwiftnefs. 

V.  270.  T/:e/e  lightly  skimmir.g^  a?  they  fnvept  the 
plai;i,']  The  poet  illi.lbatcs  the  fwiftnefs  of  thefe  horfes 
by  defcribing  them  as  running  over  the  (landing  corn, 
and  furface  of  waters,  without  jnaking  any  impreffion. 
Virgil  has  imitated  thefe  lines,  and  adapts  what  Homer 
fays  of  thele  horfes  to  the  Iv/iftneis  of  Camilla,  JEru 
7.  V.  809. 

Jlla  vel  tntaft>x  fegetU  per  famma  volar ct 
Gramina  ;  nee  tenet  as  curfu  Iccf-jfet  artjlas  : 
Vel  mare  per  mediiuriyfiHClu  fafpenfa  tuinenti 
Ferret  iter^  celcres  nee  ttngeret  aquore  pi  ant  as. 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive  that  Virgil's  is  ulmoft  a 
literal  tranflation  :  he  has  imitated  the  very  run  of  the 
verfes,  which  flow  nimbly  away  in  dactyls,  and  as  fwift 
as  the  wind  they  defcribe. 

I  cannot  but  obfer\e  one  thing  in  favour  of  Homer, 
that  there  can  no  greater  commendation  be  given  to  him, 
than  by  confidering  the  condud  of  Virgil :  who,  thou  oh 
undoubtedly  the  greatell  poet  after  him,  feldora  ventures 
to  vary  much  from  his  original  in  the  paffages  he  takes 
from  him,  as  in  a  defpair  of  improving,  and  contented 
if  he  can  but  equal  them, 

E2 
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And  when  along  the  level  feas  they  flew. 
Scarce  on  the  furface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 
Such  Erlchthonius  was  :  from  him  there  came 
The  facred  Tros,  of  whom  the  Trojan  name.  275 

Three  fons  renown'd  adorn'd  his  nuptial  bed, 
llus,  Aflaracus,  and  Ganymed  : 
The  raatchlefs  Ganymed,  divinely  fair, 
"Whom  heav'n  enamour'd  fnatch'd  to  upper  ar, 
To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (asthereal  gueft)  280 

The  grace  and  glory  of  th'  ambrofial  fea'i. 
The  two  remaining  fons  the  line  divide  : 
Firfl  rcfe  Laomedon  from  Ilus'  fide  ; 
From  him  Tithonus,  now  in  cares  grown  old, 
And  Priam,  (bled:  with  Hedlor,  brave  and  bold:)      285 
Clytius  and  Lanipus,  ever-honour'd  pair  ; 
And  Hicetaon,  thunderbolt  of  war. 
From  great  AfTaracus  fprung  Capys,  He 
B.?gat  Anchifes,  and  Anchifes  me. 

v.  280.  To  hear  the  cup  of  Jove  7\  To  be  a  cup-bearer 
has  in  all  ages  and  nations  been  reckoned  an  honourable 
employment :  Sappho  mentions  it  in  honour  of  her  bro- 
ther Labiclius,  that  he  was  cup-bearer  to  the  nobles  of 
Mitylcne  :  the  fon  of  Menelaus  executed  the  fame  office  ; 
Hebe  and  Mercury  ferved  the  gods  in  the  fame  flation. 
It  was  the  caftom  In  the  Pagan  worfliip  to  employ 
noble  youths  to  pour  the  vv'ine  upon  the  facriflce  :  in  this 
office  Gan3'^mcde  might  probably  attend  upon  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  and  and  from  tlaence  was  fabled  to  be  his  cup- 
bearer.    Euftathius. 
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Such  is  our  race :  'tis  fortune  gives  us  birth,  290 

But  Jove  alone  endues  the  foul  with  worth : 

He,  fource  of  pow'r  and  might !  with  boundlefs  fway, 

All  human  courage  gives,  or  takes  away. 

Long  in  the  field  of  words  we  may  contend. 

Reproach  is  infinite,  and  knows  no  end,  29 S 

Arm'd  or  with  truth  or  falfliood,  right  or  wrong. 

So  voluble  a  weapon  is  the  tongue ; 

Wounded,  we  wound ;  and  neither  fide  can  fail. 

For  every  man  has  equal  ftrcngth  to  rail : 

Women  alone,  when  in  the  flreets  they  jar,  ■    306 

Perhaps  excel  us  in  the  wordy  war; 

Like  us  they  (land,  encompafs'd  with  the  croud, 

And  vent  their  anger  impotent  and  loud. 

Ceafe  then Our  bufmefs  in  the  field  of  fight. 

Is  not  to  queftion,  but  to  prove  our  might.  305 

To  all  thofe  infults  thou  haft  ofi^er'd  here. 
Receive  this  anfwer :  'us  my  Hying  fpear. 

He  fpoke.     With  all  his  force  the  jav'lin  flung, 
Fix'd  deep,  and  loudly  in  the  buckler  rung. 
Far  on  his  outflretch'd  arm,  Ptlides  held  ::;iO 

(To  meet  the  thund'ring  hnce)  his  dreadful  fliield. 
That  trembled  as  it  ftuck ;  nor  void  of  fear 
Saw,  ere  it  fell,  th'  immeafurable  fpcar. 
His  fears  were  vain ;  th'  impenetrable  charms 
Secur'd  the  temper  of  th'ssthereal  arms,  3^  „ 

Through  two  flrong  plates  the  point  its  pafTi'.ge  held. 
But  flopp'd,  and  refled,  by  the  third  repeii'.t. 

E  3 


i_ 
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Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mold, 

Conipos'd  the  fhield,  of  brafs  each  outward  fold, 

Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold:  3  320 

There  ftuck  the  lance.     Then  rifing  ere  he  threw. 

The  forceful  fpear  of  great  Achilles  flew, 

And  pierc'd  the  Dardan  fliield's  extremeft  bound. 

Where  the  fhrill  brafs  return'd  a  fliarper  found : 

Through  the  thin  verge  the  Pelean  weapon  glides,    325 

And  the  flight  cov'ring  of  expanded  hides. 

j^neas  his  contracfled  body  bends. 

And  o'er  him  high  the  riven  targe  extends. 

Sees  through  its  parting  plates,  the  upper  air. 

And  atiiis  back  perceives  the  quiv'ring  fpear:         330 

A  fate  lb.  near  him,  chills  his  foul  with  fright. 

And  fwinis  before  his  eyes  the  many-colour'd  light. 

Achilles,  rufhing  in  with  dreadful  cries, 

Draws  his  broad  blade,  and  at  jEneas  flies  : 

Apneas  rouzing  as  the  foe  came  on,  33 f 

(With  force  collefled)  heaves  a  mighty  flone : 

A  raafs  enormous  !  which  in  modern  days 

Not  two  of  earth's  deg^n'rate  fons  could  raiie. 

But  Ocean's  God,  whofe  eartliquakes  rock  the  ground, 

Saw  the  diftrefs,  and  mov'd  the  pow'rs  around.         340 


V.  3;9.  But  OcearCs  Gody  etc.]  The  conduifl  of  the 
poet  in  making  /tineas  owe  his  fafety  to  Neptune  in  this 
T)lace  is  remarkable  :  Neptune  is  an  enemy  to  the  Tro- 
jans, yet  he  dares  not  fuffer  fo  pious  a  man  to  fall,  leftju- 
piter  ihould  be  offended :  tliis  (hews,  fays  Euftathius, 
that  piety  is  always  under  the  protedion  of  God;  and 
that  favours  are  fometimcs  conferred  not  out  of  kindnefs, 
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Lo  !  on  the  brink  of  fate  .Eneas  (lands, 
An  inftcint  viclira  to  Achilles'  hands  : 
By  Phoebus  urg'd ;  but  Phoebus  has  beftow'd 
His  aid  In  vain  :  the  man  o'erpow'rs  the  God. 
And  can  ye  fee  this  righteous  cliief  atone  34? 

With  guiltlefs  blood,  for  vices  not  his  own  ? 
To  all  the  Gods  his  conftant  vows  were  paid  : 
Sure,  tho'  he  wars  for  Troy  he  claims  our  aid. 
Fate  wills  not  this  ;  nor  thus  can  Jove  refign 
The  future  father  of  the  Dardan  line:  35O 

The  firft  great  anceftor  obtain'd  his  grace, 
And  fllll  his  love  defcends  on  all  the  race. 
For  Priam  now,  and  Priam's  falthlefs  kind, 
At  length  are  odious  to  th'  all-feeing  mind ; 


but  to  prevent  the  greater  detriment :  thus  Neptune  pre- 
ferves  i^^^neas,  left  Jupiter  fliould  revenge  his  death  upon 
the  Grecians.. 

V.  345,  And  can  ye  fee  this  righteous  chiefs  etc.]] 
Though  .Eneas  is  reprefented  a  man  of  great  courage, 
yet  his  piety  is  his  mod  ftiining  charadler :  this  is  the 
reafon  why  he  is  always  the  care  of  the  gods,  and  they 
favour  him  conflantly  through  the  whole  poem  with 
their  immediate  protedion . 

It  is  in  this  light  that  VirgilTias  prefented  him  to  the 
view  of  the  reader:  his  valour  bears  but  the  fecond 
place  in  the  iEneis.  In  the  Ilias  indeed  he  Is  drawn  iri 
miniature,  and  in  the  iElnels  at  full  length ;  but  there 

are  the  fame  features  in  the  copy,  which  are  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  he  is  the  fame  ^neas  In  Rome  as  he  v/as  iij 

Troy. 
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On  great  iEneas  fhall  devolve  the  reign  555 

And  fons  fucceeding  fons  the  lafting  line  fuilain.  ' 

V.  355.  On  great  JEneas  fl^all  devolve  the  reign, 

And  fons  fucceedvig fons  the  lafiing  linefuflair2\ 
The  (lory  of  ^Eneas's  founding  the  Roman  empire,  gave 
Virgil  the  iinefl-  occafion  imaginable  of  paying  a  comple- 
ment to  Augudus,  and  his  countrymen,  who  were  fond 
of  being  thought  the  defcendants  of  Troy.  He  has  tranl- 
lated  thefe  lines  literally,  and  put  them  in  the  nature  of 
a  prophecy ;  as  the  favourers  of  the  opinion  of  ^5'neas's 
{ailing  into  Italy,  imagine  flomer's  to  be. 


'Atveuio  Zi'yj  Tpcoics-iv  livcl^&i 


Kxi  %-X,7^i?  TTxT^UV  rolKlV  f^iTOTTiC^i   yivavTxu 

Hie  domus  lEnea  cun£iis  dominabitur  oris, 
Et  nati  naiorum  et  qui  nafcentur  ab  Hits, 

There  has  been  a  very  ancient  alteration  made  as 
Strabo  obferves)  in  thefe  two  lines,  by  fubflitudng  Wv- 
T«ori,  in  the  room  of  rq^doicrt.  It  is  not  improbable  but 
Virgil  might  give  occafion  for  it,  by  his  cun^is  dominw 
bitur  oris. 

Euflathlus  does  not  intirely  difcountenance  this  {lory  : 
if  it  be  underflood,  fays  he,  as  a  prophecy,  the  poet 
might  take  it  from  the  Sibylline  oracles.  He  farther  re- 
marks, that  the  poet  artfully  interweaves  into  his  poem 
not  only  the  things  which  happened  before  the  com- 
mencement, and  in  the  profecution  of  the  Trojan  war; 
but  other  matters  of  importance  which  happened  even  af- 
ter that  war  was  brought  to  "a  conclufion.  Thus  for  in- 
ftance,  we  have  here  a  piece  of  hli'tory  not  extant  in  any 
other  author,  by  which  we  are  informed  that  the  houfe 
of  ^^neas  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Troas,  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  Priam.     Euflathius. 

This  pafTage  is  very  confiderable,  for  it  ruins  the  fa- 
mous cliimcera  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  family 
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The  great  earth-fhaker  thus  :  to  whom  replies     ' 
Th' imperial  goddefs  with  the  radiant  eyes. 

of  the  Ccefars,  who  both  pretended  to  deduce  their  ori- 
ginal from  Venus  by  i^neas,  alledging  that  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  iEneas  came  into  Italy  :   and  this  preten- 
fion  is  hereby  adually  deftroyed.     This  teftimony  of 
Homer  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  authentic  a(5l,  the 
fidelity  and  verity  whereof  cannot  be  queftioned.    Nep- 
time,  as  much   an  enemy  as  he  is  to  the  Trojans,  de- 
clares that  iEneas,  and  after  him  his  pofierity,  fhall  reign 
over  the  Trojans.      Would  Homer  have  put  this  pro- 
phecy in  Neptune's  mouth,   if  he  had  not  known  that 
jSneas  did  not  leave  Troy,  but  that  he  reigned  there, 
and  if  he  had  not  feen  in  his  time  the  defcendants  of 
that  prince  reign  there  likewife  ?  That  poet  wrote  two 
hundred  and  fixty  years,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  taking 
of  Troy ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  he  v/rote  in  fome 
of  the  towns  of  Ionia,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Phrygia,  fo  that  the  time  and  place  give  fuch  a 
weight  to  his  depofition,  that  nothing  can  invalidate  it. 
All  that  the  hidorians  have  written  concerning  ii^neas's 
voyage  into  Italy,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  romance, 
made  on  purpofe  to  deftroy  all  hidorical  truth  ;  for  the 
mod  ancient  is  pofterior  to  Homer  by  fome  ages.     Be- 
fore Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus,  fome  writers  being  /en- 
Cble  of  the  ftrength  of  this  paflage  of  Homer,  undertook 
to  explain  it  fo  as  to  reconcile  it  with  this  fable  ;  and 
they  (aid  that  ^neas,  after  having  been  in  Italy,  return- 
ed to  Troy,  and  left  his  fon  Afcanius  there.     Diony- 
fius of  Halicarnaffus,  little  fatisfied  with  this  folution, 
which  did  not  feem  to  him  to  be  probable,  has  taken 
another  method  ;  he  would  have  it,  that  by  thefe  words, 
**  He  fhall  reign  over  the  Trojans,"     Homer  meant, 
He  fhall  reign  over  the  Trojans  whom  he  fhall  carry 
with  him  into  Italy.     *•  For  is   it  not  poflible,  fays  he, 
"  that  ^neas  fhould  reign  over  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
"  had  taken  with  him,  though  fettled  elfewhere  i  " 
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Good  as  he  is,  to  immolate  or  fpare 

The  Dardan  prince,  O  Neptane,  be  thy  care  j         360 

Pallas  and  I,  by  all  that  Gods  can  bind. 

Have  fworn  deflru(5lion  to  the  Trojan  kind  ; 

Not  ev'n  an  inftant  to  protraft  their  fate. 

Or  fave  one  member  of  the  finking  flate ; 

Till  her  lafl:  flame  be  quench'd  with  her  laft  gore,    365 

And  ev'n  her  crumbling  ruins  are  no  more. 

The  king  of  Ocean  to  the  fight  defcends, 
Thro' all  the  whifl-ling  darts  his  courfe  he  bends. 
Swift  interpos'd  between  the  warriors  iiies. 
And  cafis  thick  darknefs  o'er  Achilles'  eyes.  370 


That  hi{torian,  who  wrote  In  Rome  itfelf,  and  in  the 
Tcry  reign  of  Augufius,  was  wiling  to  make  his  coart 
to  that  prince,  by  explaining  this  pafiage  of  Homer,  fo 
as  to  favour  the  chimasra  he  was  pofiefied  with.  And 
this  is  a  reproach  that  may  with  fome  juflice  be  caft  on 
him  ;  for  poets  may  by  their  fictions  flatter  princes,  and 
welcome  :  it  is  their  trade.  But  for  hiftorians  to  cor- 
rupt the  gravity  and  feverity  of  hiftory,  to  fubfHtute 
fable  in  the  place  of  truth,  is  what  ought  not  to  be  par- 
doned. Strabo  was  much  more  fcrupulous,  for  though 
he  wrote  his  books  of  geography  towards  the  beginning 
of  Tiberius's  reign,  yet  he  had  the  courage  to  give  a 
right  explication  to  this  pafiage  of  Homer,  and  to  aver, 
that  this  poet  faid,  and  meant,  that  ^neas  remained  at 
"Troy,  that  he  reigned  therein,  Priam's  whole  race  being 
extinguiflied,  and  that  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  chil- 
dren after  him,  lib.  13.  You  may  fee  this  whole  matter 
difcufied  in  a  letter  from  M.  Bochart  to  M.  de  Segrais, 
who  has  prefixed  it  to  his  remarks  upon  the  tranflatioa 
of  Virgil, 
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From  great  ^Eneas'  (hleld  the  fpear  he  drew, 
And  at  its  maiter's  feet  the  weapon  threw. 

That  done,  with  force  divine  he  fnatch'd  on  high 
The  Dardan  prince,  and  bore  him  thro'  the  (ley, 
Smooth  gliding  without  (lep,  above  the  heads  375 

Of  warring  heroes,  and  of  bounding  fteeds. 
Till  at  the  battle's  utmoft  verge  they  light. 
Where  the  flow  Caucans  clofe  the  rear  of  fight : 

V.  1^78.  Where  thejlonv  Caucans  clofe  the  rear.']  The 
Caucones  (fays  Euftathius)  were  of  Paphlagonian  extradl: 
and  this  perhaps  was  the  reafon  why  they  are  not  diflintSl- 
ly  mentioni^d  in  the  catalogue,  they  being  included  un- 
der the  geiieral  name  of  Paphlagonians :  tho'  two  lines 
are  quoted  which  are  faid  to  have  been  left  out  by  fome 
tranfcriber,  and  immediately  followed  this. 

Which  verfes  are  thefe. 

Or  as  others  read  ky^AfinZo?. 

0/   TTiPt   TfCi^^iViOV   TTolx^UaV  kXv]u,    OU^OtT     VOtlO'J^ 

Or  according  to  others, 

Yet  I  believe  thefe  are  not  Homer's  lines  but  rather  the 
addition  of  fome  tranfcriber ;  and  it  is  evident  by  con- 
fulting  the  paflage  from  which  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
curtailed,  that  they  would  be  abfurd  in  that  place ;  for 
the  fecond  line  is  atSlually  there  already  ;  and  as  thefe 
Caucons  are  faid  to  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Partheni- 
ns,  fo  are  the  Paphlagonians  in  the  above-mentioned  paf- 
fage.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  Caucons  are 
included  in  the  Paphlagonians. 
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The  Godhead  there  (his  heav  nly  form  confefs'd) 
AVith  words  like  thefe  the  panting  chief  addrefs'd.  380 

AVhat  pow'r,  O  prince,  with  force  inferior  far 
Urg'd  thee  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war  ! 
lienceforth  beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom, 
Defrauding  fate  of  all  thy  fame  to  come. 
But  when  the  day  decreed  (for  come  it  mud)  385 

Shall  lay  this  dreadful  hero  in  the  duft, 
Let  then  the  furies  of  that  arm  be  known, 
Secure,  no  Grecian  force  tranfcends  thy  own. 

With  that,  he  left  him  wond'ring  as  he  lay, 
Then  from  Achilles  chas'd  the  mift  away:  390 

Sudden,  returning  with  the  flream  of  light, 
The  fcene  of  war  came  rufliing  on  his  fight. 
Then  thus,  amaz'd :  what  wonders  ftnke  my  mind ! 
My  fpear,  that  parted  on  the  wings  of  wind, 
Laid  here  before  me  !  and  the  Dardan  lord  39S 

That  fell  this  infbnt,  vanifh'd  from  my  fwordl 
I  thought  alone  with  mortals  to  contend. 
But  powVs  celeftial  fure  this  foe  defend. 
Great  as  he  is,  our  arm  he  fcarce  will  try, 
Content  for  once,  with  all  his  Gods,  to  fly.  400 

Now  then  let  others  bleed This  faid,  aloud 

He  vents  his  fury,  and  inflames  the  croud, 

O  Greeks  (he  cries,  and  ev'ry  rank  alarms) 

Join  batde,  man  to  man,  and  arms  to  arms ! 

*Tis  not  in  rae,  tho*  favour'd  by  the  sky,  405 

To  mow  whole  U'oops,  and  make  ^vhole  armies  fly  •: 

No 
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No  God  can  fingly  fuch  a  hoft  engage, 

Not  Mars  himfelf,  nor  great  Minerva's  rage. 

But  whatfoe'er  Achilles  can  irifpire, 

Whate'er  of  aftive  force,  or  ading  fire,  4 10 

Whate'er  this  heart  can  prompt,  or  hand  obey ; 

All,  all  Achilles,  Greeks  !  is  yours  to-day. 

Thro'  yon*  wide  hoft  this  ami  fhall  fcatter  fear. 

And  thin  the  fquadrons  with  my  fingle  fpear. 

He  faid:  nor  lefs  elate  with  martial 'joy,  4T5 

The  godlike  Hedtor  warm'd  the  troops  of  Troy. 
Trojans,  to  war  !  think  Hevflor  leads  you  on  ; 
Nor  dread  the  vaunts  of  Peleus'  Iwughty  fon. 
Deeds  mufl  decide  our  f&te.     Ev'n  thofc  with  wor^s 
Infult  the  brave,  who  -trenrole  at  their  fwords  :  420 

The  weakeft  atheifl-wretch  all  heav'n  defies,  ^ 

But  flirinks  and  fh udders,  when  the  thunder  flies.  ^ 

Nor  from  yon'  boafter  flirJl  your  chief  retire. 
Not  tho'  his  heart  were  fteel,  his  hands  were  fire  ; 
That  fire,  that  (leel,  your  Hedor  iliou'd  withftand,    425 
And  brave  that  vengeful  heart,  that  dreadful  hand. 

Thus  (breathing  rage  tliro' all)  the  hero  faid; 
A  wood  of  lances  rifes  round  his  head, 
Clamours  on  clamours  temped  all  the  air, 
Thev  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  to  the  war.     43*0 
But  Phoebus  warns  him  from  high  heav'n  to  fhua 
The  fingle  fight  with  Thetis'  godlike  fon  ; 
More  fafe  to  combate  in  the  mingled  band. 
Nor  tempt  too  near  the  terrors  of  his  hand. 

Vol.    IV.  F 
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He  hears,  obedient  to  the  God  of  light,  43-j 

And  pkmg'd  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  fight. 

Then  fierce  Achilles,  fhouting  to  the  Hiies,  i 

On  Troy's  whole  force  with  boundlefs  fury  flies. 
iFirll  fills  Iphytion,  at  liis  army's  head  ; 
Brave  was  the  chief,  and  brave  the  hoft  he  led,       440 
From  great  Otrynteus  he  deriv'd  his  blood. 
His  mother  was  a  Nais  of  the  flood  ; 
Beneath  the  fliades  of  Tmolas,  crown 'd  with  fnow, 
From  Hyde's  walls  he  rul'd  the  lands  below. 
Fierce  as  he  fprings,  the  fword  his  head  divides  ;      44  j 
The  parted  vlfage  falls  on  equal  fides : 
With  loud-refounding  arms  he  ftrikes  the  plain  ; 
"While  thus  Achilles  glories  o'er  the  flain. 

JLie  there,  Otryntides  !  the  Trojan  earth 
Receives  thee  dead,  tho'  Gygx  boaft  thy  birth  ;       4J0 
Thofe  beauteous  fields  where  Hyllus'  waves  are  roll'd, 
And  plenteous  Hermus  fwells  with  tides  of  gold, 

Are  thine  no  more Th*  infulting  hero  faid, 

A.nd  left  him  flceping  in  eternal  fliade. 
The  rolling  wheels  of  Greece  the  body  tore,  45  j 

And  daih'd  their  axles  with  no  vulgar  gore. 
Demoleon  next,  Antencr's  offspring,  laid 
♦Breathlefs  in  duft,  tlie  price  of  radmefs  paid, 
Th'  impatient  (leel  with  full  defcending  fway 
'Forc'd  thro'  his  brazen  helm  its  furious  way,  460 

^efifllefs  drove  the  battcr'd  fivull  before, 
And  dafli'd  and  mingled  -all  .tlie  brains  with  gore. 
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This  fees  Hippodamas,  and  fciz'd  \vith  fright,. 

Deferts  his  chariot  for  a  fwlfter  flioht : 

The  lance  arrefts  him  :  an  Ignoble  wound'  46  J 

The  panting  Trojan  rivets  to  the  gronnd. 

He  groans  away  his  foul :  not  louder  rores 

At  Neptune's  flirlne  on  Helice's  high  fliores 

The  vidlim  bull ;  the  rocks  rebellow  round. 

And  Ocean  liftens  to  the  grateful  found,  47 O 

Then  fell  on  Polydore  his  vengeful  rage. 
The  youngefl:  hope  of  Priam's  (looping  age : 

"V.  467. Xoi  louder  rarer 

At  Neptune^s  fhrine  on  Helice's  high/I:oresJ} 
Iq  Heilce,  a  town  of  Achaia,  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  Neptune  had  a  magnificent 
temple,  where  the  lonians  offered  every  year  to  him  a 
facrifice  of  a  bull ;  and  it  was  with  thefe  people  an  au- 
fpicious  fign,  and  a  certain  mark,  that  the  facrifice  would 
be  accepted,  if  the  bull  belloived  as  he  was  led  ta  tha 
altir.     After  the  Ionic  migration,  which  happened  a- 
bout  140  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  lonians  of 
Afia  aflembled  in  the  fields  of  Priene  to  celebrate  the 
fame  feftival  in  honour  of  Heliconian  Neptune  ;  and  as 
thofe  of  Priene  valued  themfelves  upon  being  originally 
of  Helice,  they  chofe  for  the  king  of  the  facrifice  a  young 
Prienlan,     It  is  needlefs  to  difpute  from  whence  the  poet 
has  taken  his  comparifon ;  for  as  he  lived  100,  or  120 
years  after  the  Ionic  migration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
he  took  it  in  the  Allan  Ionia,  and  at  Priene  itfelf ;  where 
he  had  probably  often  afiifted  at  that  facrifice,  and  been 
witnefs  of  the  ceremonies  therein  obferved.     This  poet 
always  appears  ftrongly  addided  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
lonians,  which  makes  fome  conjedure  that  he  was  an 
Ionian  himfelf.     Euflathius,     Dacler. 

V.  571.  Then  fell  on  Polydore  bis  vengeful  rage,"^ 
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(Whofe  feet  for  fwiftnefs  in  the  race  furpafl) 
Of  all  his  fons,  the  deareft,  and  the  laft. 
To  the  forbiddea  field  he  takes  his  flight  475.. 

In  the  firft  folly  of  a  youthful  knight, 
To  vaunt  his  fwiftnefs  wheels  arotrnd  the  plain. 
But  vaunts  not  long,  with  all  his  fwiftnefs  fhrn. 
Struck  where  the  croiTing  belts  unite  behind. 
And  golden  rings  the  double  back-plate  join'd  :         4^0 
Forth  thro'  the  navel  buril  the  thrilling  fteel ; 
And  on  his  knees  with  piercing  fhrieks  he  fell  • 
The  rafhing  entrails  pour'd  upon  the  ground 
His  hands  colled ;  and  darknefs  wraps  him  round. 
When  Hedor  view'd,  all  ghaftly  in  his  gore  aSc 

TIius  fadly  llain,  th' unhappy  Polydore; 
A  cloud  of  forrov/  overcaft  his  fight. 
His  foul  no  longer  brook'd  the  ditlant  fiaht. 
Full  in  Achilles' dreadful  €-ont  he  came, 
And  (hook  his  jav'lin  like  a  waving  flame.  450 

Euripides  in  his  Hecuba  has  followed  another  tradition, 
v/hen  he  makes  Polydorus  the  fon  of  Priam  and  of  He- 
cuba, and  flain  by  Polymneftor  king  of  Thrace,  after 
the  taking  of  Troy  ;  for  according  to  Homer,  he  is  not 
the  fon  of  Hecuba,  but  of  Laothoe,  as  he  fays  in  the 
following  book,  and  is  (lain  by  Achiiles.  Virgil  too  has 
ratjier  chofen  to  follow  Euripides  than  Homer. 

V.  489.  Fullin  Ach'dles^  dreadful  front  he  came.~\  The 
great  judgment  of  the  poet  in  keeping  the  chara(5ler  of 
his  hero,  is  in  this  place  very  evident :  when  Achilles 
was  to  engage  jEneas,  he  holds  a  long  conference  with 
him,  and  with  patience  bears  the  reply  of  jEneas  :  had 
he  purfued  the  fame  method  with  Heftor,  he  had  de- 
parted from  his  ehara<51:er.     Anger  is  the  prevailing  paf^ 
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The  fon  of  Peleus  fees,  with  joy  po/Teft, 

His  heart  high-bounding  in  his  rih'ng  bread: 

And,  lo  !  the  man,  on  whom  black  fates  attend; 

The  man,  that  flew  Achilles,  in  his  friend  ! 

No  more  fhall  Hector's  and  Pelides'  fpear  495 

Turn  from  each  other  in  the  walks  of  war 

Then  with  revengeful  eyes  he  fcan'd  him  o*er  : 
Come,  and  receive  thy  fate  !  he  fpake  no  more. 

Hedor,  undaunted,  thus.     Such  words  eunploy 
To  one  that  dreads  thee,  fome  unwarlike  boy :       500 
Such  we  could  give  defying  and  defy'd. 
Mean  intercourfe  of  obloquy  and  pride ! 
I  know  thy  force  to  mine  fuperior  far ; 
But  heav'n  alone  confers  fuccefs  in  war: 
?»rean  as  I  am,  the  Gods  may  guide  my  dart,  505^ 

And  give  it  entrance  in  a  braver  heart. 

Then  parts  the  lance :  but  Pallas'  hcav'nly  breath 
fax  from  Achilles  wafts  the  winged  death : 
The  bidden  dart  again  to  Hedlor  flies. 
And  at  the  feet  of  its  great  maftcr  Jies.  510 

Achilles  clofes  with  his  hated  foe, 
His  heart  and  eyes  with  flaming  fury  glow  : 

fion  in  Achilles  :  he  left  the  field  In  a  rage  againft  Aga- 
memnon, and  entered  it  again  to  be  revenged  of  Hedor: 
the  poet  therefore  judiciourty  makes  him  take  fire  at  the 
fight  of  his  enemy  :  he  defcribes  him  as  impatient  to  kill 
him,  he  gives  him  a  haughty  challenge,  and  that  chal- 
lenge is  comprehended  in  a  fingle  line  :  his  impatience  to 
be  revengftdj  would  not  fulfer  him  to  delay  it  by  a  length 
of  words. 

F  3 
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But  prefent  to  his  aid,  Apollo  fhrouds 

The  favour'd  hero  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 

Thrice  ftruck  Pelides  with  indignant  heart,  J15 

Thrice  in  impaflive  air  he  plung'd  the  dart  r 

The  fpear  a  fourth  time  bury'd  in  the  cloud. 

He  foams  with  fury,  and  exclaims  aloud.. 

Wretch  !  thou  haft  fcap'd  again,  once  more  thy  flight 
Has  fav'd  thee,  and  the  partial  God  of  light.  520 

But  long  thou  fhalt  not  thy  juft  fate  withftand. 
If  any  power  aflifl:  Achilles'  hand. 
Fly  then  inglorious  !  but  thy  flight  this  d^y 
Whole  hecatoinbs  of  Trojan  ghofts  (hall  pay. 

With  that,  he  gluts  his  rage  on  numbers  flain:     52 J 
Then  Dryops  tumbled  to  th'  enfanguin'd  plain, 
Pierc'd  thro'  the  neck  :  he  left  him  panting  there* 
And  ftopp'd  Demuchus,  great  Philetor's  heir. 


▼.  513.  But  prefent  to  his  aid,  Jfrollo.']  It  is  a  com- 
mon obfervation,  that  a  God  fliould  never  be  introduced 
into  a  poem  but  where  his  prefence  is  neceflary.  And 
it  may  be  afl^ed  why  the  life  of  Hedor  is  of  fuch  im- 
portance that  Apollo  fhould  refcue  him  from  the  hand 
of  Achilles  here,  and  yet  fuffer  him  to  fall  fo  foon  after? 
Euftathius  anfwers,  that  the  poet  had  not  yet  fufEciently 
exalted  the  valour  of  Achilles,  he  takes  time  to  enlarge 
upon  his  atchievements,  and  rlfes  by  degrees  in  his  cha- 
racter, till  he  completes  both  his  courage  and  refentment 
at  one  blow  in  the  death  of  Hedlor.  And  the  poet, 
adds  he,  pays  a  great  compliment  to  his  favourite  coun- 
tryman, by  lliewing  that  nothing  twit  the  intervention  of 
a  God  could  have  laved  ^ilneas  and  He«51:or  from  the  hand 
of  Achilles. 
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Gigantic  chief !  deep  gaili'd  th'  enormous  blade, 

And  for  .the  foul  an  ample  pafTage  made.  530 

J^aogonus  and  Dardanus  expire. 

The  valiant  fons  of  an  unhappy  (ire  ; 

Both  in  one  inftant  from  the  chariot  hurl'd. 

Sunk  in  one  inflant  to  the  nether  world  ; 

This  diff 'rence  only  their  fad  fates  aiford,  535 

That  one  the  fpear  deflroy'd,  and  one  the  fword. 

Nor  lefs  unpity'd,  young  Alaftor  bleeds  ; 
In  vain  his  youth,  in  vain  his  beauty  pleads : 
In  vain  he  begs  thee  with  a  fuppliant's  moan. 
To  fpare  a  form,  an  age  fo  like  thy  own  !  J40 

Unhappy  boy  !  no  pray'r,  no  moving  art. 
E'er  bent  that  fierce,  inexorable  heart ! 
While  yet  he  trembled  at  his  knees,  and  cry'd, 
The  ruthlefs  faulchion  ope'd  his  tender  fide ; 


V.  54 1 .— —  No  prayer  J  no  moving  art 

E'er  bent  that  fierce^  inexorable  heart!"]       ^ 

\  confefs  it  is  a  fatisfaftion  to  me,   to  obferve  with  what 

art  the  poet  purfues  his  fubjed  :  the  opening  of  the  poem 

profeffes   to  treat  of  the  anger  of  Achilles ;  that  anger 

draws  on  all  the  great  events  of  the  ftory :  and  Homer 

at  every  opportunity  awakens  the  reader  to  an  attention 

to  it,  by  mentioning  the  effecls  of  it :  fb  that  when  we 

fee  in  this  place  the  hero  deaf  to  youth  and  compaffion, 

it  is  what  we  expect :  mercy  in  him  would  offend,  be- 

caufe  it  is  contrary  to  his  character.     Homer  propofes 

|te  liim  not  as  a  pattern  for  imitation ;  but  the  moral  of  the 

^^poem  which  he  defigned  the  reader  fhould  draw  from  it, 

is,  that  we  (hould  avoid  anger,  lince  it  is  ever  pernicious 

■    in  the  event. 
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The  panting  liver  pours  a  flood  of  gore  54S 

'That  drowns  his  bofoni  till  he  pants  no  more. 

Thro'  Mulius'  head  then  drove  th*  impetuous  fpear. 
The  warrior  falls,  transfix'd  from  ear  to  ear. 
Thy  life,  Echeclus  I  next  the  fword  bereaves, 
Deep  thro'  the  front  the  pond'rous  faulchion  cleaves ;  5^0 
.W^rm'd  in  die  brain  the  fmoaking  weapon  lies, 
The  purple  death  comes  floating  o'er  his  eyes. 
Then  brave  Deucalion  dy'd :  the  dart  was  flung 
Where  the  knit  nerves  the  pliant  elbow  ftrung  ; 
He  dropt  his  arm,  an  unallifting  weight,  555 

Ar.d  flood  all  impotent,  expecting  fate: 
Full  on  his  neck  the  falling  faulchion  fped, 
From  his  broad  flioulders  hew'd  his  crefted  head : 
Forth  from  the  bone  the  fpinal  marrow  flies. 
And  funk  in  duft,  the  corps  extended  lies.  560 

Rhlgnius,  whofe  race  from  fruitful  Thracia  came, 
(The  fon  of  Pireus,  an  illuftrious  name,) 
Succeeds  to  fate :  the  fpear  his  belly  rends  ; 
Prone  from  his  car  the  thund'ring  chief  defcends : 
The  fquire,  who  faw  expiring  on  the  ground  ^6^ 

His  profl:rate  mafter,  rein'd  the  fteeds  around  : 
His  back  fcarce  turn'd  the  Pellan  jav'lln  gor'd ; 
And  ftreteh'd  the  fervant  o'er  his  dying  lord. 
As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills. 
And  runs  on  crackling  ftirubs  between  the  hills  ;       570 
Then  o'er  the  flubble  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  fldes, 
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This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  rorcs ; 

So  fweep3  the  hero  thro'  the  wafted  fhores  ; 

Around  him  wide,  imnienfe  deftru-ftion  pours,  575 

And  earth  is  delug'd  with  the  flmguine  fliow'rs. 

As  with  autumnal  harveds  cover'd  o'er. 

And  thick  beftrown,  lies  Ceres'  facred  floor, 

\Mien  round  and  round,  with  never-weary'd  pain, 

The  trampling  fleers  beat  out  th'  un-number'd  grain,  5 80 

V.  580.  The  trampling  fleers  heat  out  th*  un-num' 
herdgrain.~\  In  Greece,  inftead  of  threfhing  the  corn 
as  we  do,  they  caufed  it  to  be  trod  out  by  oxen ;  this 
was  Ukewife  pradifed  in  Judsea,  as  is  feen  by  the  law  of 
God,  who  forbad  the  Jews  to  muzzle  the  ox  who  trod 
out  the  corn .  Non  ligahis  os  bovis  terentis  in  area 
fruges  tuas,     Deut.  xxv.     Dacier. 

The  fame  practice  is  flill  preferved  among  the  Turks 
and  modem  Greeks , 

ThefimiVtes  at  the  end,"]  It  is  ufual  with  our  author 
to  heap  his  fimilies  very  thick  together  at  the  concluii- 
on  of  a  book.  He  has  done  the  fame  in  the  feven- 
teenth  :  it  is  the  natural  difcharge  of  a  vafl  imagination, 
heated  in  its  piogrefs,  and  giving  itfelf  vent  in  this  croud 
of  images, 

I  cannot  clofc  the  notes  upon  this  book,  without  ob- 
ferving  the  dreadful  idea  of  Achilles,  which  the  poet 
leaves  upon  the  mind  of  die  reader.  He  drives  his  cha- 
riot over  fliields,  and  mangled  heaps  of  ilain  :  the  wheels, 
the  axle-tree,  and  the  horfes  are  (tained  with  blood,  the 
hero's  eyes  burn  with  faiy,  and  his  hands  are  red  with 
flaughter,  A  painter  might  form  from  this  paffage  the 
picture  of  Mars  in  the  fullnefs  of  his  terrors,  as  well 
as  Phidias  is  faid  to  have  drav/n  from  another,  that  of  Ju- 
piter in  all  his  majeRy. 
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So  the  fierce  courfers,  as  the  chLiiot  rolls. 

Tread  down  v/hole  ranks,  and  crufh  out  heroes  fouls. 

Dafh'd  from  their  hoofs  while  o'er  the  dead  they  fly. 

Black,  bloody  drops  the  fmoaking  chariot  dye : 

The  fpiky  wheels  thro'  heaps  of  carnage  tore ;  585 

And  thick  the  groaning  axles  dropp'd  with  gore. 

High  o'er  the  fcene  of  death  Achilles  (tood, 

Ail  grim  with  dufi^^,  all  horrible  in  blood: 

Yet  ftill  infatiate,  (till  with  rage  on  flame ; 

Such  is  die  luft  of  never-djing  fame  I  590 


THE 


ILIAD- 


BOOK    XXL 


THE      ARGUMENT. 

The  battle  in  the  river  Scamander. 

TH  E  Trojans  fly  before  /^ckilles,  Jovie  towards  the 
tonvn,  others  to  the  river  Scamander;  he  falls  up07i 
the  latter  nxjith  great  /laughter,  takes  tnxielve  cap- 
tives alive,   to  facrifice  to  thejhade  of  Patroclus  ; 
and  kills  Lycaon  and  Aflerop^^as,     Sca7nander  at' 
tacks  him  'VJith  all  his  ivaves  ;  ISeptune  and  Pallas 
ajjiji  the  hero  ;  Simois  joins  Sca?7iander ;    at  length 
Vulcan,  by  the  infligati^n  of  Jurro,  ahnofi  dries  up 
the  river.     This  cojfibate  ended,  the  other  Godi  en^ 
gage  each  other,    Meanivhile  Achilles  continues  the 
Jlaughter,   drives  the  rej}  into  Troys  Agenor  only 
makes  afland,   and  is  conveyed  away  in  a  cloud  by 
4p9llo',  who  {to  delude  Achilles^  takes  upon  hijuA- 
■  genor's  shape,  and  while  he  purfues  him  in  thai  dif- 
g"^fi^  ^/f^/  the  Trojans  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
into  their  city. 

The  fame  day  continues.     The  fcene  is  on  the  hanks 
and  in  the  ft  r  earn  of  Scamander, 

AND  now  to  Xanthus'  gilding  dream  tliey  drov-?. 
^  "^  Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove, 
The  river  here  divides  die  flying  train. 
Part  to  the  tov/n  fly  diverfe  o'er  the  plain, 

This  book  is  entirely  different  from  all  tlie  foregoing : 
though  it  be  a  battle,  it  is  intirely  of  a  new  acd  furpriz- 
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Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  bore  the  fight,      5 
Now    chas'd,  and  trembling  in  ignoble  flight : 
(Thefe  with  a  gather'd  raid  Saturnia  flirouds,  . 
And  rolls  behind  the  rout  a  heap  of  clouds) 
Part  plunge  into  the  dream  :  old  Xanthus  rorcs, 
The  flafliing  billows  beat  the  whiten 'd  lliores :  10 

With  cries  promifcuous  all  the  banks  refound, 
And  here,  and  there,  in  eddies  whirling  round. 
The  Houncing  (Iceds  and  fhrieking  warriors  drown'd. 


ing  kind,  diverfified  with  a  vafl:  quantity  of  imagery  and 
defcription.     The  fcene  is  totally  changed :  he  paints 
the  combate  of  his  hero  with  the  rivers,  and  defer ibes  a 
battle  amidO:  an  inundation.      It  is  obfervable,  that  tho' 
the  whole  war  of  the  Iliad  was  upon  the  banks  of  thefe 
rivers.   Homer  has  artfully  left  out  the  machinery  of  ri- 
ver-gods in  all  the  other  battles,  to  aggrandize  this  of 
his  hero.     There  is  no  book  of  the  poern  that  has  more 
force  of  imagination,  or  in  which  the  great  and  inexhau- 
fled  invention  of  our  author  ii  more  powerfully  exerted. 
After  this  defcription  of  an  inundation,  there  follows  a 
very  beautiful  contraft  in  that  of  the  drought :  the  part 
of  Achilles  is  admirably  fuPcained,   and  the  new  ftrokes 
which  Homer  gives  to  his  pi(5lure  are  fuch,  as  are  derived 
from  the  very  fource  of  his  character,  and  finifli  the  in- 
tire  draught  of  this  hero. 

Hov/  far  all  that  appears  wonderful  or  extravagant  in 
this  epifode,  m.ay  be  reconciled  to  probability,  truth  and 
natural  reafon,  will  be  confidered  in  a  difdn^l  note  on  that 
head  :  the  reader  may  find  it  on  v.  447 . 

V.  2.X'7nl/:ufy  ifjwwrtal prcgeny  of  Jove."]  The  ri- 
ver is  here  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  its 
being  fupplied  with  waters  that  fail  from  Jupiter,  that  is, 
from  heaven.     Eyftathiu?. 

As 
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As  the  fcorch'd  locuds  from  their  fields  retire, 

■\Miile  faft  behind  them  runs  the  blaze  of  fire  ;  1$ 

Driv'n  from  the  land  before  the  fmoaky  cloud. 

The  cluft'ring   legions  rufh  into  the  fiood ; 

So  plung'd  in  Xanthus  by  Achilles'  force, 

Roars  the  refounding  fiirge  with  men  and  horle, 

V.  14.  Js  the  fcorch'd  lociifls^  etc.]]  Euftathms  ob° 
ferves  that  feveral  countries  have  been  much  infelkd 
with  armies  of  locufls  ;  and  that,  to  prevent  their  deftroy- 
ing  the  fruics  of  the  earth,  the  countrymen  by  kindling 
large  i'ires  drove  them  from  their  fields  ;  the  locufls  to 
avoid  the  intenfe  heat  were  f;>rced  to  caft  themfelves  into 
the  water.  From  this  obfervation  the  poet  draws  his 
allufion,  which  is  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Achilles, 
fince  it  reprefents  the  Trojans  v/ith  refpe(fl  to  him  as  no 
more  than  fo  many  infeds. 

The  fiime  commentator  takes  notice,  that  becau/c 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus  in  particular  was  ufed  to  practife 
this  method  with  the  locufts,  fome  authors  have  conjec- 
tured that  Homer  was  of  that  country.  But  if  this  v/cre 
a  fufficient  reafon  for  fuch  a  fuppofition,  he  might  be  LvA 
to  be  born  in  almod  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  /ince 
he  draws  his  obfervations  from  the  culloms  of  them  all. 

We  may  hence  account  for  the  innumeraUe  armies 
of  thefe  locuds,  mentioned  among  the  plagues  of  i^^gypt, 
without  having  recourfe  to  an  immediate  creation,  as 
fome  good  men  have  imagined,  v/hereas  the  miracle  in- 
deed confifts  in  the  wonderful  manner  of  bringing  them 
upon  the  Egyptians.  I  have  often  obferved  with  plea- 
fure  the  fimilitude  which  many  of  Homer's  exprefiions 
bear  with  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  that  the  mofi:  ancient 
heath.en  writer  in  the  world,  often  fpeaks  in  the  idiom 
of  Mofes  :  thus  as  the  locufls  in  Exodus  are  faid  to  be  driven 
into  the  fea,  fo  in  Homer  they  are  forced  into  a  river, 
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His  bloody  lance  the  hero  cafts  afide,  20 

(Which  fpreading  tam'ri{l<s  on  tlie  margin  hide) 
Then,  like  a  God,  the  rapid  billows  braves, 
Arm'd  with  his  Avord,  high-brandifli'd  o'er  the  waves : 
Now  down  he  plunges,  now  he  whirls  it  round, 
Deep  groan'd  the  waters  with  the  dying  found;  25 

Repeated  wounds  tlie  red  ning  river  dy'd, 
And  the  warm  purple  circled  on  the  tide. 
Sv/ift  thro' the  foamy  Hood  tlie  Trojans  fly. 
And  clofe  in   rocks  or  winding  caverns  lie, 
,  So  the  huge  dolphin  terapefting  the  main,  30 

In  flioals  before  him  fly  the  fcaly  train. 
Confus'dly  heap'd  they  feek  their  inmofl  caves. 
Or  pant  and  heave  beneath  tlie  floating  waves. 
Now  tir'd  with  flaughter,  from  the  Trojan  band 
Twelve  chofcn  youths  lie  drags  alive  to  land ;  35 

V.  50.  So  ihc  huge  dolphin^  etc. 3  It  is  obfervabie 
v/ith  what  juflnefs  the  author  diverfifies  his  comparifons 
according  to  the  different  fcenes  and  elements  he  is  en- 
gaged in:  Achilles  has  been  hitherto  on  the  land,  and 
compared  to  land-animals,  a  lion,  etc.  Now  he  is  in  the 
water,  the  poet  derives  his  images  from  thence,  and  likens 
him  to  a  dolphin.      Euftathius. 

V.  ;:^4.  Nonv  tir^dimth  flaughter r\  This  is  admirably 
\vell  fuited  to  the  chara6Ler  of  Achilles,  his  rage  bears 
him  headlong  on  the  enemy,  he  kills  all  that  oppofe 
him,  and  itops  not  until  nature  itfelf  could  not  keep 
pace  with  his  anger  :  he  had  determined  to  referve 
twelve  noble  youths  to  facrifice  them  to  the  Manes  of 
Patroclus,  but  his  refentment  gives  him  no  time  to  think 
of  .them,until  the  hurry  of  his  pafTion  abates,  and  he  is 
tired  with  flaughter :  widiout  this  circumftance,  I  tliink 
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With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  conllrains, 
(Late  their  proud  ornaments,  but  now  their  chains.) 
Thefe  his  attendants  to  the  fliips  convey'd. 
Sad  viv51ims!  dcitin'd  to  Patrocliis' fliade. 

an  objection  might  naturally  be  raifed,  that  in  the  time 
of  a  purfuit  Achilles  gave  the  enemy  too  much  leifure  to 
efcape,  Vvhile  he  bufied  himfelf  with,  tying  thefe  pri- 
foners  :  though  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  fuppofe 
he  tyed  them  with  his  own  hands. 

V.  35'.  T^velve  chofe?! youths. ~]  This  ple€e  of  cruelty 
in  Achilles  has  appeared  fhocking  to  many,  and  indeed 
IS  what  I  think  can  only  be  excufed  by  confidering  the 
ferocious  and  vindictive  fpirit  of  this  hero.     It  is  how- 
ever certain  that  the  cruelties  exercifed  on  enemies  in 
war  were  authorifed  by  the  military  laws  of  thofe  times ; 
nay,  religionitfelf  became  a  fandhon  to  tliem.     It  is  not:, 
only  the  fierce    Achilles,  but  the  pious   and   religious 
jEneas,  whofe  very  charader  is  virtue  and  compaffion, 
that  referve  feveral  young  unfortunate  captives  taken  irr 
battle,   to  facrifice  them  to  the  Manes  of  his  favourite 
hero,     j^n.  10.  v.  517. 

■  '     '  Sulmone  creatos 

^latuor  hie  juvenesy  tot  idem  qiios  ediicat  Ufens 
Viventes  rapit  ;  inferias  quos  inmiolet  umbrisy 
Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  fanguiiie  fiavimai  • 
And  Em.  ii.  v.  81. 

Vinxerat  et  poji  terga  mamu^.qtios  mitteret  ufnbris^ 
Infer iaSi  c^-tfo  fparfuros  fanguine flammam. 

And  (what  is  very  particular)  the  Latin  poet  expreflea 
no  difapprobation  of  the  action,  which  the  Grecian  does 
in  plain  terms,  fpeaking  of  this  in  iHad  2>  v.  176. 
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Then,  as  once  more  he  plung'd  amid  the  flood,    40 
The  young  Lycaon  in  his  pafliige  flood ; 
The  fon  of  Priam,  whom  the  hero's  hand 
But  late  made  captive  in  his  father's  land, 
(As  from  a  fycamore,  his  founding  fteel 
Lopp'd  the  green  arras  to  fpoke  a  chariot-wheel)      45 
To  Lemnos  ifle  he  fold  the  royal  flave, 
"Where  Jafon's  fon  the  price  demanded  gave; 
!But  kind  Eetion  touching  on  the  (hore, 
The  ranfom'd  Prince  to  fair  Ari{be  bore. 
Ten  days  were  pad,  fince  in  his  father's  reign  50 

Jle  felt  the  Aveets  of  liberty  again  ; 


V.  41.  The  young  Lycaon^  etc.]  Homer  has  a  won- 
derful art  and  judgment  in  contriving  fuch  incidents  as 
fet  the  charaderiftic  qualities  of  his  heroes  in  the  higheft 
point  of  light.     There  is  hardly  any  in  the  whole  Iliad 
more  proper   to  move  pity  than  this  circumftance   of 
Xycaon  ;  or  jto  raife  terror,  than  this  \'iew  of  Achilles. 
It  is  alfb  the  fineft  picture  of  them  both  imaginable:  we 
iee  the  different  attitude  of  their  perfons,  and  the  dif- 
fer-ent  Daffions   which  appeared  in  their  countenances  : 
at  firfl:   Achilles  (lands  ere(51',  with  furprize  in  his  looks 
at  the  light  of  one  wliom  he  thought  it  impoffible  to 
find  there  ;  while  Lycaon  is  in  the  pofrure  of  afuppliant, 
with  looks  that   plead  for  compaflion  ;    with  one  hand 
holding  the  hero's  lance,  and  his  knee  with  the  other  : 
afterwards,  v/hen  at  his  death  he  lets  go  the  Ipear,  and 
places  himfelf  on  his  knees  with  his  arms  extended,  to 
receive  the  mortal  wound,  how  lively  and  how  (Irongly 
is  th'S  painted  !  I  believe  every  one  perceives  the  beauty 
of  this  pafTage,  and  allows  that  poetry  (at  leafl  in  Ho- 
mer) is  truly  a  fpealang  pidurs. 
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The  next,  that  God  whom  men  in  vain  withftand, 

Gives' the  fame  youth  to  the  fame  conqu'ring  hand; 

Now  never  to  return  !  and  doom'd  to  go 

A  fader  journey  to  the  fliades  below,  55 

His  well-known  face  when  great  Achilles  eyM, 

(The  helm  and  vifor  he  had  call:  alide 

With  wild  affright,  and  drop'd  upon  the  field 

His  ufelefs  lance  and  unavailing  fliicld.) 

As  trembling,  panting,  from  die  ftream  he  fled,  60 

And  knock'd  his  fault'ring  knees,  the  hero  faid. 

Ye  mighty  Gods  !  what  wonders  ftrike  my  view  !, 
Is  it  in  vain  our  conqu'ring  arm*fubdue  ? 
Sure  I  fliall  fee  yon'  heaps  of  Trojans  kill'd. 
Rife  from  die  fliades,  and  brave  me  on  the  field :       6j 
As  now  the  captive,  whom  fo  late  I  bound 
And  fold  to  Lemnos,  ftalks  on  Trojan  ground  ! 
Not  him  the  fea's  unraeafur'd  deeps  detain. 
That  bar  fuch  numbers  from  their  native  plain -: 
Lo  !  he  returns.     Try  then  my  flying  fpear  !  70 

Try,  if  the  grave  can  hold  the  wanderer ; 
If  earth  at  length  this  ad:ive  prince  can  feize, 
Earth,  whofe"ftrong  grafp  has  held  dov/n  Hcrcuies. 

Thus  while  he  fpake,  the  Trojan,  pale  with  fears 
Approach 'd,  and  fought  his  knees  Vv'ith  fuppliant  tears;  y^ 
Loth  as  he  v/as  to  yield  his  youthful  breath, 
And  his  foul  fhiv'ring  at,  th' approach  of  death. 
Achilles  rais'd  the  fpear,  prepar'd  to  wound;. 
He  kifs'd  his  f^et,  extended  on  die  ground  :. 
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And  while  above  the  fpear  fufpended  ftood,  go 

Longing  to  dip  its  thirfty  point  in  blood. 
One  hand  embrac'd  them  clofe,  one  ftopt  the  dart ; 
While  thus  thefe  melting  words  attempt  his  heart. 

Thy  well-known  captive,  great  Achilles  !  fee. 
Once  more  Lycaon  trembles  at  thy  knee.  85 

Some  pity  to  a  fuppliant's  nam.e  afford, 
"Who  fliar'd  the  gifts  of  Ceres  at  thy  board ; 
Whom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lemnos  bore, 
Far  from  his  father,  friends,  and  native  iliore ; 

V.  ^j^.Thefpeeches  of  Lycaon  and  Achtllei.~\  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  any  thing  to  be  better  imagined  than  thefe  two 
fpeeches  :  that  of  Lycaon  is  moving  and  compaflionate  ; 
that  of  Achilles  haughty  and  dreadful ;  the  one  pleads 
with  the  utmoft  tendemefs,  the  other  denies  with  the  ut- 
moft  fternnefs  :  one  would  think  it  impoflible  to  amafs  fo 
many  moving  arguments  in  fo  few  words  as  thofe  of  Ly- 
caon :  he  forgets  no  circumftance  to  foften  his  enemy's 
anger,  he  flatters  the  memory  of  Patroclus,  is  afraid  of 
being  thought  too  nearly  related  to  Heflor,  and  would 
willingly  put  himfelf  upon  him  as  a  fuppliant,  and  confe- 
quently  as  an  inviolable  perfon  :  but  Achilles  is  immove- 
able, his  refentment  makes  him  deaf  to  intreaties,  and 
it  muft  be  remember'd  that  anger,  not  mercy,  is  his  cha- 
rader. 

I  muft  confefs  I  could  have  wiHied  Achilles  had  fpared 
him  :  there  are  fo  many  circumftances  that  fpeak  in  his 
favour,  daat  he  deferved  his  life,  had  he  not  asked  it  in 
terms  a  little  too  abjecSt. 

There  is  an  air  of  greatnefs  in  the  conclufion  of  the 
fpeech  of  Achilles,  which  ftrikes  me  very  much  :  he  Ipeaks 
very  unconcernedly  of  his  own  death,  and  upbraids  his  e- 
nemy  for  asking  life  fb  earneftly,  a  life  that  was  of  ib 
much  lefs  importanc(i.diaa  his  own. 
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A  hundred  oxen  were  his  price  that  day,  90 

Now  fums  inunenfe  thy  mercy  (hall  repay. 

Scarce  refpited  from  woes  I  yet  appear. 

And  fcarce  twelve  morning  funs  iiave  feen  me  here ; 

Lo  !  Jove  again  fubniits  me  to  thy  hands. 

Again,  her  vidim  cruel  fate  demands !  95l 

I  fprung  from  Priam,  and  Laothoe  fair, 

(Old  Alte's  daughter,  and  Leiegia's  heir; 

Who  held  in  Pediifus  his  fam'd  abode, 

And  rul'd  the  fields  where  lilver  Satnio  flow'd) 

Two  fons  (alas  !  unhappy  Tons)  fhe  bore;  "^loo 

For  all !  one  fpear  (liali  drink  each  brother's  gore,- 

And  I  fucceed  to  flaughter'd  Polydore. 

How  from  that  arm  of  terror  fhall  I  fly  > 

Some  dsmon  urg€s !  'tis  my  doom  to  die  ! 

If  ever  yet  foft  pity  touch 'd  thy  mind,  105 

Ah  !  think  not  me  too  much  of  Hedlor's  kind  I 

Not  the  fame  mother  gave  thy  fbppliant  breath. 

With  his,  who  wrought  thy  lov'd  Patroclus'  death. 

Thefe  words  attended  with  a  fhow'r  of  tears. 
The  youth  addreft  to  unrelenting  ears :  1 10 

Talk  not  of  life,  or  ranfome  (he  replies) 
Patroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me,  dies  : 
In  vain  a  fingle  Trojan  fues  for  grace ; 
But  leaft,  the  fons  of  Priam's  hateful  race. 
Die  then,  my  friend  !   what  boots  it  to  deplore  ?      115 
The  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  1 
He,  far  thy  better,  was  fore-doom'd  to  die, 
**  And  tliou,  doft  thou,  bewail  mortality  ? 
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See'ft  tliou  not  me,  whom  nature's  gifts  adorn. 

Sprang  from  a  hero,  from  a  Goddefs  born  ;  1 20 

The  day  fhall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert) 

"When  by  the  fpear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 

By  night,  or  day,  by  force  or  by  defign. 

Impending  death  and  certain  fate  are  mine. 

Die  then         'he  faid*   and  as  the  word  he  fpoke,    1 2 51 

The  fainting  ftripling  funk,  before  the  ftroke : 

His  hand  forgot  its  grafp,  and  left  the  fpear  ; 

Wliile  all  his  trembling  frame  confcll  his  fear. 

Sudden,  Achilles  his  broad  fword  difplay'd. 

And  buried  in  his  neck  the  reeking  blade.  13® 

Prone  fell  the  youth  ;  and  panting  on  the  land. 

The  guftiing  purple  dy'd  the  thirfty  fand  : 

The  vi(5lor  to  the  ftream  the  carcafe  gave, 

And  thus  infults  him,  floating  on  the  wave. 

Lie  there,  Lycaon  I  let  the  fifli  furround  131. 

Thy  bloated  ccrfe,  and  fuck  thy  goary  woimd : 
There  no  fad  mother  fhall  thy  fun'rals  weep. 
But  fwift  Scamander  roll  thee  to  the  deep, 
Whofe  ev'ry  wave  fome  wat'ry  monfler  bring?. 
To  feaft  unpunifh'd  on  the  fat  of  kings.  140 


V.  121.  T^he  day  shall  co?ut 


Whe?i  by  the  fpear  ^  the  arreiv^.  or  the  dartj^ 
This  Is  not  fpoken  at  random,  but  with  an  air  of  fuperl- 
ority ;  when  Achilles  fays  he  fliall  fall  by  an  arrow,.a  dart 
or  a  fpear,  he  infinuates  that  no  man  will  have:  the  cou- 
rage to  approach  him  in  clofe  fight,  or  engage  hira  hand 
to  hand.     Euftathius. 
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So  perlHi  Troy,  and  all  the  Trojan  line  ! 

Such  ruin  theirs,  and  fuch  compaffion  mine. 

What  boots  ye  now  Scamander's  worfhipM  dream. 

His  earthly  honours,  and  immortal  name  ! 

In  vain  your  immolated  bulls  are  fiain,  145 

Your  living  courfers  glut  his  gulphs  in  vain  : 

Thus  he  rewards  you,  with  this  bitter  fate  ; 

Thus,  tiJl  the  Grecian  vengeance  be  compleat ; 

Thus  is  aton'd  Pat  rod  us'  honour'd  fhade. 

And  the  ftiort  abfence  of  Achilles  paid.  150 

Thefe  boaflful  words  provoke  the  raging  God ; 
With  fury  fwells  riie  violated  flood. 


V.  146.  Tour  living  courfers  glut  his  gulphs  in  vain.~] 
It  was  an  ancient  cuHom  to  calt  living  horfes  into  the  fea, 
and  into  rivers,  to  honour,  as  it  were,  by  theie  victims, 
the  rapidity  of  their  dreams.  This  pradice  continued  a 
long  time,  and  hidory  fupplies  us  with  examples  of  it ; 
Aurelius  Vidor  fays  of  Pompey  the  younger,  Cu77i  mari 
f elicit er  uteretur,  Neptuni pfilium  confcjfus  eji»  eum^ 
que  bobus  auratis  ct  equo  placavit.  He  oifered  oxen 
in  facrifice,  and  threw  a  living  horfe  into  the  fea,  as  ap- 
pears from  Lion,  which  is  perfedly  conformable  to  this 
of  Homer.     Eudathius.     Dacier. 

V.  152.  With  fury  fwells  the  violated  food.']     The 
poet  has  been  preparing  us  for  the  epifode   of  the  river 
Xanthus  ever  iince   the  beginning  of  the  lait  book ;  and 
here  he  gives  us  an  account  why  the  river  wars  upon  A- 
chilles  :  it  is  not  only  becaufe  he  is  a  river  of  Troas,  but, 
as  Eudathius  remarks,  becaufe  it  is  in  defence  of  a  man 
that  was  defcended  from  a  brother  river-God:  he  was 
angry  too  with  Achilles  on  another  account,  becaufe  he  - 
had  choaked  up  his  current  with  the  bodies  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Trojans. 
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What  means  divine  ma}'  yet  the  pow'r  employ. 

To  check  Achilles,  and  to  refcue  Troy  ? 

Meanwhile  the  hero  fprings  in  arms,  to  dare,  15.5 

The  great  x^Llleropaeus  to  mortal  war ; 

The  fon  of  Pelagon^  whofe  lofty  line 

Flows  from  the  fom'ce  of  Axius,  ftream  divine  i 

(Fair  Peribasa's  love  the  God  had  crown'd, 

AVith  all  his  refluent  waters  circled  round)  160 

On  him  Achilles  rulli*d  ;  he  fearlefs  flood. 

And  {hook  two  fpears,  advancing  from  the  flood; 

The  flood  Impell'd  him,  on  Pelldes'  head 

T'avenge  his  waters  choak'd  with  heaps  of  dead, 

Near  as  they  drew,  Achilles  thus  began,  165 

What  art  thou,  boidefl:  of  the  race  of  man  ? 
Who,  or  from  whence  ?  Unhappy  is  the  fire, 
Whofe  fon  encounters  our  refilllefs  ire, 

O  fon  of  Pel e us  !  what  avails  to  trace 
( Reply 'd  the  warrior)  our  illuftrlous  race  ?  170 

From  rich  Pseonia's  valleys  I  command 
Arm'd  with  protended  fpears,  my  native  band : 

V,  171.  From  rich  P^oruas--  -etc.]]  In  the  cata* 
logue  Pyrgechmes  is  faid  to  be  commander  of  the  Psont- 
ans,  where  they  are  defcribed  as  bow-men ;  but  here 
they  are  faid  to  be  armed  with  fpears,  and  to  have  Afte- 
ropaeus  for  their  general.  Euftathius  tells  us,  fome  cri- 
tics ajfTerted  that  this  line  in  the  Cat,  v.  35  J. 

followed 

But  I  fee  no  reafon  for  fuch  an  alfertion.     Homer  h{is 
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Now  fhincs  the  tenth  bright  morning  fince  I  came 

In  aid  of  Ilion  to  the  fields  of  fame  : 

Axias,  who  fwells  with  all  the  neighboring  rills,        1 75 

And  wide  around  the  floated  region  fills, 

Begot  my  fire,  whofe  fpear  fuch  glory  won  : 

Now  lift  thy  arm,  and  try  that  hero*s  fon  1 

Threatening  he  faid :  the  lioftile  chiefs  actvance  : 
At  once  Afleropseus  djfcharg'd  each  lance,  180 

(For  both  his  dext'rous  hands  the  lance  cou'd  wield) 
One  ftruck,  but  pierc'd  not  the  Vulcanian  fliield  ;  •«• 
One  raz'd  Achilles'  hand ;  the  fpouting  blood 
Spun  forth,  in  eaith  the  faften'd  weapon  flood. 
Like  lightning  next  the  Pehan  jav'Iin  flies :  iS^ 

Its  erring  fury  hifs'd  along  the  fides  : 
Deep  in  the  fwellingbank  was  driv'-n  the  fpear, 
Ev'n  to  the  middle  earth'd  ;  and  quiver'd  there. 

exprefly  toldr  us  in  this  fpcech*  that  it  was  but  ten  days 
Unce  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Troy  ;  he  might  be  made 
general  of  the  Paeonians  upon  the  death  of  Pyrschmes, 
who  was  killed  in  the  fixteenth  book.  Why  alfo  might 
not  the  P;^onians,  as  well  as  Teucer,  excel  in  the  ma- 
nagement both  of  the  bow  and  the  fpear  ? 
V.  I  '^'j.Dsep  in  the  fwsUing  bank  nvas  driven  the  fpear, 

Evn  to  the  middle  earth' d. J 

It  was  impofTibie  for  tlie  poet  to  give  us  a  greater  idea  of 
the  ftrength  of  Achilles  than  he  has  by  this  circumflance : 
his  fpear  pierced  fo  deep  into  the  ground,  that  another 
hero  of  great  flrength  could  not  difengage  it  by  repeated 
efforts  ;  but  immedLitely  after,  Achilles  draws  it  out  with 
the  utmofl  eafe:  how, prodigious  was  the  force  of  that 
arm  that  could  dri\-e  at  one  throw  a  fpear  half  way  into 
the  earth,  and  then  with  a  touch  releafe  it  I 
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Then  from  his  fide  the  fword  Pelides  drew. 

And  on  his  foe  with  doubled  fury  flew,  1 90 

The  foe  thrice  tugg'd,  and  fhook  the  rooted  wood; 

Repulfive  of  his  might  the  weapon  ftood  : 

The  fourth,  he  tries  to  break  the  fpear  in  vain  ; 

Bent  as  he  (lands,  he  tumbles  to  the  plain  ; 

His  belly  open'd  with  a  ghaflly  wound,  19^ 

The  reeking  entrails  pour  upon  the  ground. 

Beneath  the  hero's  feet  he  panting  lies. 

And   his  eye  darkens,  and  his  fpirit  flies  : 

While  the  proud  vii5tor  thus  triumphing  faid. 

His  radiant  armour  tearing  from  the  dead :  200 

So  ends  thy  glory  !  fuch  the  fate  they  prove 
Who  drive  prefumptuous  with  the  fons  of  Jove. 
Sprung  from  a  river  didil:  thou  boafl:  thy  Jine, 
But  great  Saturnius  is  the  fource  of  mine. 
How  durH:  thou  vaunt  thy  wat'ry  progeny  ?  205 

Of  Peleus,  MsLCUS,  and  Jove,  am  I ; 
Tlie  race  of  thefe  fuperior  far  to  thofe. 
As  he  that  thunders  to  the  flream  that  flows. 
"Wliat  rivers  can,  Scamander  might  have  fliown  : 
But  Jove  he  dreads,  nor  wars  againfi:  his  fon,  210 

Ev'n  Achelous  might  contend  in  vain. 
And  all  the  roaring  billows  of  the  main. 
Th' eternal  Ocean,  from  whofe  fountains  flow 
The  feas,  the  rivers ,  and  the  fprings  below, 
The  thund'ring  voice  of  Jove  abhors  to  liear,  215 

And  in  his  deep  abyfles  fhakes  with  fear. 

He 
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He  faid;  then  from  the  bank  his  jav'Iln  tore. 

And  left  the  breathlefs  warrior  In  his  ^ore. 

The  floating  tides  the  bloody  carcafe  lave, 

And  beat  agalnft  it,  wave  fucceeding  wave;  220 

Till  roU'd  between  the  banks,  it  iies  the  food 

Of  curling  eels  and  fifhes  of  the  flood. 

All  fcatter'd  round  the  ftream  (their  mightled  flain) 

Th'  amaz'd  Paeonians  fcour  along  the  plain  ; 

He  vents  his  fury  on  the  flying  crew,  32^ 

Thrafius,  Aftypylus,  and  Mnefus  flew ; 

Mydon  Therlilochus,  with  iEnius  fell ; 

And  numbers  more  his  lance  had  plungM  to  heH ; 

But  from  the  bottom  of  his  gulphs  profound, 

Scamander  fpoke ;  the  fiiores  return'd  the  found.      23P 

O  firft  of  mortals  !  (for  the  Gods  are  thine,) 
In  valour  matchlefs,  and  in  force  divine  I 
If  Jove  have  giv'n  thee  ev'ry  Trojan  head, 
'Tis  not  on  me  thy  rage  Ihould  heap  the  dead. 
See  I  my  choak'd  ftreams  no -more  their  <!Ourie  can  keep, 
Nor  roll  their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep.  236 

Turn  then,  impetuous  !  from  our  Injur'd  flood : 
Content,  thy  flaughters  could  amaze  a  Gcd. 

In  liuman  form  corifefe'd  before  his  eyes 
The  river  thus ;  and  thus  the  chief  replies.  240 

O  facred  ftream  !  thy  word  we  fliall  obey^ 
But  not  till  Troy  the  deftin'd  vengeance  pay. 
Not  tin  within  her  lo\v*rs  the  perjur'd  tram 
Shall  panT:,  and  tremble  at  our  arms  again  ; 
,VoL.  iV.  H 
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Not  till  proud  Hector,  guardian  of  her  wall,  24; 

Or  {lain  this  lance,  or  fee  Achilles  falL 

He  faid ;  and  drove  with  fury  on  the  foe. 
Then  to  the  Godhead  of  the  filver  bow 
The  yellow  flood  began  :  O  fon  of  Jove  ! 
Was  not  the  mandate  of  the  fire  above 
Full  and  exprefs^?  that  Phcebus  fhould  employ 
His  facred  arrows  in  defence  of  Troy, 
And  make  her  conquer,  till  Hyperion's  fall 
In  awful  darknefs  hide  the  face  of  all  ? 

He  fpoke  in  vain the  chief  without  difmay      255 

Ploughs  thro'  the  boiling  furge  his  defp'rate  way. 

Then  rifing  In  his  rage  above  the  fliores. 

From  all  his^eep  the  bellowing  river  rores. 

Huge  heaps  of  flain  difgorges  on  the  coafl. 

And  round  the  banks  the  ghaflly  dead  are  toO",        260 

AVhile  all  before,  tlie  billows  rangM  on  high 

(A  wat'ry  bulwark)  flireen  the  bands  who  fly. 

Now  burfting  on  his  head  with  thund'ring  found. 

The  failing  deluge  whelms  the  hero  round : 


V.  263.  N01U  hurjlhg  on  his  head  etc.1  There  Is  a 
l^reat  beauty  in  the  verfification  of  this  whole  paffage  in 
Homer  :  fome  of  the  verfes  run  hoarfe,  full  and  fonorous, 
like  the  torrent  they  defcribe ;  others  by  their  broken 
cadences,  and  fudden  (lops,  image  the  difliculty,  labour 
and  interruption  of  the  hero's  march  againfl:  it.  The 
fall  of  the  £lm,  the  tearing  up  of  the  bank,  the  rufhing 
of  the  branches  in  die  water,  are  all  put  into  fuch  v.'ords 
that  almofi:  every  letter  correfponds  In  its  found,  and 
X'cliocs  to  the  feiife,  of  each  particular. 
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lii^  loaded  ihield  bends  to  the  rufliing  tide;  265 

His  feet,  upborn,  fcarce  the  flrong  flood  divide, 

Slidd'ring,  and  ftagg'ring.     On  the  border  ftood 

A  fpreading  elm,  that  overhung  the  flood  ; 

He  feiz'd  a  bending  bough,  his  fteps  to  ftay  j. 

The  plant  uprooted  to  his  weight  gave  way,  270 

Heaving  the  bank,  and  undermining  all ; 

Loud  flafh  the  waters  to  the  rafhing  fall 

Of  the  thick  foliage.     The  large  trunk  difplay'd 

Bridg'd  the  rough  flood  acrofs  :  the  hero  ftay'd 

On  this  his  weight,  and  rais'd  upon  his  hand,  275 

Leap'd  from  the  channel,  and  regained  the  land. 

V.  274.  BrUg'd  the  rough  flood  acrofs  '  "]]  if  we 
had  no  other  account  of  the  river  Xanthus  but  this,  it 
were  alone  fdihcient  to  fhew  that  the  current  could  not 
be  very  wide  :  for  the  poet  here  fays  that  the  elm  (Wretch- 
ed from  bank  to  bank,  and  as  it  were  made  a  bridge  o- 
ver  it :  the  fuddennefs  of  this  inundation  perfedly  well 
agrees  with  a  narrow  river. 

V.  276.  Leap' d from  the  channel7\  Euftathlus  recites 
a  criticifni  on  this  verfe ;  in  the  original  the  word  K'.^'in 
fignifies  Stagnum  Palus,  1  flan  ding 'vj  at  er  ;  now  this  is 
certainly  contrary  to  the  idea  of  a  river,  which  always 
implies  a  current :  to  folve  this,  fays  that  author,  forae 
have  fuppofed  that  the  tree  which  lay  acrofs  the  river 
flopped  die  flow  of  the  waters,  and  forced  them  to 
fpread  as  it  were  into  a  pool.      Others,  diffatisfied  with 
this  folution,  think  that  a  miflake  is  crept  into  the  text, 
and  thatinftead  of 'gx  Atjf-vjjj,  fhouldbeinferted  \k  A/v*}?. 
But  1  do  not  fee  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  ei- 
ther of  thefe  folutions  ;  for  why  may  not  the  word  A<,^4y>J 
fjgnify  here  the  channel  of  the  river,  as  it  evidently  does 
in  the  317th  verfe?    And  nothing  being  more  common 

H  2 
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Then  blacken'd  the  wild  waves ;  the  murmur  rofe  ; 

The  God  purflies,  a  huger  billow  throws. 

And  burfts  the  bank,  ambitious  to  deftroy 

The  man  whofe  fury  is  the  fate  of  Troy.  28a 

He,  like  the  warlike  eagle  fpeeds  his  pace^ 

(Swifted  and  ftrongeft  of  th' aerial  race} 

Far  as  a  fpear  can  fly,  Achilles  fprings 

At  ev'ry  bound;  his  ctanging  armoar  rings: 

Now  here,  now  there,  he  turns  on  ev'ry  fide,  285 

And  winds  his  courfe  before  the  following  tide ; 

The  waves  flow  after,  wherefoe'er  he  wheels. 

And  gather  fad,  and  murmur  at  his  heels. 

So  when  a  peafant  to  his  garden  brings 

Soft  rills  of  water  from  the  bubbling  ^rings,  290 

than  to  fiibditute  a  part  for  tlie  whole,  why  may  not  the 
channel  be  fuppofed  to  imply  the  whole  river?  ■ 

V.  289.  Sonvhenapeajant  ta  his  garden  brings  itXzT)^ 
This  changing  of  the  charader  is  very  beautiful :  no  po- 
et ever  knew,  lilie  Homer,  to  pafs  from  the  vehement 
and  the  nervous,  to  the  gentle  and  aoreeable  ;  fuch  tran- 
fkions,  when  properly  made  give  a  fingular  pleafure,  as 
when  In  mufic  a  malier  paffes  from  the  rough  to  the  ten- 
der, Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  only  pralfes  this  com- 
parlfonfor  its  clearnefs,  has  not  fufficiently  recommended 
its  beauty  and  value.  Virgil  has  transferred  it  into  his 
firii:  book  of  the  Georgics,  v.  106. 

Deinde  fatis  fiuviam  iniucity  rivofijue  fequentes  :  - 

Et  cum  exitftus  ager  morientibus   cefiuat  her  bis  ^ 

Ecce  fupercilio  clivoft  iramiiis_  undcim 

Elicit :  Ilia  cadens  raucum  per  levia  murmur 

Saxa  ciet^fcatebrifque  arcntia  tiiJipcrat  arva» 

Dacier. 
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And  calls  the  floods  from  high,  to  blefs  his  bow'rs, 

And  feed  with  pr^nant  ftreams  the  plants  and  flow'rs  ; 

Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  pafTage  flaid, 

And  marks  the  future  current  with  his  fpade. 

Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the  hills  29 J 

Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills, 

Before  him  fcatt'ring,  they  prevent  his  pains. 

And  (hine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the  plains. 

Stiil  flies  Achilles,  but  before  his  eyes 
Still  fwift  Scamander  rolls  where-e'er  he  flies  :  3ce 

Not  ail  his  fpeed  efcapes  the  rapid  floods  ; 
The  firlt  of  men,  but  not  a  match  for  Gods. 
Oft'  as  he  turn'd  the  torrent  to  oppofe, 
And  bravely  try  if  all  the  pjv/'rs  were  foes  ;, 
So  oft'  tlie  furge  its  wat'ry  mountains  Ipread,  305. 

Beat  on  hi3  back,  or  burlls  upon  his  head. 
Yet  daantlefs  dill  the  adverfs  flood  he  braves. 
And  fi'.:'  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
Tir'd  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil ; 
Wafli'd  from  beneath  him  fiides  the  flLmy  foil ;         310 
When  thus  (his  eyes  on  heav'n's  expanfion  thrown) 
Forth  burfts  the  hero  with  an  angry  groan. 

Is  diere  no  God  Achilles  to  befriend. 
No  pow'r  t'  avert  his  miferable  end  ? 
Prevent,  oh  Jove  !  this  ignominious  date,  5 1 

And  nia'ie  my  future  life  the  fporf  of  fate. 
Of  all  heav'n's  oracles  believ'd  in  vain. 
But  mcfi  of  Thetis,  ciuft  lier  fon  comphi.i  ;. 

f  I  3  ^ 
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By  Phoebus'  darts  fhe  prophefy'd  my  fall. 

In  glorious  arms  before  the  Trojan  wall.  32O 

Oh !  had  I  dy'd  in  fields  of  battle  warm. 

Stretch 'd  like  a  hero,  by  a  hero's  arm  1 

V.  321.  Oh  had  1  dfd  in  fields  of  battle 'warvi^eic,'] 
Nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  this  vvifh  to  the  heroic 
chara<5ter  of  Achilles :  glory  is  his  prevailing  paflion  ;  he 
grieves  not  that  he  muft  die,  but  that  he  (hould  die  un- 
like a  man  of  honour.  Virgil  has  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
thought  in  the  fame  circumltance,  where  ^Eneas  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drowned,  Mn,  i.  v.  98. 


-0  terque  quaterqtie  beati. 


^jteis  ante  or  a  pat  rum  Trojcc  fub  mcenibus  alt  is 
Contigit  oppetere!  0  Danaum  fortijjime  gentis 
Tydide,  mcne  Iliads  occuvibere  campis 
Nonpottiijfe  ?  tuaque  aniviam  banc  effundere  dextra? 

Lucan,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Pharfalia,  reprefenting 
Caefar  in  the  fame  circumftance,  has,  I  think,  carried  yet 
fardier  the  chara«5ler  of  ambition,  and  a  boundlefs  thirft 
of  glory,  in  his  hero  ;  when,  after  he  has  repined  in  the 
fame  manner  with  Achilles,  he  acquiefces  at  laft  in  the  re- 
flection of  the  glory  he  had  already  acquired ; 


•Licet  ingentes  abruperit  aSlus 


Fejiinata  dies  fatis,  fat  magna  per egi. 

Arnicas  domui  gentes  :  Inimica  fubegi 

Anna  manu  :  Vidit  Magnu7fi  mihi  Roma  fecundum. 

And  only  wifhes  that  his  obfcure  fate  might  be  conceal- 
ed, in  the  view  that  all  the  world  might  ftill  fear  and  ex- 
pe(5l  him. 


•Laceru?n  retinete  cadaver 


Flu^ibus  in  mediis  ;  defnt  ??iihi  bujiay  rogufque.^ 
Dum  metuar  femper  terraque  expe^cr  ab  omni. 
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Might  Hedor's  fpear  this  dauntlels  bofom  renJi, 

And  my  fwlft  foul  o'ertake  my  flaughter'd  friend  ! 

Ah  no  !  Achilles  meets  a  fhameful  fate,  32  J 

Oh  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  great  I 

Like  fome  vile  fwain,  whom  on  a  rainy  day,, 

Croffing  a  ford,  the  torrent  fweeps  away, 

An  unregarded  carcafe  to  the  (ea. 

Neptune  and  Pallas  hade  to  his  relief,  330 

And  this. in  human  form  addrefs  the  chief ;  75C;< 

The  pow'r  af  ocean  firft.     Forbear  thy  fear. 
Oh  fon  of  Peleus !   Lo  thy  Gods  appear  1 
Behold  1  from  Jove  defcending  to  thy  aid, 
Propitious  Neptune,  and  the  blue-ey'd  maid.  335 

Stay,  and  the  furious  flood  Ihall  ceafe  to  rave  : 
*Tis  not  thy  fate  to  glut  this  angry  wave. 
But  thou,  the  counfel  heav'n  fuggefls,  attend ! 
Nor  breathe  from  combate,  nor  thy  fword  fufpend, 
'Till  Troy  receive  her  flying  fons,  'till  all  340 

Her  routed  fquadrons  pant  behind  their  wall : 
He<Jlor  alone  fliall  ftand  his  fatal  chance. 
And  Hector's  blood  Ihall  fmoke  upon  thy  lance. 
Thine  is  the  glory  doom*d.     Thus  fpake  the  Gods: 
Then  fwift  afcended  to  the  bright  abodes.  345 

Stung  with  new  ardour,  thus  by  heav'n  impell'd. 
He  fprings  impetuous,  and  invades  the  field :  y 
O'er  all  tli'  expanded  plain  the  waters  fpread  ; 
Heav'd  on  the  bounding  billows  danc'd  the  dead. 
Floating  'midft  fcatter'd  arms ;  while  cafques  of  gold  3  50 
And  turn'd-up  bucklers  glitter'd  as  they  roli'd. 
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High  o'er  the  furging  tide,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

He  wades,  and  mounts;  the  parted  wave  refounds. 

Not  a  whole  river  flops  the  hero's  courfe, 

While  Pallas  fills  him  v/ith  immortal  force.  35-5. 

With  equal  rage,  indignant  Xanihus  rores^ 

And  lifts  his  billows,  and  o'erwhelms  his  fhores. 

Then  thus  to  Simois  :  hafle,  my  brother  flood  I 
And  check  this  mortal  that  controuls  a  God : 
Our  braved  heroes  elfe  fhall  quit  the  fight,  360 

And  Ilion  tumble  from  her  tow'ry  height. 
Gall  then  thy  fubject  flreams,  and  bid  them  rote. 
From  ail  thy  fountains  fwell  thy  watVy  (lore. 
With  broken  rocks,  and  widi  a  load  of  dead 
Charge  the  black  furge,  and  pour  it  on  his  head.     365-, 
Mark  how  refiftlefs  thro'  the  floods  he  goes,. 
And  boldly  bids  the  warring  Gods  be  foes  ! 
But  nor  that  force,  nor  form  divine  to  fight 
Shall  aught  avail  him,  if  our  rage  unite : , 
W^helm'd  under  our  dark  gulphs  thofe  arms  ftiall  lie,  370 
That  blaze  fo  dreadful  in  each  Trojan  eye ; 
And  deep  beneath  a  fandy  mountain  huri'd, 
Immers'd  remain  tliis  terror  of  the  world.  ^ 
Such  pond'rous  ruin  fhall  confound  the  place. 
No  Greek  fhall  e'er  his  perifh'd  relics  grace,  37^ 

No  hand  his  bones  fhall  gather,  or  inhume.; 
Thefe  his  cold  rites,  and  this  his  wat'ry  tomb. 

He  fald ;  and  on  the  chief  defcends  amain, 
Increas'd  with  gore,  and  fweljing  with  the  flain. 
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Then  mnrm'ring  from  his  beds,  he  boils,  he  raves,  380 

And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves : 

At  ev'ry  itep,  before  Achilles  flood 

The  crimfon  furge,  and  delug'd  him  with  blood. 

Fear  touch 'd  the  queen  of  heav'n  :  fhefaw  difmay'd. 

She  cali'd  aloud,  and  fummon'd  Vulcan's  aid.  385 

Rife  to  the  v/ar  !   th'infalting  flood  requires 
Thy  wafteful  arm :  affemble  all  thy  fires  1 
WTiile  to  their  aid,  by  our  command  enjoin'd, 
Rufh  the  fwift  eaftem  and  the  weftern  wind  : 
Thele  from  old  Ocean  at  my  word  (hall  blow,         390 
Pour  the  red  torrent  on  the  wat'ry  foe, 
Corfes  and  arms  to  one  bright  ruin  turn, 
And  hiffing  rivers  to  their  bottom  burn. 

G  0,  mighty  in  thy  rage  !  difplay  thy  pow*r. 

Drink  the  whole  flood,  the  crackling  trees  devour,.  395 

Scorch  all  the  banks  I  and  ('till  our  voice  reclaim) 

Exert  th'unweary'd  furies  of  the  flame  i 
The  pow'r  ignipotent  her  word  obeys : 

Wide  o'er  the  plain  he  pours  the  boundlefs  blaze ; 

At  once  confumes  the  dead,  and  dries  the  foil ;.       400 

And  the  ftirunk  waters  in  their  channel  boil : 

As  when  autumnal  Boreas  f\veeps  the  fl^y,. 

And  inftant  blows  the  water'd  gardens  dry : 

So  look'd  the  field,  fb  whiten'd  was  the  ground. 

While  Vulcan  breath 'd  the  fiery  blaft  around,  405 

V.  405 .  If'hiU  Vtihan  hreaib^d  the  fiery  blajl  arou.nd7\ 
It  is  in  the  original,  v.  355, 
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Swift  on  the  fedgy  reeds  the  ruin  preys  ; 

Along  the  margin  winds  the  running  blaze : 

The  trees  in  flaming  rows  to  afhes  turn. 

The  flowVy  Lotos,  and  the  tam*i  ifli  burn. 

Broad  elm,  and  cyprefs  ridng  In  a  fpire  :  410 

The  wat'ry  willows  hifs  before  the  fire. 

Now  glow  the  waves,  the  fiflies  pant  for  breath. 

The  eels  lie  twifting  in  the  pangs  of  death : 

Now  flounce  aloft,  now  dive  the  fcaly  fry, 

Or  gafping,  turn  their  bellies  to  the  fl^y.  415 

At  length  the  river  rear'd  his  languid  head. 

And  thus,  fliort-panting;  to  the  God  he  faid. 

Oh  Vulcan  !  oh  !  what  pow'r  refifls  thy  might  ? 
I  faint,  I  fink,  unequal  to  the  fight 

I  yield Let  Ilion  fall ;  if  fate  decree.  4 20 

Ah bend  no  more  thy  fiery  arms  on  me  ! 

He  ceas'd ;  wide  conflagration  blazing  round  ; 
The  bubbling  waters  yield  a  liiiling  found. 

The  epithet  given  to  Vulcan  in  this  verfe  (as  well  as  in 
the  367th)  ^H^xt^cic  TTo Ay^govfl?,  has  no  fort  of  allulion 
to  the  adion  defcribed :  for  what  has  his  <wifdom  or  k?io'w- 
ledge  to  do  with  burning  up  the  river  Xanthus  ?  This  is 
ufual  in  our  author,  and  much  exclaimed  againd  by  his 
modern  antagonifl:s,  whom  Mr.  Boileau  very  well  anfwers. 
"  It  is  not  fo  ftrange  in  Isomer  to  give  thefe  epithets  to 
"  peifons  upon  occafions  which  can  hare  no  reference  to 
*^  them  ;  the  fame  is  frequent  in  modern  languages,  in 
**  which  we  call  a  man  by  the  name  of  Saint,  when  v/e 
**  fpeak  of  any  adion  of  his  that  has  not  the  leaft  regard 
**  to  his  fanCtity :  as  when  we  fay,  for  example,  that 
"  St.  Paul  held  the  garments  of  thofe  who  flonea  St, 
*«  Stephen." 
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As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  caldron  rife, 
To  melt  the  fat  offome  rich  facrifice,  425 

Amid  the  fierce  embrace  of  circling  fires 
The  waters  foam,  the  heavy  Irnoak  afplres  : 
So  boils  th'  Imprifon'd  flood,  forbid  to  flow. 
And  choakM  with  vapours,  feels  his  bottom  glow. 
To  Juno  then,  imperial  queen  of  air,  4  ^O 

The  burning  river  fends  his  earneft  pray'r. 
Ah  why,  Saturnia  !  muft  thy  fon  engage 

Me,  only  me,  witli  all  his  waftfal  rage  ? 

On  other  Cods  his  dreadful  arm  employ. 

For  mightier  Gods  aflert  the  caufe  of  Troy.  435 

Subraiflive  I  defift,  if  thou  command. 

But  ah  !  withdraw  this  all-deftroying  hand. 

Hear  tlien  my  folemn  oath,  to  yield  to  fate 

Unaided  I  Hon,  and  her  deftin'd  ftate, 

'Till  Greece  flmll  gird  her  with  deftrudlve  flame,     440 

And  in  one  ruin  fmk  the  Trojan  name. 

V.  424.  As  'when  the  f.ames  beneath  a  caldron  rife7\ 
it  is  impoflible  to  render  literally  fuch  paflages  with  any 
tolerable  beauty.  Thefe  ideas  can  never  be  made  to  fliine 
in  Englifti ;  fbme  particularities  cannot  be  preferved ;  but 
the  Greek  language  gives  them  luftre,  the  words  are  noble 
and  mufical. 

All  therefore  that  can  be  expeded  from  a  tranflator  is 
to  preferve  the  meaning  of  the  fimile,  and  emblifh  it 
with  fome  words  of  aflinity  tliat  cany  nothing  low  in  the 
fenfe  or  found. 
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His  warm  intreaty  touch'd  Saturnla's  ear : 
She  bade  th' ignipotent  his  rage  forbear, 
Recall  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  caiife 
Infeft  a  God  :  th' obedient  flame  withdraws:  445 

Again,  the  branching  ftreams  begin  to  fpread, 
And  foft  re-murmur  in  their  wonted  bed. 

V.  447.  And  foft  re-munnur  in  their  nvonted  hed.*^ 
Here  ends  the  (?/>//o^^of  the  river-fight ;  andl  muft  here 
lay  before  the  reader  my  thoughts  upon  the  whole  of  it ; 
which  appears  to  be  in  part  an  allegory,  and  in  part  a 
true  hllftory.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  Homer's 
manner  of  enlivening  his  inanimate  machines,  and  of 
making,  the  plainefland  fimpleft  incidents  noble  and  poe- 
tical, than  to  confider  the  whole  paflage  in  the  common 
hiflorical  fenfe,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  no  more  than  this. 
There  happened  a  great  overflow  of  the  river  Xanthus 
during  the  fiege,  which  very  much  incommoded  the  af- 
failants  :  this  gave  occafion  for  the  fi(5tion  of  an  engage- 
ment between  Achilles  and  the  river-god:  Xanthus  cal- 
ling Simois  to  aflift  him,   implies  that  thefe  two  nelgli- 
bouring  rivers  joined  in  the  inundation  :  Pallas  and  Nep- 
tune relieved  Achilles ;  that  Is,  Pallas,  or  the  nvifdom 
of  AchUles,  found  fome  means  to  divert  the  waters,  and 
turn  them  into  the  fea ;  wherefore  Neptune,  the  God  of 
it,  is  feigned  to  affifl:  him.     Japiter  and  Juno  (by  which 
are  underftood  the  aerial  regions)  confent  to  aid  Achil- 
les ;  that  may  fignlfy,  that  after  this  great  flood  there 
happened  a  wann,  dry,   windy  feafon,  which  afliiaged 
the  waters,  and  dried  the  ground  :  and  what  makes  this 
in  a  manner  plain,  is,  that  Juno  (which  iignifies  the  air^ 
promlfes  to  fend  the  ftorth  and  nx:e^  nuinds  to  dlftrefs 
the  river.     Xanthus  being  confumedby  Vulcan,  that  is, 
dried  up  with  heat,  prays  to  Juno  to  relieve  him:  what 
is    this,   but    that    the  d'-ought  having  drunk  up  his 
ftreams,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  air  for  rains  to  rc-fupply 

his 
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While  thefe  by  Juno's  will  the  (Irife  refign, 
Tiie  waning  Gods  in  fierce  contention  join  : 
Re-kindling  rage  each  heav'nly  breafl:  alarms  ;  450 

\Vith  horrid  clangor  fliock'd  th'  ethereal  arms: 
Heav'n  in  loud  diiinder  bids  the  trumpet  found  ; 
And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  reiading  ground. 
Jove,  as  his  fport,  the  dreadful  fccne  defcries. 
And  views  contending  Gods  with  carelefs  eyes.        ^^^ 

his  current  ?  Or,  perhaps  the  whole  may  (ignify  no  more, 
than  that  Achilles  being  on  the  father  fide  of  the  river, 
plunged  himfelf  in  to  purfue  the  enemy  ;  that  in  this  ad- 
venture he  run  the  rilk  of  being  drowned  ;  that  to  fave 
himfelf  he  laid  hold  on  a  fallen  tree, which  ferved  to  keep 
him  a-iioat  ;  that  he  was  flill  carried  dov/n  the  dream  to 
the  place  where  was  the  coniluence  of  the  two  ri\-ers 
(which  iS  expreffed  by  the  one  calling  the  other  to  his 
aid)  and  that  when  he  came  nearer  the  fea  LNeptunej  he 
found  means  by  his  prudence  [[Pallas]  to  fave  himfelf 
from  his  danger. 

.  If  the  reader  ibll  fliould  diink,  tlic  fiction  of  rivers 
fpeaking  and  fighting  is  too  bold,  the  objection  willvaniih 
by  confidering  how  mu'ch  the  l:eathcn  mythology  autho- 
rizes the  reprefentadon  of  rivers  as  perfons  :  nay,  eve -i 
in  old  hifbrians  nothing  is  more  common  than  ftorics  of 
rapes  committed  by  river-gods  ;  and  the  ficlion  v.r.s  no 
way  unprecedented,  after  one  of  the  f  mie  nature  fo  well 
known,  as  the  engagement  between  Hercules  and  the  river 
Achelous. 

V.  454.  Jov^,  as  his  fport,  the  dreadful fcens  defiics. 
Andvie^s  contending  Gods  vjitb  ca^elefs  eyes,"] 
I  was  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafon  why  Jupiter  is  fiiid  to  fir.iie 
at  the  difcorJ  of  the  gods,  till  I  found  it  in  Eu(tathii:s  ; 
Jupiter,  fays  he,  who  is  the  lord  of  nature,  is  well  pleaf- 
ed  widi  the  war  of  the  gods,  that  is,  of  earth,  fea,  ^nd 
air,  etc.     becaufe  the  harmony  of  uil  beings  ari^-3  fro-n 
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The  pow'r  of  battles  lifts  his  brazen  fpear, 
And  liri'l-  aflaults  the  radiant  queen  of  war. 

What.mov'd  thy  madnefs,  thus  to  dif-unite 
^theral  minds,  and  mix  all  heav'n  in  ifight  ? 
What  wonder  this,  when  in  thy  frantic  mood  460 

Thoa  drov'ft  a  mortal  to  infult  a  God  ; 
Thy  impious  hand  Tydides'  jav'lin  bore, 
And  madly  bath'd  it  in  celefrial  gore. 

He  fpoke,  and  fmote  the  loud-refounding  (hield, 
Which  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  field  ;     465 
The  adamantine  ^gis  of  her  fire, 
That  turns  the  glancing  bolt,  and  forked  fire. 

that  difcord  :  thus  earth  is  oppofite  to  water,  air  to  earth 
and  water  to  them  all  :  and  yet  from  this  oppofition  arifes 
that  difcord  ant  concord  by  which  all  nature  fubfifls.  Thus 
heat  and  cold,  molll  and  dry,  are  in  a  continual  war,  yet 
upon  this  depcrKJs  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  creation.  So  that  Jupiter,  who  according  to 
.the  Greeks  is  the  foul  of  all,  may  well  be  faid  to  fmile 
at  this  contention. 

V.  456.  T/:e  poiver  of  battles^  -etc.^  The  conlbate  of 
Mars  and  Pallas  is  plainly  allegorical :  juflice  and  wifdom 
demanded  that  an  end  fhould  be  put  to  this  terrible  war  : 
the  god  of  war  oppofes  this,  but  is  worfied.  Ruliathius 
fjiys  that  tliis  holds  forth  the  oppofition  of  rage  and  wif- 
dom ;  and  no  fooner  has  our  reafon  fubdued  one  tempta- 
tion, but  another  fucceeds  to  reinforce  it,  as  Venus  fuc- 
Gours  Mars.  The  poet  feems  farther  to  infinuate,  that 
reafon  wh.en  it  refifis  a  temptation  vigoroufly,  eafily  over- 
comes it :  fo  it  is  with  the  utmofi:  fiicility,  that  Pallas  con- 
qr.eis  both  Mars  and  Venus.  We  adds,  that  Pallas  re- 
treated from  Mars  in  order  to  conquer  him  ;  this  fliews 
iv3,  that  the  bell  way  to  fubduc  a  temptation  is  to  retreat 
from  it. 
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Then  heav'd  the  Goddefs  in  her  mighty  hand 

A  rtone,  the  limit  of  the  neighb'ring  land. 

There  lix'd  from  eldeft  times;  black,  craggy,  va(l:  470 

This,  at  the  heav'nly  homicide  flie  cafh 

V.  468.  Then  hcavd  theGoddiifs  in  hsr  mighty  hattd 
AJfoTte,  etc.] 
The  poet  lias  dcfcribed  many  of  his  heroes  in  former  parts 
of  his  poem,  as  throwing  ftones  of  enormous  bulk  and 
-weight ;  but  here  he  rifes  in  his  image  :  he  is  defcribing 
a  goddefs,  and  has  found  a  way  to  make  that  adion  ex- 
cel all  hum;in  frrength,  and  be  equal  to  a  deity. 

Virgil  has  imitated  this  paflage  in  the  twelfth  book, 
and  applied  it  to  Turnus ;  but  f  cannot  lielp  thinking- 
that  the  a<5tion  in  a  mortal  is  fomewhat  extravagantly  i- 
magined  :  what  principally  renders  it  fo,  is  an  addition  of 
two  lines  to  this  fimile  wliich  he  borrows  from  anotlicr 
part  of  f-Iomer,  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas 
Homer  fays  no  two  men  could  i'aife  fuqh  a  Rone,  Virgil 
extends  li  to  twelve. 


riixnm  circunifpicil  ingcns^ 


S^xuvi^  ciJitiqumn,  iugens,  campo  qucd  fori e  jdcshat. 
Limes  agro  pojitusj  litem  ut  difcernerei  arvis* 

(There  is  a  beauty  in  the  repetition  o^faxum  ingens,  in 
the  fecond  line ;  it  makes  us  dwell  upon  the  image,  and 
gives  us  leifure  to  coniider  the  vaftnefs  of  die  (lone  :)  the 
other  two  lines  are  as  follow ; 

Vix  illudf  le£ii  bis  fex  cervice  fubirent, 
^lalia  nunc  kominum  producit  corpora  tellus. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  think  too,  they  are  not  fo  well  in- 
troduced in  Virgil  ?  For  it  is  juft  afier  Turnus  is  dc- 
fcribed as  weakned  and  opprefled  with  fears  and  ill  o- 
mens ;  it  exceeds  probability ;  and  Turnus,  methinks, 
looks  moVe  like  a  knight-errant  in  a  romance,  than  a  he- 
ro in  an  epic  poem. 
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Thund'ring  he  falls  ;  a  mafs  of  monflrous  fize. 
And  fev'n  broad  acres  covers  as  he  lies. 
The  ftunning  ftroke  his  (lubborn  nerves  unbound;* 
Loud  o'er  the  fields  bis  ringing  amis  refbund  :  475 

The  fcoraful  dame  her  conqueft  views  with  frailes, 
And  glorying  riius,  the  proftrate  God  reviles. 
Haft  thou  not  yet,  infatiate  fury  !  known 
How  far  Minerva's  force  tranfcends  thy  own  ? 
Juno,  whom  thou  rebellious  dar'ft  withftand,  480 

Correds  thy  folly  thus  by  Pallas'  hand ; 
Thus  meets  thy  broken  faith  with  juft  disgrace. 
And  partial  aid  to  Troy's  perfidious  race. 

The  Goddeis  fpokc,  and  turn'd  her  eyes  away, 
']1iat  beaming  round,  diifus'd  celcftial  day.  485 

Jove's  C3'prian  daughter,  ftooping  on  the  land. 
Lent  to  the  wounded  God  her  tender  hand: 
."^^Icwly  he  lifes,  fcarcely  breathes  with  pain. 
And  propt  on  her  fair  arm,  foniikes  the  plain. 
This  the  bright  emprefs  of  tlie  heav'ns  furvey^d,      490 
^^nd  fcoifing,  tlius,  to  v/ar's  vidorious  maid. 

Lo  !  what  an  aid  on  Mars's  fide  is  ken. ! 
'J^iie  Smiles  and  Loves  unconquerable  queen  ! 
Mark  with  what  infolence,  in  open  view,  "^ 

She  moves:  let  Pallas,  if  fiie  dares,  purfue.  495 

Minerva  fmiling  heard,  the  pair  o'ertook,  , 
And  flighdy  on  her  bread:  the  wanton  (trook : 
She,  unrefifbng,  fell ;    (her  fpirits  fled) 
On  earth  together  lay  the  lovers  fpread. 
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And  like  thefe  heroes,  be  the  fate  of  all  500 

(Minerva  cries)  who  guard  the  Trojan  wall  ! 

To  Grecian  Gods  fuch  let  the  Phrygian  be, 

So  dread,  fo  fierce,  as  Venus  is  to  me ; 

Then  from"  the  loweft  (lone  ihall  Troy  be  mov'd — 

Thus  flie,  and  Juno  with  a  fraile  approv'd.  505 

Meantime,  to  mix  in  more  than  mortal  fight. 
The  God  of  Ocean  dares  the  God  of  light. 

V.  5^07.  The  God  of  Ocean  dares  the  God  of  light  7^ 
The  interview  between  Neptune  and  Apollo  is  very  ju- 
dicioully  in  this  place  enlarged  upon  by  our  author.  The, 
poem  now  draws  to  a  conciulion  ;  the  Trojans  are  to  be 
puniihed  for  their  perjury  and  violence:  Homer  accord- 
ingly with  a  poetical  julHce  funis  up  the  evidence  againlt 
them,  and  reprefents  the  very  founder  of  Troy  as  an  in- 
]urious  perfon.  There  have  been  feveral  references  to 
this  ftory  lince  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  but  he  for- 
bore to  give  it  at  large  till  near  the  end  of  it ;  that  it 
might  be  freih  upon  the  memory,  and  (liew,  the  Trojans 
defer ve  the  punilhment  they  are  going  to  fuffer. 

EuftL:,rh!us  gives  the  reafon  why  Apollo  alfifls  the- 
Trojans,  though  he  had  been  equally  with  Neptune  af- 
fronted by  Launiedon :  this  proceeded  from  the  ho^ 
nours  which  Apollo  received  from  tlie  poilerity  of  Lao- 
medon ;  Troy  paid  him  no  lefs  worfnip  than  Cilia,  or 
Tenedos  ;  and  by  thefe  means  won  hiiTi  over  to  a  foralve- 
nefs  ;  bat  Neptune  flill  v/as  flighted,  and  conTequentij 
continued  an  enemy  to  the  whole  race. 

The  fame  author  gives  us  various'opinicns  why  Nep- 
tune is  laid  to  have  built  the  Trojan  wall,  and  to  ])ave 
been  defrauded  of  his  wages  :  Some  fay  that  Laomedon 
facrilegiouily.took  away  the  treafares  out  of  the  temples 
of  Apollo  .'nd  -Neptune,  to  cany  on  the  fortifications  ; 
from  whence  it  was  £:bledthat  Neptune  and  Apoilcbuift 
the  walls.     Others  will  have  it,  ih-t  two  of  the  \'.c:k- 
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What  floth  has  feiz'd  us,  when  the  fields  around  [found  ? 
Ring  with  confiiifting  pow'rs.  and  heav'n  returns  the 
Shallignominious  we  v/ith  fhame  retire,  510 

No  deed  perform'd,  to  our  Olympian  fire  ? 
Come,  prove  thy  arm  !  for  firft  the  war  to  wage, 
Suits  not  my  greatnefs,  or  fuperior  age. 
Rafh  as  thou  art  to  prop  the  Trojan  throne,  0 

(Forgetful  of  my  wrongs,  and  of  thy  own)  c  ^^  ^  ^ 

And  guard  the  race  of  proud  Laomedon  !  3 

men  dedicated  their  wages  to  Apollo  and  Neptune  :  and 
that  Laomedon  detained  them  :  fo  that  he  might  in  fome 
fenfe  be  faid  to  defraud  the  deities  themfelves,  by  \vith- 
holding  what  was  dedicated  to  their  temples. 

The  reafon  why  Apollo  is  faid  to  have  kept  the  herds 
of  Laomedon,  is  not  fo  clear.  Euftathius  obferves  that 
all  plagues  firft  feize  upon  the  four-footed  creation,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  this  deity  :  thus  Apollo  in  xhe 
iirft  book  fends  the  plague  into  the  Grecian  army;  the 
ancients  therefore  made  him  to  prefide  over  cattle,  that 
by  preferving  them  from  the  plague,  mankind  might 
be  fafe  from  infe(5lious  difeafes.  Others  tell  us,  that 
this  employment  is  afcribed  to  Apollo,  becaufe  he  figni- 
fies  the  fun  :  now  the  fun  clothes  the  paftures  with  grafs 
and  herbs  ;  fo  that  Apollo  may  be  faid  himfelf  to  feed 
the  cattle,  by  fupplying  them  with  food.  Upon  either 
of  thefe  accounts  Laomedon  may  be  faid  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  that  deity,  for  raifing  no  temple  to  his  honour. 

It  is  obfervablethat  Homer,  in  this  ftory,  afcribes  the 
building  of  the  wall  to  Neptune  only  :  1  fhculd  con- 
jedure  the  reafon  might  be,  that  Troy  being  a  fea-port 
town,  the  chief  Itrength  of  it  depended  upon  its  fitua- 
tion,  fo  that  the  fea  was  in  a  manner  a  wall  to  it :  upon 
this  account  Neptune  may  not  improbably  be  faid  to 
have  built  the  v/all. 
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Had  thou  forgot,  how  at  the  monarch's  prayV. 

M'q  fhar'd  the  lengthen'd  labours  of  a  year ! 

Troy  walls  I  rais'd  (for  fuch  ^ve^e  Jove's  commands) 

And  yon'  proud  buli,varks  grew  beneath  my  hands  :  520 

Thy  talli  it  was  to  feed  the  bellowing  droves 

Along  fair  Ida's  vales,  and  pendent  groves. 

But  when  the  circling  feafons  in  their  train 

Brought  back  the  grateful  3ay  that  crown'd  our  pain ; 

With  menace  ftern  the  fraudful  king  defy'd  52c 

Our  latent  Godhead,  and  the  prize  deny'd: 

Mad  as  he  was,  he  threaten'd  femle  bands. 

And  doom'd  us  exiles  far  in  barb'rous  lands. 

Incens'd,  we  heav'nward  fled  with  fwifteft  wing, 

And  deftin'd  vengeance  on  the  perjur'd  king.  53O 

DoH  thou,  for  this,  afford  proud  Ilion  grace, 

And  not  like  us,  infeft  the  faithlefs  race  ? 

Like  us,  their  prefent,  future  fons  deftroy, 

And  from  its  deep  foundations  heave  their  Troy  ? 

Apollo  thus  :  To  combate  for  mankind  535        i~ 

111  fuits  the  wifdom  of  celeffial  mind  :  "^ 

For  what  is  man  ?  calamitous  by  birth,  -r- 

They  owe  their  life  and  nourifhment  to  earth ;  "^ 

V.  ^7J.  Fornvhat  is  man?  etc.^  The  poet  Is  very 
happy  in  interfperling  his  poem  with  moral  fentences ; 
in  this  place  he  deals  away  his  reader  from  war  and 
horror,  and  gives  him  a  beau'ciful  admonition  cif  his 
own  frailty.  **  Shall  I  (fays  Apollo)  contend  with  dice 
'*  for  the  fake  of  man  ?  man,  who  is  no  more  than  a 
**  leaf  of  a  tree,  now  green  and  flourifhing,  but  foon 
"  withered  av/ay  and  gone  ?  "  The  fon  of  Sirach  has  an 
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Like  yearly  leaves,  that  now,  with  beauty  crown 'd. 

Smile  on  the  fun  ;  now.  wither  on  the  ground :  5 40 

To  their  own  hands  commit  the  frantic  fcene^ 

Nor  mix  immortals  in  a  caufe  fo  mean. 

Then  turns  his  face,  far-beaming  heav'nly  fires, 

And  from  the  fenior  pow'r,  fjbmifs  retires  ; 

Him,  thus  retreating,  Artemis  upbraids,  545 

The  quiver'd  huntrefs  of  the  Sylvan  fliades. 

And  is  it  thus  the  youthful  Plioebus  flies, 
And  yields  to  Ocean's  hoary  fire,  the  prize  ? 
How  vain  that  martial  pomp,  and  dreadful- fliovv 
of  pointed  arrows,  and  the  filver  bow  !  550 

Now  boaft  no  more  in  yon'  celeftial  bow'r. 
Thy  force  can  match  the  great  earth-fliaking  powV, 

Silent,    he  heard  the  queen  of  woods  upbraid  : 
Not  fo  Saturnia  bore  the  vaunting  maid  ; 
But  furious  thus.     What  infolence  has  driv'n  555 

Thy  pride  to  face  the  majefty  of  heav'n  ?  " 

exprefiion  which  very  much  refembles  this,  Ecclus,  xiv. 
18.  y^j"  the  green  leaves  upon  a  thick  tree^fomef ally  and 
Jc7ne  gronx),  fo  is  the  generation  of  fiefu  and  bloody  one 
Cometh  to  an  end,  and  one  is  horn, 

v.  544.  And  from  the  fenior  po'w  r  y  fuhmifs  retires. ~\ 
Two  things  hinder  Homer  from  making  Neptune  and 
Apollo  fight.  Firft,  becaufe  having  already  defcribed 
the  figlit  between'  Vulcan  and  Xanthus,  he  has  nothing 
farther  co  fay  here,  for  it  is  the  fame  conflid  between 
humidity  and  drynefs.  S-condly,  Apollo  being  the  fame 
with  Defbny,  and  tlie  ruin  of  the  Trojans  being  conclud- 
ed upon  and  decided,  that  God  can  no  longer  defer  it. 
Oacier. 
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What  tho'  by  Jove  the  female  plague  defign'd. 

Fierce  to  the  feeble  race  of  woman-kind. 

The  wretched  matron  feels  thy  piercing  dart ; 

Thy  fex's  tyrant,  widi  a  tyger's  heart?  560 

What  tho'  tremendous  in  the  woodland  chafe, 

Thy  certL**!  arrows  pierce  the  favage  race  ? 

How  dares  thy  rafhnefs  on  the  pow'rs  divine 

Employ  thofe  arms,  or  match  thy  force  with  mine  ? 

Learn  hence,  no  more  unequal  Vv'ar  to  wage 565 

She  faid,  and  feiz'd  her  wrids  with  eager  rage ; 


^'  557'  ^^^  female  plague- 


Fierce  to  the  feeble  race  ofnvoman-k'indy  etc.] 
The  words  in  the  original  ^xf:, Though  Jupiter  has  made 
y'ju  a  Uon  to  nuomen.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Di- 
ana was  terrible  to  that  fex,"as  being  the  iame  with  the 
moon,  and  bringing  on  the  pangs  of  child-birth;  or  elfe 
that  the  ancients  attributed  all  fudden  deaths  of  women 
to  t^ie  darts  of  Diana,  as  of  men  to  thofe  of  Apollo : 
which  opinion  is  frsqiienriy  alluded  to  in  Homer.  Eu- 
ftathiu". 

V.  566.  She/aid,  aJid  feiz' d  her  norijls,  etc.J  I  muft 
confefs  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  jufHfy  Homer  in  every 
point  of  ihofe  cornb;ites  with  the  gods :  when  Diana  and 
Juno  are  to  fight,  Juno  calls  her  an  ivipudeni  bitch,  x,ve9 
ci^hk :  When  they  fight,  CnQ  boxes  her  foundly,  and 
fends  her  crying  and  trembling  to  heaven-:  as  foon  as 
{he  comes  thither,  Jupiter  falls  a  laughing  at  her :  in- 
deed the  reft  of  the  deities  feem  to  be  in  a  merry  vein 
during  all  the  action :  Pallas  beats  Mars  and  laughs  at 
him  ;  Jupiter  fees  them  in  the  fame  merry  mood  :  Juno 
when  (he  had  cuifed  Diana  is  not  more  ferious  :  in  fhort, 
unlefs  there  be  fome  depths  that  I  am  not  able  to  fa- 
thom, Homer  never  better  deferved  than  in  this  place  the 
cenfure  pad  upon  him  by  the  ancients,  tliat  as  he  raifed- 
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Thefe  in  her  left  hand  lock'd,  her  right  unty'd 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride. 
About  her  temples  flies  the  bufy  bow ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  flie  winds  her  from  the  blow ;  570 
The  fcatt'rlng  arrows  rattling  from  the  cafe, 
Drop  rounds  and  idly  mark  the  duily  place,   ' 
Swift  from  the  field  the  baffled  huntrefs  flies. 
And  fcarce  retrains  the  torrent  in  her  eyes  : 
So,  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above,  57  J 

To  the  cleft  cavern  fpeeds  the  gentle  dove, 
(Not  fated  yet  to  die)  there  fafe  retreats. 
Yet  ftill  her  heart  againfi:  the  marble  beats. 
To  her  Latona  hafl-es  with  tender  care; 
'\Vhom  Hermes  viewing,  thus  declines  the  war.        5 So 


the  character  of  his  men  up  to  gods,  fo  he  funk  thofe  of 
gods,  down  to  men. 

Yet  I  think  it  but  reafonable  to  conclude,  from  the 
very  abfurdity  of  all  tliis,  (fuppofing  it  had  '  no  hidden 
meaning  or  allegory)  that  there  mull:  therefore  certainly 
be  fome.  Nor  do  I  think  it  any  inference  to  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  too  obfcure  for  U3  to  nnd  ont  :  the  re- 
motenefs  of  our  times  muft  neceiTarily  darken  yet  more 
and  more  fuch  things  as  were  mylteries  at  fird:.  Not  that 
it  Is  at  all  impoffible,  notwithftanding  their  prefent  dark- 
nefs,  but -they  might  have  been  very  obvious  ;  as  it  is 
certain,  allegories  ought  to  be  difguifed,  but  not  obfcur- 
ed :  an  allegory  fliould  be  like  a  veil  over  a  beautiful 
face,  fo  fine  and  tranfparent,  as  to  fhew  the  very  charms 
it  covers. 

V.  5  So.  Whom  Herms  vien.mng,  thus  declines  the  ivar.'] 
It  is  impofiible  that  Mercury  fliould  encounter  Latona : 
fuch  a  fidion  would  be  unnatural,  he  being  a  planet,  and- 
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How  fliall  I  hce  the  dame,  who  gives  delight 

To  him  v/hofe  thunders  blacken  heav'n  with  night  ? 

Go,  matchlefs  Goddefs !  triumph  in  the  fides, 

And  boaft  my  conquefl.-,  while  I  yield  the  prize. 

He  fpoke  :  and  pad: :  Latona,  (tooping  low,  ^^j 

Colle(5ls  the  fcatter'd  fhafts,  and  fallen  bow. 
That  glittVing  on  the  daft,  lay  here  and  there ; 
Diilionour'd  relics  of  Diana's  war. 
Then  fwift  purfu'd  her  to  her  bleft  abode. 
Where,  all  confus'd  rac  fought  the  fov'reign  God ;    590 
Weeping  (he  grafp'd  his  knees  :  the  ambrofial  veft 
Shook  with  her  fighs,  and  panted  on  her  breafl. 

The  fire,  fuperior  fmil'd ;  and  bade  her  (how    -^^ 
What  heav'nly  hand  had  caus'd  his  daughter's  woe  ? 
Abafli'd,  filenames  his  own  imperial  fpoufe;  59 j 

And  the  pale  crefcent  fates  upon  hier  brows.  t"^^^ 

Thus  they  above :  while  fwiftly  gliding  down, 
Apollo  enters  llion's  facred  town : 
The  guardiim  God  now  trembled  for  her  wall. 
And  fear'd  the  Greeks,  tho'  flite  forbad  her  fall.       600 
Back  to  Olympus,  from  th^  war's  alarms. 
Return  die  fiiining  bands  of  Gods  in  arms ; 
Some  proud  in  truimph,  fome  with  rage  on  fire  ; 
And  take  their  thrones  around  th'  acthereal  fire  : 

Thro' blood,  thro' death  Achilles  ftill  proceeds,     605 
O'er  flaughter'd  heroes,  and  o'er  rolling  ileeds. 


fhe  reprefenting  the  night;  for  the  planets  owe  all  their 
luClre  to  the  fiiades  of  the  night,  and  then  only  become 
vifible  to  the  world.     EufUthius. 
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As  when  avenging  flames  with  fury  driv'n 
On  guihy  towns ,exeit  the  wrath  of  heav'n  ; 
'The  pale  inhabitants,  fome  fall,  fome  fly  ; 
And  the  red  vapours  purple  all  the  f]<y.  6io 

?5q  rag'd  Achilles  :  deatii  and  dire  difmay, 
And  toils,  and  terrors,  fiU'd  the  dreadful  day. 

High  on  a  turret  hoary  Priam  (hinds, 
And  marks  the  wafts  of  his  dedruciive  hands  ; 

V.  607.  As  <vjhen  avctiging  flames  'wUh  fury  dr'tv'/it 
On  guilty  iovjns  exert  thenar  at  h  of  htavn^ 
This  paffage  may  be  explained  tw^o  ways,  each  very  re- 
markable. Firlt,  by  taking  this  fire  for  a  real  fire,  fent 
from  heaven  to  puniili  a  criminal  city,  of  which  we  have 
example  in  holy  writ.  Hence  we  find  that  Homer  had  a 
notion  of  this  great  truth,  that  God  fometimes  exerts  his 
judgments  on  whole  cities  in  this  fignal  and  terrible  man- 
ner. Or  if  we  lake  it  in  the  other  fenfe,  fimply  as  a 
fire  thrown  into  a  town  by  the  enemies  who  aflault  it, 
and  only  expreffed  thus  by  the  author  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Jeremy  makes  the  city  of  Jerufalem  (ay,  when 
the  Chaldreans  burnt  the  temple,  The  herd  from  above 
bath  fent  fire  into  my  bones.  Lambent,  i.  13.  Yetftill  thus 
much  will  appear"  underftood  by  Homer,  that  the  fire 
which  is  cafl  into  a  city  comes  not,  properly  fpealang, 
from  men,  but  from  God,  who  delivers  it  up  to  their  fury. 
Dacier. 

V.  61  3.  High  on  a  -turret  hoary  PriatNy  etc.]  The 
poet  ftill  raifes  the  idea  of  the  courage  and  flrength  of 
his  hero,  by  making  Priam  in  a  terror  tliat  he  fliould 
enter  the  town  after  the  routed  troops :  for  if  he  had 
not  furpaffed  all  mortals,  what  could  have  been  more 
defirable  for  an  enemy,  than  to  have  let  him  In,  and  then 
defboyed  him  ? 

Here  again  there  was  need  of  another  machine  to 
hinder  him  from  entering  the  city  j  for  Achilles  being 

valHv 
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Views,  from  his  arm,  the  Trojans  fcatter'd  flight,    615 

And  the  near  hero  rifing  on  his  fight ! 

No  (lop,  no  check,  no  aid  !  with  feeble  pace, 

And  fetdedfbrrow  on  his  aged  face, 

Fa/t  as  he  could,  he  fighing  quits  the  walls  ; 

And  thus,  defcending  on  the  guards  he  calls.  620 

You  to  whofe  care  our  city-gates  belong. 
Set  wide  your  portals  to  the  %ing  throng. 
For  lo  !  he  comes,  widi  unrefifted  fvvay  ; 
He  comes,  and  dcfolation  marks  his  way  I 
But  when  within  the  walls  our  troops  take  breath,   625 
Lock  fart  the  brazen  bars,  and  fhut  out  death. 
Thus  chargM  the  rev'rend  monarch:  wide  were  flung 
The  opening  folds ;  the  founding  hmges  rung. 
Phoebus  rufli'd  forth,  the  flying  bands  to  meet, 
Strook  flaughter  back,  and  cover 'd  the  retreat.         630 

vaflly  fpeedier  than  thofe  he  purfued,  he  mufi:  neceflarily 
overtake  fome  of  them,  and  the  narrow  gates  couk.I  iiot 
let  in  a  body  of  troops,  without  his  mingling  with  the 
hindmoft.  The  (lory  of  Agenor  is  therefore  admirably 
contrived,  and  Apollo,  (wiio  was  to  take  care  that  the 
fatal  decrees  fliculd  be  punclualiy  executed)  interpofes 
both  to  fave  Agenor  and  Troy  ;  for  Achilles  might  have 
killed  Agenor,  and  Itill  entered  with  the  troops,  if  A- 
pollo  had  not  diverted  him  by  the  purfuit  of  that  phan- 
tom, Agenor  oppofed  himfelf  to  Achilles  only  becaule 
he  could  not  do  better  :  for  he  fees  himfelf  reduced  to  a 
dilemma,  either  inglorioufiy  to  perilh  among  the  fugi- 
tives, or  hide  himfelf  in  -the  forelt;  both  which  were  e- 
^ually  unfafe :  therefore  he  is  purpofely  infplred  with  a 
generous  refolution  to  try  to  fave  his  countrymen,  and 
as  the  reward  ot  diat  fervice,  i^  at  lad  faved  himfelf. 
Vol.  IV.  K 
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On  heaps  the  Trojans  croud  to  gain  the  gate, 
Ar,d  oladfome  fee  their  laft  efcatie  from  fate: 

O  1. 

Thither,  all  parch \1  with  thirft,  a  heartlefs  train. 

Hoary  with  dufl,  they  beat  the  hollow  plain  : 

And  gafping,  panting,  fainting,  labour  on  ^    63  s 

With  heavier  [Lrid;js,  that  lengthen  tow'rd  the  town. 

Enrag'd  Achilles  follovv's  with  his  fpear  ; 

Wild  with  revenge,  infatiable  of  war. 

Then  had  \he  Greeks  eternal  praife  acquir'd. 
And  Troy  inglorious  to  her  walls  retir*d;  64^ 

But  *  he,  the  God  who  darts  sethereal  flame, 
Shot  down  to  fave  her,  and  redeem  her  fame. 
To  young  Agenor  force  divine  he  gave, 
(Antenor's  offspring,  haughty,  bold  and  brave) 
In  aid  of  him,  befide  the  beech  he  fate,  6aJ 

And  VvTapt,  in  clouds,  reftrain'd  the  hand  of  fate. 
When  now  the  gen'rous  youth  Achilles  fpies, 
Thick  beats  his  heart,  the  troubled  motions  rife, 
/■^o,  ere  a  liorm,  the  waters  heave  and  roll) 
He  fbps,  and  queftions  thus  his  mighty  foul.  650 

*    What,  fliail  I  fly  this  terror  of  the  plain  ?  ;• 

l,ike  others  fly,  and  be  like  othcis  ikiin  ? 

*  Apollo. 
V.  <5 5  ^ .  IVhat.frall  1  fiy  ?  etc.]  This  Is  a  very  bea:i- 
tiful  foliioquy  of  Agenor,  fuch  a.  one  as  v/ould  naturally 
arifc  in  the  foul  of  a  brave  man,  going  upon  a  dcfperate 
enterprize  :  he  weighs  every  thing  in  the  balance  of 
leafon;  he  fets  before  hirafelf  the  bafenefs  of  flight,  and 
the  courage  of  his  enemy,  until  at  laft  the  thirfl  of  glory 
.preponderates  all  other  confiderations.     From  the  con- 
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Vain  hope  !  to  Hum  him  by  the  felf-farae  road 

Yon' line  of  ilaughter'd  Trojans  lately  trod.. 

No :  with  the  common  heap  I  fcorn  to  f^ill ;  ;  ■  ■       6sS 

What  if  they  pafs'd  me  to  the  Trojan  wall. 

While  I  decline  to  yonder  path,  that  leads 

To  Ida's  forefts  and  fLirrounding  ihadcs  ? 

So  may  I  reach,  conceal'd,  the  cooling. fjood,    - 

From  ray  tir'd  body  waili  the  dirt  and  blood,  66o 

As  foon  as  night  her  duHiy  veil  extends. 

Return  in  fafety  to  my  Trojan  friends^ 

AVhat  if? B\u  wherefore  all  this  vain  debate  ? 

Stand  I  to  doubt,  within  the  reach  of  fate  ? 
Ev'n  now  perhaps,  ere  yet  I  turn  tlie  v/all,  66^ 

The  fierce  Achilles  fees  me,  and  I  fall : 
Such  is  his  fwiftnefs,  'tis  in  vain  to  fly, 
And  fuch  his  valoui*,  that  who  ftands  mud  die. 
Howe'er,  'tis  better,  fighting  for  the  ftate, 
Here,  and  in  public  view,  to  meet  my  fate.  670 

Yet  lure  he  too  is  mortal ;  he  may  feel 
(Like  all  the  fons  of  earth)  the  force  of  ftecl  j 
One  ojily  foul  informs  that  dreadful  frame. 
And  Jove's  fole  favour  gives  hitn  all  his  fame. 
,    .  He  faid,  and  flood,  coUedled  in  his  might; :        67s 
And  all  his  beating  bofom  claim 'd  the  fight, 

clufion  of  this  fpeech  it  is  evident,  that  the  flojy  of  Achll- 
les's  being  invulnerable  except  in  the  heel,  is  an  inventi- 
on of  latter  ages  ;  for  had  he  been  fo,  there  had  been 
nothing  wonderful  in  his  charai^ler.     Euffathius. 

K  2 
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So  from  fome  deep  grown  wood  a  panther  ftarts, 

Rous'd  from  his  thicket  by  a  ftorm  of  darts  : 

Untaught  to  fear  or  fly,  he  hears  tHe  founds 

Of  fhouting  hunters,  and  of  clam'rous  hounds ;        6Sq 

Tho*  {buck,  tho'  wounded,  fcarce  perceives  the  pain, 

And  the  barb'd  jav'lin  ftings  his  breaft  in  vain  : 

On  their  whole  war,  untam'd  the  favage  flies;  "• 

And  tears  his  hunter,  or  beneath  him  dies. 

Not  lefs  refolv'd,  Antenor's  valiant  heir  685 

Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war, 

Difdainfol  of  retreat :  high-held  before. 

His  fliield  (a  broad  circumference)  he  bore; 

Then  graceful  as  he  flood,  in  afl  to  throw 

The  lifted  jav'lin,  thus  befpoke  the  foe.  6go 

How  proud  Achilles  glories  in  his  fame  ! 
And  hopes  this  day  to  link  the  Trojan  name 
JBeneath  her  ruins !  know,  that  hope  is  vain ; 
A  thoufand  woes,  a  thoufand  toils  remain. 
Parents  and  children  our  juft  arms  employ,  695 

And  ftrong,  and  many,  are  the  fons  of  Troy. 
Great  as  thou  art,  ev'n  thou  may'ft  flain  with  gore 
Thefe  Phrygian  fields,  and  prefs  a  foreign  ftiore. 

He  faid :  with  matchlefs  force  the  jav'lin  flung 
Smote  on  his  knee ;  the  hollow  cuiflies  rung  700 

Beneath  the  pointed  (leel ;  but  fafe  from  harms 
He  ftands  impaflive  in  th'  asthereal  arms. 
Then  fiercely  rulhing  on  the  daring  foe. 
His  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow. 
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Bat  jealous  of  his  fame  Apollo  fhrouds  705 

The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds  : 

Safe  from  purfuit,  and  fliut  from  mortal  view,   . 

Difmif'd  with  fame,  tlie  favour'd  youth  withdrev/. 

Meanwhile  the  God,  to  cover  their  efcape,  . 

AfTumes  Agenor's  habit,  voice,  and /hape,  7 10 

Flies  from  the  furious  chief  in  this  difguile,  •  ' 

The  furious  chief  ftill  follows  where  he  flies  : 

Now  o'er  the  fields  they  itretch  with  leagthen'd  ftrides^ 

Now  urge  the  courfe  where  fwift  Scamander  glides  : 

The  God  now  diftant  fcarce  a  (tride  before,  715 

Tempts  his  purfuit,  and  wheels  about  the  fhore : 

V,  709.  Mean<vjhile  the  God^  to  cover  their  tjcabe^ 
etc.]  The  poet  makes  a  double  ufe  of  this  li(5lion  of  A- 
pollo's  deceiving  Achilles  in  the  fliape  of  Agenor ;  by 
thefe  means  he  draws  him  from  the  purfuit,  and  gives 
the  Trojans  time  to  enter  the  city.,  and  at  the  fame  tiine 
brings  Agenor  handfomely  off  from  the  combate.  The 
moral  of  this  fable  is,  that  dcltiny  would  not  yet  fuffer 
Troy  to  fall. 

Eufrathius  fancies  that  the  occafion  oftlie  iidion  might 
be  this  :  Agenor  fled  from  Ac!iilics  to  t!ie  banks  of 
.  Xanthus,  and  might  there  conceal  himfelf  from  the  pur- 
flier  behind  fome  covert  that  giew  on  the  Ihores ;  this 
perhaps  might  be  the  whole  of  the  (lOry.  So  plain  a  nar- 
ration would  have  paifed  in  the  mouth  of  an  hifiorian,  • 
but  the  poet  drenes  it  in  fiction,  and  tells  us  that  Apollo 
(or  Deftiny)  concealed  him  in  a  cioud  from  the  /:ght  of 
his  enemy. 

The  fame  author  farther  obferves.  that  Achilles  by  an 
unf^^al:>nab!e  piece  of  vain-glcry,  in  purfuing  a  fingle  ene- 
my, gives  time  10  a  whol-j  army  to  efcape :  he  neither 
kills  Agenor,  nor  overtt.kes  the  Trojans, 
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While  all  the  flying  troops  their  fpeed  employ. 

And  pour  on  heaps  into  the  walls  of  Troy. 

No  flop,  no  flay ;  no  thought  to  aflc,  or  tell, 

Who  Tcap'd  by  flight,  or  who  by  battle  fell.  72c 

^Twas  tumult  all,  and  violence  of  flight ; 

^nd  fudden  joy  confus'd,  and  mix'd  affright : 

Pale  Troy  againft  Achilles  fliuts  her  gate ; 

And  nations  breathe,  deliver'd  from  their  fate. 


THE 

ILIAD. 

BOOK      XXII. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  death  of  Hedor. 

THE  Trojans  being  fafe  'within  the  ivallsy  HeTtor  on', 
ly  flays  to  oppofe  Achilles.  Pria?n  is  Jl ruck  at  his 
approach i  and  tries  to  perfuade  his  fon  to  reenter 
the  tonun.  Hecuba  joins  her  intreatieSf  but  in  vain, 
He^or  con] lilts  ^within  hiinfelf  luhat  meaflires  to 

■  take:  but  at  the  advance  of  Achilles  ^  his  refoluiion 
fails  him.,  and  he  fie  s;  Achilles  purfues  him  thrics 
round  the  nualls  of  Troy.  The  Cods  debate  concer-^ 
Tiing  the  fate  of  He{lor ;  at  length  Minerva  de^ 
fcends  to  the  aid  of  Achilles,  She  deludes  He^or  in 
the  fhape  of  Deiphobus  :  heflands  the  combat e,  and 
is  fain.  Achilles  drags  the  dead  body  at  his  chari' 
ci,  in  the  fight  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  Their  lamen- 
tationst  tears  and  defpair.  Their  cries  reach  the 
ears  of  Andromache,  nvho,  ignorant  ofthisyivas  re- 
tired into  the  inner  part  of  the  palace :  fhe  mounts 
up  to  the  nualls,  and  beholds  her  dead  husband.  She 
fnjooons  at  the  fpeftacle.  Her  excefs  of  grief  and  la' 
mentation* 

The  thirtieth  day  fill  continues.     The  fcene  lies  under 
the  nuallsf  and  on  the  battlements  of  Troy • 


T 


H  U  S  to  their  bulwarks,  fink  with  panic  fear, 
The  heraed  Ilians  rufh  like  driven  deer; 


It  is  impoflible  but  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader 
muft  be  awakened  in  this  book :  the  heroes  of  the  two 
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There  fafe,  they  wipe  the  briny  drops  away. 
And  drown  in  bov/Is  the  labours  of  the  day. 
dole  to  the  walls  advancing'  o'er  the  fields,  c 

'  Beneath  one  rcof  of  well  compacled  (hields, 
March,  bending  on,  the  Greeks  embody'd  pow'rs, 
Far-ftretching  in  the  fhade  of  Trojan  tow'rs. 
Great  He^ftor  fingly  ftay'd ;   chain'd  down  by  fate, 
There  fixt  he  flood  before  the  Scasan  gate  ;  li9 

Still  his  bold  arms  determined  to  employ,    - 
The  guardian  ftill  of  long-defended  Troy. 

Apollo  now  to  tir'd  Achilles  turns  ;  ■ 
(7  he  pow'r  confelt  in  all  his  glory  burns) 
And  what  (he  cries)  has  Peleus'  fon  In  view,  X? 

AVith  mortal  fpeed  a  Godhead  to  purfue  ? 
JFor  not  to  thee  to  linow  the  Gods  is  giv'n, 
Unskill'd  to  trace  the  latent  marks  of  heav'n. 
What  boots  thee  now,  that  Troy  forfook  the  plain  ? 
.    Vain  thy  pad  labour,  and  thy  preleot  vain  :  20 


armies  are  now  to  ertcounter ;  all  the  foregoing  battles 
iiave  been  but  fo  .niciny  preludes  and  iinder-aclions,  in  or- 
der to  this  great  event,  wherein  the  whole  hte  of  Greece 
and  Troy  is  to  be  decided  "by  the  fword  of  Achilles  and 
Heflor. 

This  is  the  book,  which  of  the  whole  Iliad  appears  to 
me  the  mod:  charming.  It  alTembles  in  it  all  that  can  be  i- 
maglned  of  great  and  Important  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
tender  and  melancholy  on  the  other :  Terror  and  Pity  are 
here  wrought  -up  in '  perfe6lion  ;  -and  if  the  reader  is  not 
fenfible  of  both  in  a  high  degree,  cither  he  Is  utterly  void 
of  all  tafte,  or  the  tranfiator  of  all  fiiili,  in  poetry. 
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Safe  in  their  walls  are  now  the  troops  beRow'd, 

WTiile  here  thy  frantic  rage  attacks  a  God. 

The  chief  incens'd Too  partial  God  of  day ! 

To  check  my  conquefts  in  the  middle  way  : 

How  few  in  I  lion  elfe  had  refuge  found  ?  25 

"What  gafping  numbers  now  had  bit  the  ground  ? 

Thou  robb'ft  me  of  a  glory  juflly  mine, 

Pow'rful  of  Godhead,  and  of  fraud  divine  : 

Mean  fame,  alas  I   for  one  of  heav'nly  ftrain. 

To  cheat  a  mortal  v/ho  repines  in  vain.  30 

Then  to  the  city  terrible  and  flrong. 
With  high  and  haughty  fteps  he  towr'd  along. 
So  the  proud  courfer,  vicftor  of  the  prize. 
To  the  near  goal  with  double  ardour  flies. 
Him,  as  he  blazing  fhot  acrofs  the  field,  35 

The  careful  eyes  of  Priam  firfl:  beheld. 
Not  half  fo  dreadful  riles  to  the  light 
Thro'  the  thick  gloom  of  fome  tempeftuous  night 

V.  37.  JVof  halffo  dreadful  rife Ty  etc.]  With  how 
much  dreadful  pomp  is  Achilles  here  introduced  !  how 
noble,  and  in  what  bold  colours  hath  he  drawn  the  blaz- 
ing of  his  arms,  the  rapidity  of  his  advance,  the  terror 
of  his  appearance,  the  defolation  round  him  ;  but  above 
all,  the  certain  death  attending  all  his  motions  and  his 
very  looks ;  what  a  croud  of  terrible  ideas  in  this  one 
limile! 

But  immediately  after  this,  follows  the  moving  image 
of  the  two  aged  parents,  trembling,  weeping,  and  im- 
ploring their  fon  :  that  is  fucceeded  again  by  the  dread- 
ful gloomy  pidture  of  Hedtor,  all  on  fire,  obftinately  bent 
on  death,  and  expeding  Achilles  ;  admirably  painted  in 
the  limile  of  the  fnake  rolled  up  ia  his  den,  and  colle(5l- 
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Orion's  dog  (the  year  when  Autumn  weighs) 
And  o'er  the  feebler  flars  exerts  his  rays ;  40 

Terrific  glory  !  for  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death. 
So  flam'd  liis  fiery  mail.     Then  wept  the  fage ; 
He  flrikes  his  rcy'rend  head  now  white  with  age : 
He  lifis  his  wither  d  arms ;  obteds  the  ikies  ;  45 

'He  calls  his  muclivjov'd  fcTi  with  feeble  cries ; 
The  Ton,  refolv'd  Achilles'  force  to  dare, 
Full  at  the  Scxan  gates  e.ipe^LS  the  war  : 
While  the  fad  father  on  the  rampart  frands, 
And  thus  adjures  him  \yith  extended  hands,  ^    50- 

Ah  ftay  not,  ftay  not !  guardlcfs  and^  alone ; 
Hcdor  1  my  lov'd,  my  deared  braved  fon  ! 

ing  his  poifons :  and  indeed,  through  the  whole  book, 
this  wonderful  contrafl-,  and  oppofition  of  the  moving 
and  of  the  terrible.  Is  perpetually  kept  up,  each  height- 
ening the  other  :  I  cannot  find  words  to  exprefs  how  fo 
great  beauties  alfedl  me. 

V.  51.  Tke  fpeeckof  P riavi  to  Hefiorr^  The  poet  has 
entertained  us  all  along  with  various  fcenes  of  {laughter 
and  horror :  he  now  changes  to  the  pathetic,  and  fills  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  tender  forrows.  Eufiathius  ob- 
ierves  tiiat  Priam  preludes  to  his  words  by  anions  ex- 
prelTive  of  mifery :  the  unhappy  orator  introduces  his 
fpeech  to  Hedlor  with  groans  and  tears,  and  rending  his 
lioary  hair.  The  father  and  the  king  plead  with  Hedor 
to  preferve  his  life  and  his  country.  He  reprefents  his 
own  age,  and  the  lofs  of  many  of  his  children  ;  and  adds^ 
t^at  if  Hedor  falls  he  iliould  then  be  Inconfolable>  and 
the  empire  of  Troy  at  an  end. 

It  is  a  piece  of  great  judgment  in  Homer,  to  make 
the  fall  of  Troy  to  depend  upon  t::e  death  of  iie^or  i 
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Methinks  already  I  behold  thee  flain, 

i^nd  (Iretch'd  beneath  that  R\vy  of  the  plain. 

Implacable  Achilles  !  might'd  thou  be,  5  $ 

To  all  the  Gods  no  dearer  than  to  me ! 

Thee,  vultures  wild  fhould  fcatter  round  the  (liore, 

And  bloody  dogs  grow  fiercer  from  thy  gore. 

How  many  valiant  fons  I  late  enjoy'd. 

Valiant  in  vain  !  by  thy  curfl:  arm  deftroy'd :  60 

Or,  worfe  than  flanghter'd,  fold  in  dillant  ifles 

To  fliameful  bondage  and  unworthy  toils. 

Two,  while  I  {peak,  my  eyes  in  vain  explore. 

Two  from  one  mother  fprung,  my  Polydore, 

And  lov'd  Lycaon  ;  now  perhaps  no  more  ! 

Oh  !   if  in  yonder  hoftile  camp  they  live, 

What  heaps  of  gold,  vv'hat  treafures  w  ou!d  I  give  ? 

(Their  grandfire's  wealth,  by  right  of  birth  their  own,     . 

Conflgn'd  his  daughter  with  Leiegia's  throne) 

But  if  (which  heav'n  forbid)  already  loft,  7c 

All  pale  they  wander  on  the  Stygian  coad: ; 

What  forrows  then  mufl:  their  fad  mother  know, 

What  anguifii  I :   unutterable  woe  I 

Yet  lefs  that  anguifli,  lefs  to  her,  to  me, 

Lefs  to  all  Troy,  if  not  depriv'd  of  thee.  75 


the  poet  does  not  openly  tell  us,  that  Troy  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  ;  but  that  the  reader  might  not  be  unac-* 
quainted  with  what  happened  after  the  period  of  his  po- 
em, he  gives  us  to  underitand  in  this  fpeech,  that  the  city 
was  taken,  and  that  Priam,  his  wives,  his  fons,  anddaugh' 
ters,  were  either  killed  or  made  Haves. . 
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Yet  fhun  Achilles  I  enter  yet  the  wall ; 

And  fpare  thyfelf,  thy  father,  fpare  us  all ! 

Save  thy  dear  life ;  or  if  a  foul  fo  brave 

Negled  that  thought,  thy  dearer  glory  five. 

Pity,  while  yet  I  live,  thefe  filver  hairs ;  8o 

While  yet  thy  father  feels  the  woes  lie  bears, 

Yet  curd  with  fenfe  !  a  wretch,  whom  in  his  rage 

(All  trembling  on  the  verge  of  helplefs  age) 

Great  Jove  has  plac'd,  fad  fpedacle  of  pain  ! 

The  bitter  dregs  of  fortune's  cup  to  diain :  85 

To  fill  with  fcenes  of  deadi  his  clofing  eyes, 

And  number  all  his  days  by  miferies  ! 

My  heroes  ilain,  my  bridal-bed  o'erturn'd. 

My  daug'iters  ravifh'd,  and  my  city  burn'd, 

My  bleeding  infmts  dafn'd  againft  the  floor ;  90 

Thefe  I  have  yet  to  fee,  perhaps  3^et  more  ! 

V.  76.  Enter  yet  the  ivall,  ani  fpare^  etc]  Tlie  ar- 
gument that  Priam  ufes  (fays  Euf(:athIus)to  induce  Hec- 
tor to  fecure  himfelf  in  Troy  is  remarkable  :  he  draws 
it  not  from  Hedor's  fears,  nor  does  he  tell  him  that  he 
is  to  fave  his  own  life  :  but  he  Inlifls  upon  ftronger  mo- 
tives :  he  tells  him  he  may  preferve  his  feilow-citizens, 
his  country,  and  his  father  ;  and  farther  perfuades  him 
not  to  add  glory  to  his  mortal  enemy  by  his  fall. 

V.  90.  My  bleeding  infarits  d iJJ^H  againji  the  floor, "^ 
Cruelties  which  the  Barbarians  ufually  exercifed  in  the 
facking  of  tov/ns.  Thus  Ifaiah  foretells  to  Babylon  that 
her  children  ihall  be  daflied  in  pieces  before  her  eyes  by 
the  Medes.  Infantes  eorum  allidentur  in  oculis  eoruffj, 
xii.  16.  And  David  fays  to  the  fame  city,  hnppy  ChalL 
h  be-  that  takeih  and  dajhctk  thy  little  ones  ogainfl  the 

fiojtes. 
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Perhaps  ev'n  I,  referv'd  by  angry  fate 
The  laft  fad  relic'  of  my  rain'd  ftate, 
(Dire  pomp  of  fov'reign  wretchednefs  !)  mull  fall, 
And  (lain  the  pavement  of  my  regal  hall ;  9^ 

Where  famifli'd  dogs,  iate  guardians  -of  my  door. 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  mafter^  fpatter'd  gore, 
-  Yet  for  my  Tons  I  thank  ye  Gods  !  'twas  well ; 
Well  have  riiey  pevifh'd,  for  in  fight  they  feH. 
Who- dies  in  youth,  and  vigour,  dies  the  befl,  100 

Struck,  thro'  with  wounds,   all  honeft  on  the  breaft. 
But  when  the  fates,  in  fulnefs  of  their  rage. 
Spurn  tiie  hoar  head  of  unvefifling  age. 
In  dud  the  rev'rend  linea;tient:s  deform, 
And  po«r  to  dogs  the  life-blood  fcarcely  warm  !      105 
This,  this  is  mifery  !  the  lad,  the  word, 
That  man  can  feel ;  mau,   fated  to  be  card  ! 

Jlofjes.  Pfal.  cxxxvii.  9.  And  m  the  propliet  Hofea, 
xiii.   16.  Their  infants  shall  he  dash  ;d  in  {nieces.  Vi^ckr, 

V.  102.  But  when  the- fates,  etc.]  Nothing  can  be 
more  moving  than  the  image  which  Homer  gives  here, 
in  comparing  the  different  effeds  produced  by  the  view 
of  a  young  man,  a-nd  that  of  an  old  one,  both  bleeding, 
and  extended  on  the  dud.  The  old  man,  it  is  certain, 
touches  us  mod,  and  feveral  reafons  may  be  given  for 
it ;  the  principal  is,  that  the  young  man  defended  him- 
felf;  and  his  death  is  glorious  ;  whereas  an  old  man  h,a:, 
no  defence  but  bis  wcaknefs,  prayers  and  tears.  They 
mud  be  very  infenfible  of  what  is  dreadful,  and  have  no 
tade  in  poetry,  who  omit  this  pafTagc  in  a  tranfUition, 
and  labditute  things  of  a  trivial  and  indpid  nature, 
Dacier. 

Vol.  IV.  h 
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He  faid,  aiid  a<rting  what  no  words  could  fay, 
R.ent  from  his  head  the  (ilver  locks  away. 
With  him  the  mournful  mother  bears  a  part ;  no 

Yet  all  their  forrows  turn  not  Kc^^or's  heart : 
The  zone  unbrac'd,  her  bofom  fhe  difplay'd; 
And  thus,  fad-falling  the  fiilt  tears,  fhe  faid. 

Have  mercy  on  me,  O  my  fon  !  revere 
The  words  of  age  ;  attend  a  parent's  pray'r  !  115 

if  ever  thee  in  thefe  fond  arms  I  preil, 
Or  ItiU'd  thy  infant  clamours  at  this  bread  ; 


V.  114.  T/:e  fpeech  of  Heciibj.~\  The  fpeech  of  He- 
cuba opens  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  that  of  Priam  : 
the  circumftance  in  particular  of  her  fliewing  that  breaft 
to  her  ibn  which  had  fuftained  his  infancy,  is  highly 
moving  :  it  is  a  iilent  kind  of  oratory,  and  prepares  the 
heart  to  liiten,  by  prepofTcffiiig  the  eye  in  fivour  of  the 
fpeakei*. 

Euftathius  takes  notice  of  the  difference  between  the 
■fpeeches  of  Priam  and  Hecuba :  Priam  diflliades  him  from 
the  combate,  by  enumerating  not  only  the  lofs  of  his 
own  family,  but  of  his  whole  country :  Hecuba  dwells 
entirely  upon  his  (ingle  death ;  this  is  a  great  beauty  in 
the  poet,  to  make  Priam  a  father  to  his  whole  country; 
but  to  defcribe  the  fondnefs  of  the  mother  as  prevailing 
over  all  other  confiderations,  and  to  mention  that  only 
which  chiefly  affe(fl;s  her. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  judicious  ftroke  in  Mil- 
ton, with  regard  to  the  feveral  charafters  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  When  the  angel  is  "driving  them  both  out  of 
paradife,  Adam,  grieves  that  he  muft  leave  a  place  where 
he  had  converfed  with  God  and  his  angds ;  but  Eve 
laments  that  fhe  fhall  n^ver  more  behold  the  fine  flowers 
of  Eden.  Here  Adam  mourns  like  a  man,  and  Eve  lik« 
a  woman. 
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Ah  do  not  thus  our  helplefs  years  fcre«o. 

But  bv  our  Willis  fecur'd,  repel  die  foe. 

Againft  his  rage  If  fingly  thou  proceed,  120 

Should'il  thou  (but  heav'n  avert  it!)  fliould'ft  thou  bleed, 

Nor  muft  thy  corps  lie  honour*d  on  tlie  bier, 

Nor  fpoufe,  nor  mother,  grace  diee  with  a  tear  ; 

Far  from  our  pious  rites,  thofc  dear  remains 

JMuft  feafl  the  vultures  on  the  naked  plains,  125 

So  they,  while  down  their  cheeks  the  torrents  roll ; 
But  fix'd  ramains  the  purpofe  of  his  foul : 
Refolv'd  lie  Tfands,  and  with  a  fiery  glarxe 
Expecfls  the  hero's  terrible  advance. 
So  roll'd  up  in  his  den,  the  fwelling  fnake  1 3^ 

Beholds  the  traveller -approach  the  brake; 
When  fed  with  noxious  herbs  his  turgid  veins 
Have  gather'd  half  the  poifons  of  the  plains ; 
He  burns,  he  fiiffens  with  colledcd  ire, 
And  his  red  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire.  13  J 

Beneath  a  turret,  on  his  fhield  reclin'd. 
He  flood,  and  queflion'd  thus  his  mighty  mind. 

Where  lies  my  way  ?  to  enter  in  the  wall  ? 
Honour  and  fname  th'  ungen'rous  thought  recall : 


V.  17.2.  The  SoUlcqiiy  of  He{lor7\  There  is  much 
greatnefs  in  the  fentiments  of  this  whole  foliloquy.  Hec- 
tor prefers  death  to  an  ignominious  life  :  he  knows  how 
to  die  with  glory»  but  not  how  to  live  with  difhonour. 
The  reproach  of  Polydamas  affed:s  him  ;  the  fcandals  of 
the  meanefl  people  have  an  influence  on  his  thoughts. 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  fay,  he  fears  the  in- 
fults  of  the  braver  Trojans^  but  of  the  mod  worthlefs 
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Shall  proud  Polydamas  before  the  gate  14O 

Procl;iIm,  his  counfels  are  obey'd  too  late. 


only.  Men  of  meiit  are  always  the  mofl  candid ;  but 
others  are  ever  for  bringing  all  men  to  a  level  with  them- 
felves.  They  cannot  bear  that  any  one  fliould  be  fo 
bold  as  to  excel,  and  are  ready  to  pull  him  down  to 
Them,  upon  the  lead  mifcarrlage.  This  fentiment  is  per- 
fectly fine,  and  agreeable  to  the  way  of  thinking,  natural  - 
to  a  great  and  fenfible  mind. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  break  in  the  middle  of  this 
fpeech.  He^ftor's  mind  fluctuates  every  way,  he  is  call- 
ing a  ccunci)  in  his  own  breaft,  and  confulting  what  me- 
? bod  to  purfue:  he  doubts  if  he  fhpuld  not  propofe' terras 
of  peace  to  Achilles,  and  grants  him  very  large  concef- 
ajons  ;  but  of  a  fudden  he  checks  himfelf,  and  leaves  the 
Sentence  unfmifiied.  The  paragraph  runs  thus  ;  "  If,  fays 
'*  HeCtor,  I  fnould  offer  him  die  largeft  conditions,  give 
'^  all  that  Troy  contains"  —  There  he  (lops,  and  imme- 
fliately  fubjoins,  *'  But  v^^hy  do  I  delude  myfelf,  etc. 

It  is  evident  from  this  fpeech,  that  the  power  of  mak- 
ifig  peace  was  in  Hedor^s  hands  :  for  unlefs  Priam  had 
Transferred  it  to  him,  he  could  not  have  made  thefe  pro- 
portion?. So  tliat  it  was  Hedor  who  broke  the  treaty 
in  the  third  book  (u'here  the  very  fame  conditions  were 
projofcd  by  Agameniron.)  It  is  Hector  therefore  that 
is  guilty,  he  is  blameable  in  continuing  the  war,  and  in- 
vohing  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  blood.  This  con- 
dudt  in  Homer  was  necelTary  ;  he  obfervcs  a  poetical  juf- 
slce,  and  (hews  us  that  Hedor  is  a  criminal,  before  he 
brings  him  to  death.     Euflathius. 

v*  140.  Shall  proud  Polydamas  etc.^  Heftor  alludes 
to  the  counfel  given  him  by  Polydamas  in  the  eighteenth 
book,  which  he  then  negle<5ted  to  follow  :  it  was,  to  with- 
draw to  the  city,  and  fortify  themfelves  there,  befoi^  A- 
clulks  returned  to  tlic  battle. 
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Which  timely  foliow'd  but  the  former  night, 

What  numbers  had  been  fav'd  by  Heaor's  flight  ? 

That  wife  advice  rejedled  with  difdain, 

I  feel  my  folly  in  my  people  {lain.  ,  1 45 

Methinks  my  fuff  'ring  country's  voice  I  hear. 

But  moll:,  her  worthlefs  fons  infult  my  ear. 

On  my  raih  courage  charge  the  chance  of  war, 

And  blame  thofe  virtues  which  they  cannot  fhare.' 

No ife'er  I  return,  return  I  mud  1 50 

Glorious,  my  country's  terror  laid  in  dutt. : 
Or  if  I  perilh,  let  her  fee  me  fall 
In  field  at  leaft,  and  fighting  for  her  wall, 
And  yet  luppofe  thefe  mealures  I  forgo, 
Approach  unarm'd,  and  parley  v/iththe  foe,  155., 

The  warrior-fnield,  the  helm,  and  lacce  lay  dov/n. 
And  treat  on  terms  of  peace  to  fave  the  town ; 
The  wife  with-held,  the  treafure  lU-detain'd, 
(Caufe  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land) 
With  honourable  judice  to  redore  ;  160 

And  add  half  1  lion's  yet  remaining  (lore, 
'•  Which  Troy  lliall,  fworn,  produce  ;  that  injur  a  Greece 
iSIay  (hare  our  w:ealth,  and  leave  our  walls  in  peace. 
Bat  why  this  thought :  unarm'd  if  i  iliould  go,       ") 
What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  vengeful  foe,  ^165 

But  woman- like  to  fall,  and  fill  without  a  blov/  ? 
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We  greet  not  here,  as  man  converfing  man. 
Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain: 

V.  167.  F/c  greet  not  here^  as  man  converfing  7nafty 
Met  (Jt  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain  ^  etc.  J 
The  words  literally  are  thefe,    **  There  is  no   talking 
«u77/6  Achilles,  «7ro  ^^^05  vV  kT^o  7rir^r,(;,from  an  oaky  or 
from  a  rock^  [or  about  an  oak  or  a  rockj  as  a  young  man 
and  a  7naiden  talk  together.      It  is  thought  an  obfcure 
pafTage,  though  I  confefs  I  am  either  too  fond  of  my  own 
explication  in  the  above  cited  verfes,  or  they  make  it  a 
very  clear  one.     *'  There  is  no  converling  with  this  im- 
**  placable  enemy  in  the  rage  of  battle  ;   as  when  faun- 
*'  tring  people  talk  at  leifurc  to  one  another  on  the  road, 
*'  or  when  young  men  and  women  meet  in  a  field."     I 
ihlnk  the  expolition  of  Euflathius   more  far-fetched, 
though  it  be  ingenious;  and  therefore  I  muif  do  him  the 
jufticencttofupprefsit.  It  was  a  common  pradice,  fays 
-he,  with  the  heathens,  to  expofe  fuch  children  as  they 
either  could  not,  or  would  not  educate :  the  places  where 
they  depofited  them,  were  ufually  in  the  cavities  of  rocks^ 
or  the  hollow  of  oaks  :   thefe  children  being  frequently 
found  and  preferved  by  Grangers,  were  faid  to  be  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  thofe  oaks,  or  rocks  where  they  were  found. 
This  gave  occafion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  men  were 
bom  o^osks,  and  there  was  a  famous  fable  too  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha's  repairing  mankind  by  caflingy?^'?."/ 
behind  them :  it  grew  at  lad  into  a  proverb,  to  fignify 
idle  tales  ;  fo  that  in  the  prefent  paflage  it  imports,  that 
.Ahcilles  nvill  nol  liffen  to  fuch  idle  tales  as  may  pa fs 
luith  filly  maids  a?id frjnd  lovers.  For  fables  and  (bries 
(and  particularly  fuch  (lories  as  the  prefervation,  (trange 
fortune,  and  adventures  ofexpcfedchikiren)  are  the  ufu- 
al  converfation  of  young  men  and  maidens.  Eufiatliius's 
explanation  may  be  a^rrobo rated  by  a  parallel  place  in 
the  Odyffey ;  where  the  poet  fays. 
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No  fcrJon  now  for  calm  famiiiar  talk, 

Like  youths  and  maidens  in  an  ev'nlng  walk :        170 

War  is  our  bufinefs,  but  to  whom  is  giv'n 

To  die,  or  triumph,  that,  determine  heav'n  ! 

•   7hus  pond'rlng,  like  a  God  the  Greek  drew  nigh : 

His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  from  on  high; 

The  Pelian  jav'lin,  in  his  better  hand,  17  j 

Shot  trembling  rays  that  giitter'd  o'er  the  land  ; 

And  on  his  breaft  the  beamy  fplendors  (hone 

Like  Jove's  own  light'ning,  or  the  riling  fun. 

As  FTec%r  fees,  unufual  terrors  rife. 

Struck  by  fome  God,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  iiies.    .  180 

The  meaning  of  which  paiTage  is  plainly  this,  Te/1 7ne  of 
twhat  race  you  are^  for  undouhiedly  you  had  a  father 
and  ffiother ;  you  are  not,  according  lo  the  oldjiory,  de- 
fcendedfrom  an  oak  or  a  rock.  Where  the  word  ttk,- 
XcctdioiTy  fliews  that  this  was  become  an  ancient  proverb 
even  in  Homer's  days. 

V.  180.  Struck  by  fome  God,  he  fears y  recedes  and 
files  f\  I  doubt  not  mod  readers  are  fhocked  at  the  flight 
of  Hedtor :  it  Is  indeed  a  high  exaltation  of  Achilles 
(who  was  the  poet's  chief  hero)  tliat  fo  brave  a  man  as 
Hcvflor  durfi  not  (land  him.  While  Achilles  was  at  a 
diftance  he  had  fortified  his  heart  with  noble  refoluuons, 
but  at  his  approach  they  all  vanilh,  and  he  flies.  This 
(as  exceptionable  as  fome  may  think  it)  may  yet  be  al- 
lowed to  be  atrue  portrait  of  human  nature;  for  diftance, 
as  it  leffens  all  objects,  fo  it  does  our  fears  :  but  where 
inevitable  danger  approaches,  the  flouteli:  hearts  will  feel 
fome  apprrlienlions  at  certain  fate.  It  was  the  faying  of 
one  of  tlie  braved:  men  in  this  age,  to  one  wiio  told  him 
he  feared  nothing,  She'vj  nic  but  a  certain  danger,  and 
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He  leaves  the  gates,  he  leaves  the  walls  behind ; 
Achilles  follows  like  the  winged  wind. 

I  Jhall  be  as  much  afraid  as  any  of  you.  I  do  not  ab- 
Iblutely  pretend  to  jui'Hfy  this  pafiage  in  every  point,  but 
only  to  have  this  mucii  granted  me,  tiiat  Hedor  was  ia 
this  defperate  circamflance. 

Firfly  It  will  not  bcfoundinthe  whole  Iliad  that  Hec- 
tor ever  thouoht  hiniftlf  a  match  for  Achilies.  Homer 
(to  keep  this  in  our  minds)  had  jull:  now  made  Priam  tell 
him,  as  a  thing  known  (for  certainly  Priam  would  not 
infult  him  at  that  time)  that  there  was  no  comparifon  be- 
tv/een  his  own  Ifrength,  and  that  of  his  antagomil : 


e7r«jj   5roAy  (pi^rs^og  Wiv^ 


Secondly,  We  may  obferve  with  Dacier,  the  degrees 
by  which  Homer  prepares  this  incident.     In  the  iS'ch 
book  the  mere  fight  and  voice  of  Achilles  unarmed,  has 
terrified  and  put  the  whole  Trojan  army  into  diforder. 
In  the    19th  the  very  found  of  the  celefHal  arms  givea 
him  by  Vulcan,  has   affrighted  his  own  Myrmidons  as 
they  ifand  about  him.     In  the  20th,  he  has  been  upon 
the  point  of  killing  jiilneas,   and  Hector  himfelf  was  not 
faved  from  him  but  by  Apollo's  interpofing.    In  that  and 
the  following  book,  he  makes  an  incredible  (laughter  of 
sll  that  oppofe  him,  he  overtakes  mod  of  tliofe  that  fly 
from  him,  and  Priam  himieif  opens  the  gates  of  Troy  to 
receive  the  reft. 

Thirdly,  Hedor  ftays,  not  that  he  hopes  to  overcome 
Achilles,  but  becaufe  ihame  and  the  dread  of  reproach 
forbid  him  to  re-enter  the  city  ;-a  fhame  (fays  EuiUthi- 
us)  which  was  a  fault  that  betrayed  him  out  of  his  life, 
and  ruined  his  country.  Nay,  Homer  adds  farther,  that 
he  only  ftayed  by  the  immediate  ivill  of  heaven,  intoxi- 
cated and  irrefil^ibly  bound  down  hyfate. 
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Thus  at  the  panting  dove  a  falcon  Hies, 
(The  fwifteft  racer  of  the  liquid  skies) 

Fourthly,  He  had  juft  been  reflecting  on  the  Injuftlce 
of  the  war  he  maintained ;  his  fpirits  are  deprefTed  by 
heaven,  he  expedls  certain  death,  he  perceives  himfelf 
abandoned  by  the  Gods,  (as  he  direftly  lays  in  v.  300, 
etc.  of  the  Greek,  and  385.  of  the  tranflation)  fo  that 
lie  might  fay  to  Achilles  what  Turnus  does  to  jiineas, 

Di't  7m  terrent,  et  Jupiter  hofi'ts. 

This  indeed  is  the  rrrongeft  reafon  that  can  be  offered 
for  the  flight  of  Heclor.  Ke  flies  not  from  Achilles  as 
a  mortal  hero,  but  from  one  whom  he  fees  clad  in  im- 
penetrable armour,  feconded  by  Minerva  and  one  w  ho 
had  put  to  fli;jht  the  inferior  Gods  themfcives.  This  is 
not  cowardice,  according  to  the  conflant  principles  of 
Homer,  who  thought  it  no  part  of  a  hero's  character  to 
be  impious,  or  to  fancy  himfelf  independent  on  the  fu- 
preme  being. 

Indeed  it  had  been  a  grievous  fault,  had  our  author 
fuflfercd  the  courage  of  Hector  intirely  to  forfake  him 
even  in  this  extremity  :  a  brave  man's  foul  is  (Hll  capa- 
ble of  rouzing  itfelf,  and  ading  honourably  in  the  laft 
ftruggles.  Accordingly  HcvStor,  though  delivered  over 
to  his  dediny,  abandoned  by  the  gods,  and  certain  of 
death,  yet  flops  and  attacks  Achilles ;  when  he  lofes  his 
^ear,  he  draws  his  fword :  it  was  impoflible  he  (hould 
conquer,  it  was  only  in  his  power  to  fall  glorioufly  ;  this 
he  did,  and  it  was  all  that  man  could  do. 

If  the  reader,  after  all,  cannot  bring  himfelf  to  like 
this  paffage,  for  his  own  particular ;  yet  to  induce  him 
to  {ufpend  his  abfolate  cenfure,  he  may  confider  that 
Virgil  had  an  uncommon  eileem  for  it,  as  he  has  tefH- 
ficd  in  transferring  it  almoft  intirely  to  the  death  of 
Turnus  ;  where  tiiere  was  no  neceflity  of  making  ufe  of 
the  like  incidents ;  but  doubtlefs  he  was  touched  with 
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Juft  when  he  holds  or  thinks  he  holds  his  prey,         185 
Obliquely  wheeling  thro'  th' aerial  way; 
"Widi  open  beak  and  (hrilling  cries  he  fprings, 
And  alms  his  claws,  and  fhoots  upon  his  wings: 

this  epifode,  as  with  one  of  thofe  which  interefl  us  mod 
of  the  whole  Iliad,  by  a  fpeftacle  it  once  fo  terrible,  and 
fo  deplorable,  I  muft  alfo  add  the  fuflTr-ge  of  Aridoile, 
Avho  was  fo  far  from  looking  upon  this  pafiage  as  ridi- 
culous or  blameable,  that  he  efteemed  it  marvellous  and 
admirable.  **  The  ivc/jderfn/i  fays  he,  ought  to  have 
"  place  in  tragedy,  but  ft  ill  more  in  epic  poetry,  which 
**  proceeds  in  this  point  even  to  the  unreafonable  :  for 
*'  as  in  epic  poem,  one  fees  not  the  perfons  acting,  fo 
'*  whatever  pafTes  the  bounds  of  reafon  is  proper  to  pro- 
''  duce  the  admirable  and  the  marvellous.  For  exara- 
*  *  pie,  v/hat  Homer  fays  of  Hedor  purfued  by  Achilles, 
"  would  appear  ridiculous  on  the  (tage ;  for  the  ipedia- 
"  tors  could  not  forbear  laughing  to  fee  on  one  fide  the 
♦*  Greeks  ftanding  without  any  motion,  and  on  the  0- 
"  ther  Achiilies  purfuing  Hedor,  and  making  figns  to 
**  the  troops  not  to  dart  at  him.  But  all  this  does  not 
'*  appear  when  we  read  the  poem  :  for  what  is  v/onder- 
"  fui  is  always  agreeable,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  we  find 
•*  that  they  who  relate  any  thing,  ufuaily  add  fomething 
"  to  the  truth,  that  it  may  the  better  pleafe  thofe  who 

'«  Hear  it." 

The  fame  great  critic  vindicates  this  pafTage  m  the 
chapter  following.  ''A  poet,  fays  he,  is  inexcufable 
*'  if  he  introduces  fuch  tilings  as  are  impoffible  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  rules  of  poetry :  but  this  ceafes  to  be  a 
"  fault,  if  by  thofe  means  he  attains  to  die  end  propof- 
«<  ed  ;  for  he  has  dicn  brought  about  what  he  intended  : 
"  for  example,  if  he  renders  by  it  any  part  of  his  poem 
««  more  allonilhing  or  admirable.  Such  is  the  place  ia 
«'  the  Iliad,  where  Achilles  purfues  Heaor."  Anft, 
poet.  chap.  25,  26. 
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No  lefs  fore-light  the  rapid  chace  they  held, 

One  urg'd  by  fury,  one  by  fear  impell'd :  190 

Now  circUng  round  the  walls  their  courfe  maintain. 

Where  the  high  watch-tow'r  overlooks  the  plain  ; 

Now  where  the  fig-trees  fpread  their  umbrage  broad, 

/A  wider  compafs)  fmoke  along  the  road. 

Next  by  Scamander's  doable  fource  they  bound,       19^ 

Where  two  fani'd  fountains  burft  the  parted  ground ; 

V.  i()6.  Where  t'wo  f am' d fountains r\  Strabo  blames 
Homer  for  faying  that  one  of  the  fources  of  Scamander 
was  a  warm  fountain ;  where  as    (fays  he)  there  is  but 
one  fpring,  and  that  cold,  neither  is   this  in  the  place 
where  Homer   fixes  it,  but  in  the  mountain.     It  is  ob- 
ierved  by  Euftathius,   that  though  this  was  not  true  in 
Strabo's  days,  yet  it  might  in  Homer's,  greater  changes 
liaving  happened  in  lels  time  than  that  which  paffed 
between   thofe  two  authors,  Sandys,  who  was  both  a 
geograplier  and  critic  of  gi'eat  accuracy,  as  well  as  a  tra- 
veller of  great  veracity,  affirms  as  an  eye-vv^itnefs,   that 
there  are  yet  fome  hot-water  fprings  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  oppofite  to  Tenedos.     I  cannot  but  think  that 
gendeman    muft  have  been    particularly    diligent  and 
curious  in  his  inquiries  into  the  remains  of  a  place  fo 
celebrated  in  poetry  ;    as  he  was  not  only  perhaps  the 
mofl:  learned,  but  one  of  the  bed:  poets  of  his  time :    I 
am  glad  of  this  occafion  to  do  his  memory  fo  mucli 
judice  as  to  fay,  the  Englifh  verfification  owes  much  of 
its  improvement  to  his  tranflations,  and  efpecially  that 
admirable  one  of  Job.     What  chiefly  pleafes  me  in  this 
place,  is  to  fee  the  exacS  landfliip  of  old  Troy ;  we  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  town  itfelf,  and  of  the  roads  and 
country  about  it ;  the  river,  the  fig-trees,  and  every  part 
h  fet  before  our  eyes. 
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This  hot  thro'  fcorching  clefts  is  feen  to  rife. 

With  exhalations  (learning  to  the  skies ; 

That  the  green  banks  in  fiimmers  heat  o'erilows, 

Like  cryflal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter- feows.  200 

Eac"h  f^ufhinjT  fount  a  marble  ciftern  fills, 

Whofe  poiifh'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills  ; 

Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarm'd  by  Greece) 

Wafh'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 

By  thefe  they  part,  one  chafing,  one  in  flight,  205 

(The  mighty  fled,  pnrfu'd  by  flronger  might) 

Swift  was  the  courfe ;  no  vulgar  prize  they  play* 

No  vulgar  vidlim  muft  reward  the  day, 

(Such  as  in  races  crown  the  fpeedy  Qrife) 

The  prize  contended  was  great  He(rcor's  life.  210 

As  when  fome  hero's  funVcds  are  decreed 
In  grateful  honour  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 
Where  high  rewards  the  vig'rous  youth  inflame, 
(Some  golden  tripod,  or  fome  lovely  dame) 
The  panting  courfcrs  fwifdy  turn  the  goal,  2i  J 

And  with  diem  turns  the  rais'd  fpeftator's  foul. 
Thus  three  times  round  the  Trojan  wall  they  fly ; 
The  gazing  Gods  lean  forward  from  the  fky : 


V-.  2 1 3 »  The  gaz'tng  Gods  lean  for^ward  from  the  Jliv?\ 
We  have  licre  an  inftance  of  the  great  judgment  of 
Homer,  l^he  death  of  Heflor  being  the  chief  adion  of 
the  poem  ;  he  affembles  the  god^,  and  calls  a  council  in 
heaven  concerning  It  :  it  is  for  the  fame  realon  that  he 
represents  Jupiter  witli  the  greatefl:  folemnity  weighing 
io  his  fcaks  the  fates  of  the  two  heroes :  I  have  before 

obferved 
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To  wlionij  while  eager  on  the  chacethey  look-, 

The  fire  of  mortals  and  inimortais  fpoke.  220 

Unworthy  fight !  the  man,  belov'd  of  heav^'n. 
Behold,  Inglorious  round  yon'  city  dtivp ! 
IVIy  heart  partakes  the  gcn'rous  Hector's  pain ; 
}Ie(ftor.  whofe  zeal  whole  hecatombs  has  ilain, 
\Vhofe  grateful  fumes  the  Gods  receiv'd  with  joy,   225 
From  Ida's  fumniits,  and  the  towVs  of  Troy  : 
No.v  fee  lilm  flying  !  to  his  fears  refign'd, 
And  fate,  and  fierce  Achilles,  clofe  behind. 
Confalt,  ye  pow'rs  !  ('tis  wordiy  your  debate) 
Whether  to  fnatch  him  trom  impending  fate,  250 

/ 
^obferved  at  large  upon  the  lafl  circumftance  In  a  preced- 
ing note,  fo  that  there  is  no  occadon  to  repeat  it. 

I  wonder  that  none  of  the  comm.entators  have  taken 
notice  of  this  beauty ;  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  very  necef- 
fary  obfervation,  and  (liews  the  art  and  judgment  oftlj^ 
poet,  that  he  has  made  the  greatefl:  and  linifliing  accion 
of  t!ie  poem  of  fuch  Importance  that  it  engages  the  gods 
in  debates. 

V.  226.  Fro7n  IdasfiuJimlts j  It  v.aS  tiie  cuftom 

of  the  Pagans  to  facrlfice  to  the  gods  upon  the  hills  and 
mountains,  in  fcripture  language  upon  the  high  placst 
for  they  were  perfuaded  that  the  gods  in  a  particular 
manner  inhabited  fuch  eminences  :  wherefore  God  order- 
ed his  people  to  deftroy  all  thofe  high  places,  which  the 
nations  had  prophaned  by  tbeir  idolatry.  Tou  (loall  ut- 
terly deftroy  all  the  placet  'wherein  the  nations  'which 
you  fljall  pcjefs  fervsd  their  godsy  upoji  the  high  vioun- 
tains y  and  upon  the  hills ^  and  U72der  every  green  tree, 
Deut.  xii.  2.  It  is  for  thisreafon  that  fo  many  kings  arc 
reproached  in  fcripture  for  not  taking  a^way  the  high 
places.     Dacier. 

V  0  L.  IV.  M 
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Or  let  him  bear,  by  ftern  Pelides  flain, 

(Good  as  he  is)  the  lot  impos'd  on  man  ? 

Then  Pallas  thus :  fhall  he  whofe  vengeance  forms 

The  forky  bolt,  and  blackens  heav'n  with  florras, 

Shall  he  prolong  one  Trojan's  forfeit  breath  !  235 

A  man,  a  mortal,  pre-ordain'd  to  death  I 

And  will  no  murmurs  fill  the  courts  above? 

No  Gods  indignant  blame  tlieir  partial  Jove  ? 
Go  then  (return'd  th^  fire)  without  delay, 

Exert  thy  will:   I  give  the  fates  their  way.  240 

Swift  at  the  mandate  pleas'd  Tritonia  flies, 
And  ftoops  impetuous  from  the  cleaving  fl<ies. 
As  thro'  the  forefl:,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn 
The  well-breath'd  beagle  drives  the  flying  fawn  : 
In  vain  he  tries  the  covert  of  the  brakes,  24  J 

Or  deep  beneath  the  trembling  thicket  (hakes ; 
Sure  of  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dews, 
The  certain  hound  his  various  maze  purfues. 
Thus  (lep  by  ftep,  where'er  the  Trojan  wheel'd, 
There  fwift  Achilles  compafs'd  round  the  Bdd,        2^0 

V.  249.  Thtisjl^p  hyftsfy,  etc  J  There  is  fome  diffi- 
culty in  this  paflage,  and  it  feems  ftrange  that  Achilles 
could  not  overtake  Hedor  whom  he  excelled  fo  much  in 
fwiftnefs,  efpecially  when  the  poet  defcribes  him  as  run- 
ning in  a  narrower  circle  than  Hector.  Euftathius  gives 
us  many  folutions  from  the  ancients  ;  Homer  has  already 
told  us  that  they  run  for  the  life  of  He6lor  ;  and  confe- 
quently  He(ft:or  would  exert  his  utmofl:  fpeed,  whereas 
Achilles  might  only  endeavour  to  keep  him  from  enter- 
ing the  city :  befidcs,  Achilles  could  not  diredly  purfue 
him.,  bccaufe  he  frcaueiiily  made  efforts  to  fliclter  him- 
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Oft' as  to  reach  the  Dardan  gates  he  bends, 

And  hopes  th'  affidance  of  his  pitying  friends, 

(Whofe  fliow'ring  arrows,  as  he  cours'd  below, 

From  the  high  turrets  might  opprefs  the  foe) 

So  oft'  Achilles  turns  him  to  die  plain  :      "  255- 

He  eyes  die  city,  but  he  eyes  in  vain. 

As  men  In  flumbers  feem  with  fpeedy  pace 

One  to  purfue,  and  one  to  lead  the  chace, 

Iheir  finking  limbs  die  fancy 'd  courfe  forfake, 

Nor  this  can  fly,  nor  that  can  overtake.  260 

felf  under  the  wail^  and  he  being  obliged  to  turn  hlni 
from  it,  he  might  be  forced  to  take  more  (teps  than  Hec- 
tor. But  the  poet,  to  take  away  all  grounds  of  an  ob- 
jedion,  tells  us  afterwards,  that  Apollo  gave  him  a  (u- 
per  natural  fwiftnefs. 

V.  257.  Js  men  in /lumbers  ']  This  beautiful  com- 
parifon  has  been  condemned  by  fome  of  the  ancients, 
even  ib  far  as  to  judge  it  unworthy  of  having  a  place  in 
the  lUad:  they  fay  the  didion  is  mean,  and  the  firaili- 
tude  itfeif  abfurd,  becaule  it  compares  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  heroes  to  men  afleep,  v/ho  are  in  a  (late  of  red  and 
inaddvity.  But  there  cannot  be  a  more  groundlefs  cri- 
ticifm :  the  poet  is  fo  far  from  drawing  his  comparifon 
from  the  repofe  of  men  afleep,  that  he  alludes  only  to 
their  dreams :  it  is  a  race  in  fancy  that  he  defcribes  ;  and 
fiirely  the  imaginanon  is  nimble  enough  to  illuftrate  the 
greateft  degree  of  fwiftnefs :  befides,  the  verfes  themfelves 
run  with  the  utmod  rapidity,  and  imitate  the  fwiftnefs 
they  defcribe.     Euflathius. 

What  fufhciently  proves  thefe  verfes  to  be  genuine.  Is, 
that  Virgil  has  imitated  them,  ^n.  12. 

j^c  vsluti  infomnis  ■■ 
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No  lefs  the  lab 'ring  heroes  pant  and  drain  ; 
While  that  but  flies,  and  this  purfues  in  vain. 

What  God,  O  mufe  !  affiikd  Hedlor's  force, 
With  fate  itfelf  fo  long  to  hold  the  courfe  I 
Phcsbus  it  was  ;  who,  in  his  lated  hour,  265 

Endu'd  his  knees  with  flrength,  his  nerves  with  pow'j: : 
And  great  Achilles,  left  fome  Greek's  advance 
Should  fnatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance, 
Sign'd  to  the  troops,  to  yield  his  foe  the  way. 
And  leave  untouch'd  the  honours  of  the  day.  270 

V.  269.  S'lgnd  to  the  troops,  etc.]     The  differencQ 
which  Homer  here  makes  between  He6tor  and  Achilles 
deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of;  Hedlor  is  running  away 
towards  the  walls,  to  the  end  that  the  Trojans  who  are 
upon  them  may  overwhelm  Achilles  with  their  darts  ; 
and  Achilles  in  turning  Hedor  towards  the  plain,  makes 
a  fign  to  his.  troops,  not  to  attack  him.     Tliis  fhews  the 
great  courage'  of  Achilles.     Yet  tliis  action  which  ap- 
pears fo  generous  has  been  very  much  condemned  by 
the  ancients  5  PJutarc'.i  in  th£  life  of  Pompey  gives  us  to 
,   understand,  that  it  v/as  looked  upon  as  the  action  of  a  % 
fool  to:)  greedy  of  glory:  indsei  this  is  not  a  fingle 
cjiibate   of  Achilles  agaiaft  Fleftor,  (for  in  that  cafe 
Achilles   would   have   done   very  ill  not  to  hinder  his 
troops  from  affaulting  him)  this  was  a  rencounter  in  a 
batde>  and  fo  Achilles  might,  and  ought  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages to  rid  himfelf,  the  readietl:  and  the  fureft  way, 
of  an  enemy  v/Jiofe  death  would  procure  an  entire  vic- 
tory to  his  party.     Wherefore    does  he  leave  this  vic- 
tory to  -chance  ?   Why  expofe  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of 
lofing  it*?   Why  does  he  prefer  his  private  glory  to  the 
public  weal,  and  the  fifety  of  all  the  Greeks,  which  he 
puts  to  the  venture  by  delaying  to  conquer,  and  en- 
dangering his  own  periuii  ?  I  grant  it  is  a  fliult,  but  it 
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Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  fhow 
The  fates  of  mortal  men,  and  things  below : 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries, 
And  weighs,  with  equal  hand,  their  dedinies. 
Low  finks  the  fcale  furcharg'd  with  Hedor's  fate;    275: 
Heavy  with  death  it  finks,  and  hell  receives  the  weight. 

Then  Phoebus  left  him.     Fierce  Minerva  flies 
To  (lern  Pelides,  and  triumphing,  cries  : 
Oh  lov'd  of  Jove  !  this  day  our  labours  ceafe. 
And  conqueil  blazes  with  full  beams  on  Greece.      280 
Great  He(5lor  falls  ;  that  Hedor  fam'd  fo  far, 
Drunk  with  renown,  infatiable  of  war, 
Falls  by  thy  hand,  and  mine  1  nor  force,  nor  fliglit 
Shall  more  avail  him,  nor  his  God  of  light. 

mufl  be  owned  to  be  the  fault  of  a  hero.  Euflathius, 
Dacier. 

V.  277.  Then  Phcebut  left  him ~\    This  is  a  very 

beautiful  and  poetical  manner  of  defcribing  a  plain  cir- 
cumftance  :  the  hour  of  Hedlor's  death  was  pow  come, 
and  the  poet  expreffes  it  by  faying  that  Apollo,  or  Defti- 
tiy,  forfakes  him ;  that  is,  the  fates  no  longer  proted  him, 
Eurtathius. 

V.  Id. Fierce Mhterva flies  to  flern  P elides,  tlc.'\ 

The  poet  may  feem  to  diminifh  the  glory  of  Achilles,  by 
afciibing  the  vidory  over  He61or  to  the  alfidance  of 
Pallas  ;  whereas  in  truth  he  fell  by  the  hand  only  ©f 
Achilles:  but  poetry  loves  to  raife  every  thing  into  a 
wonder ;  it  (reps  out  of  the  common  road  of  narration, 
and  aims  to  furprize;  and  the  poet  vv'ould  firther  jo- 
jlnuate  that  it  is  a  greater  glory  to  i^chilles  to  be  be- 
loved by  the  gods,  than  to  be  only  excellent  in  valour: 
for  many  men  have  valour,  but  few  the  favour  of  heaven, 
Eulbathius. 
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See,  where  in  vain  he  fuppllcates  above,  2S§ 

Rcll'd  at  the  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove  1 
Red  here  :  myfelf  will  lead  the  Trojan  on, 
i^nd  urge  to  meet  the  fate  he  cannot  fliun. 

Her  voice  divine,  the  chief  with  joyful  mind 
Obey'd;  and  reded,  on  his  lance  reclin'd.  290 

While  like  Deiphobus  the  martial  dame 
(Her  face,  her  gefture,    and  her  arms  the  fame) 
In  (how  an  aid,  by  haplefs  Hedor's  fide 
.^pproach'd,  and  greets  him  thus  with  voice  bely'd. 

Too  long,  O  He6lor  I  have  I  born  the  light  295 

Of  this  diftrefs,  and  forrow'd  in  thy  flight ; 
It  fits  us  now  a  noble  (land  to  make, 
And  here,  as  brothers,  equal  fates  partake. 

Then  he.     O  prince  !  ally'd  in  blood  and  fame,  , 

Dearer  than  all  that  own  a  brother's  name  ;  300 

Of  all  that  Hecuba  to  Priiim  bore. 
Long  try'd,  long  lov'd;  much  lov'd,  but  honour'd  more  ! 

V.  290.  Oh/ J;  and  rejled.']  The  whole  pafTage  x 
where  Pallas  deceives  HetStor  is  evidently  an  allegory: 
Achilles  perceiving  that  he  cannot  overtake  Heclor,  pre- 
tends to  be  quite  fpent  and  wearied  in  the  purfuit ;  the 
flratagem  takes  effed,  and  recalls  his  enemy  :  this  the 
poet  expreffes  by  faying  that  Pallas,  or  W ifdom,  came 
to  aflid  Achilles.  Hedor  obferving  his  enemy  ftay  to 
left  concludes  that  he  is  quite  fatigr.ed,  and  immediate- 
ly takes  courage,  and  ad\  ances  upon  iiim  ;  he  thinks  he 
has  him  at  an  advantage,  but  at  lail  finds  himfelf  deceiv- 
ed :  thus  making  a  wrong  judgment,  he  is  betrayed  in- 
to his  death  ;  fo  that  his  own  faijc  judg7ne7it  is  the 
treacherous  Pallas  that  deceives  him.     Eufhithius. 
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Since  you  of  ail  our  nuni'rous  race,  alone 
Defend  my  life,  regardiefs  of  your  own. 

Again  the  Goddcfs.     Much  my  father's  pray'r,    305 
And  much  my  mother's,  preft  me  to  forbear : 
My  friends  embrac'd  my  knees,  adjur'd  my  (ta)^, 
But  (b-onger  love  impell'd,  and  I  obey. 
Come  then,  the  glorious  conflict  let  us  try, 
Let  the  fleel  fparkle,  and  the  jav'lin  fly;  3 10 

Or  let  us  ftretch  Achilles  on  the  field, 
Or  to  his  arm  our  bloody  trophies  yield, 

Fraudful  Ihe  faid;  then  fwiftly  march'd  before; 
The  Dardan  hero  fliuns  his  foe  no  more. 
Sternly  they  met.     The  lilence  Hedor  broke ;  315 

liis  dreadful  plumage  nodded  as  he  fpoke. 

Enough,  O  fon  of  Peleus !  Troy  has  vicw'd 
Her  walls  thrice  circled,  and  her  chief  purfa'd. 

V.  317.  Tbefpeechss  ofHeclor  and  of  Achilles  7\  There 
is  an  oppofition  between  thefe  fpeeches  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  the  cliai  atlers  of  both  the  heroes  :  that  of  Heif  tor 
is  full  of  courage,  but  mix'd  with  humanity:  that  of  A- 
chilles,   of  refentment  and  arrogance  :  we  fee  the  great 
He(5lor  difpoling  of  his  own  remains,   and  that  thirft  of 
glory  which  has  made  him  live  with  honour,  now  bids 
him  provide,   as  Euftathius  obferves,  that  what  once 
was  Hedlor  may  not  be  difhonoured ;  thus  we  fee  a  fe- 
d^te,  calm  courage,   with  a  contempt  of  death,  in  the 
fpeeches  of  ]:ie(5tor.     But  in  that  of  Achilles  there  is  a 
Jjerle,  and  an  infolent  air  of  lupcriority  ;   his  magnani- 
mity makes  him  fcorn  to  fleal  a  vidory,  he  bids  him  pre- 
pare to  defend  himfelf  with  all  his  forces  :   and  that  va- 
lour  and  refenin^ent  which  made  hun  defirous  that  he 
might  revenge  himfelf  upon  Hc(5lor  with  his  own  hand. 
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Bat  now  fonie  God  within  me  bids  me  try  ■ 

Thine,  or  my  fate :  I  kill  thee,  or  I  die.  320 

Yet  on  the  verge  of  battle  let  us  (lay. 

And  for  a  moment's  fpace  fufpend  the  day ; 

Let  heav'n's  high  pow'rs  be  call'd  to  arbitrate 

The  juft  conditions  of  this  ilern  debate, 

(Eternal  witnefTes  of  all  below,  .  325 

And  faithful  guardians  of  the  treafar'd  vow  f) 

To  them  I  fwear ;  if  vi<ftor  in  the  ftrife, 

Jove  by  thefe  hands  (hall  fhed  thy  noble  life. 

No  vile  diflionour  fiiall  thy  corps  purfue;_ 

Stript  of  its  arms  done  (the  conqu'ror's  due)  330 

The  reft  to  Greece  uninjur'd  V\\  reftore  : 

Now  plight  thy  mutual  oath,  I  afk  no  more. 

Talk  not  of  oaths  (the  dreadful  chief  replies, 
While  anger  fiaftVd  from  his  difdainful  eyes) 
Detefted  as  thou  art,  and  ought  to  be,  335 

Nor  oath  nor  pad:  Achilles  plights  v;ith  thee  : 


and  forbade  the  Greeks  to  interpofe,  now  dire£ls  him 
not  to  take  any  advantage  over  a  brave  enemy.  I  think 
both  their  charaders  are  admirably  fuftained,  and  though 
Achilles  be  drawm  with  a  great  violence  of  features,  yet 
the  picture  is  undoubtedly  like  him,  and  it  had  been  the 
utmoft  abfurdity  to  have  foftened  one  line  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  when  the  foul  of  Achilles  was  all  on  fire  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  I  muft  defire 
the  reader  to  carry  this  obfervation  in  his  memory,  and 
particularly  in  that  place,  where  Achilles  fays  he  could 
eat  the  very  fiefn  of  Hedor  ;  (though  I  liave  a  little 
foftened  it  in  the  tranfiation,)  v.  438, 
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Such  pa<^s,  as  Iambs  and  rabid  wolves  combine. 

Such  leagues,  as  men  and  furious  lions  join. 

To  fuch  I  call  the  Gods  !   one  conftant  Itate 

Of  lafting  rancour  and  eternal  hate :  34* 

No  thought  but  rage,  and  never. ceafing  ftrife, 

'Till  death  extinguilh  rage,  and  thought,  and  life. 

Rouze  then  thy  forces  this  important  hour. 

Collect:  thy  foul,  and  call  forth  all  thy  pow'r. 

No  farther  fubterfuge,  no  farther  chance ;  345 

'Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  thee  to  my  lance. 

Each  Grecian  ghoft  by  thee  depriv'd  of  breath. 

Now  hovers  round,  and  calls  thee  to  thy  death. 

He  fpoke,  and  lanc'd  his  jav'lin  at  the  foe; 
But  Hector  ihuna'd  the  meditated  blow  :  3  JO 

He  lloop'd,  while  o'er  his  head  the  flying  fpear 
Sung  innocent,  and  fpent  its  force  in  air : 
Minerva  watch'd  it  falling  on  the  land, 
Then  drew,  and  gave  to  great  Achilles'  hand, 
Unfeen  of  Hedor,  wiio,  elate  with  joy,  35^ 

Now  fiiakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Troy. 

The  life  you  boafled  to  that  jav'lin  giv'n. 
Prince  !  you  have  raid.     My  fate  depends  on  heav'n. 
To  thee  (prefumptuous  as  thou  art)  unknown 
Or  what  muft  prove  my  fortune,  or  thy  own.  360 

Boafting  is  but  an  art,  our  fears  to  blind,  -V ' 

And  with  falfe  terrors  fiick  another's  mind,  4- 

But  know,  whatever  fate  I  am  to  try. 
By  no  difhoned  wound  fliall  Hector  die ; 
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I  fhall  not  fall  a  fugitive  at  leafl:,  365 

My  foul  ihall  bravely  IfTue  from  my  breaft. 

But  firft,  try  thou  my  arm ;  and  may  this  dart 

End  all  my  country's  woes,  deep  buried  in  ihy  heart ! 

The  weapon  iiew,  its  courfe  unerring  held, 
Unerring,  but  the  heav'niy  {hield  i-epell'd  370 

The  mortal  dart ;  refulting  with  a  bound 
From  off  the  ringing  orb,  it  flruck  the  ground, 
Hedlor  beheld  his  jav'lin  fall  in  vain, 
Nor  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain ; 
He  calls  Deiphobus,  demands  a  fnear,  ^J$ 

In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there. 
All  comfortlefs  he  ftands :  then,  with  a  figh, 
'Tis  fo — — heav  n  wills  it,  and  my  hour  is  nigh  1 
I  deem'd  Deiphobus  had  heard  ray  call, 
But  he  fecure  lies  guarded  in  the  wall.  380 

A  God  deceiv'd  me ;  Pallas,  'twas  thy  deed. 
Death,  and  black  fate  approach'!  'Tis  I  mufl  bleed. 
No  refuge  now,  no  fuccour  from  above. 
Great  Jove  deferts  me,  and  the  fon  of  Jove, 
Propitious  once,  and  kind  !  then  welcome  fate  !       3B5 
'Tis  true  I  perifli,  yet  I  perifn  great : 
Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  fliall  expire. 
Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire ! 

Fierce,  at  the  word,  his  weighty  fword  he  drew. 
And,  all  collefled,  on  Achilles  flew.  390 
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So  Jove's  bold  bird,  high  balanc'd  in  the  air, 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  to  trufs  the  quiv'ring  hare, 
Nor  lefs  Achilles  his  Tierce  foul  prepjires, 
Before  his  bread  the  flaming  Ihield  he  bears, 
Refulgent  orb  !  above  his  fourfold  cone  395 

The  gilded  horfe-hair  fparkled  in  the  fun. 
Nodding  at  ev'ry  ftep :  (Vulcanian  frame  !) 
And  as  he  mov'd  his  figure  feem'd  on  flame. 
As  radiant  Hefper  fliines  with  keener  light, 
Far-beaming  o'er  the  filver  hoH:  of  night,  400 

When  all  the  ftarry  train  emblaze  the  fphere : 

So  fhone  the  point  of  great  Achilles'  fpear. 

In  his  right  hand  he  waves  the  weapon  round, 

Eyes  the  whole  man,  and  meditates  the  wound; 

But  the  rich  mail  Patroclus  lately  wore,  4C5 

Securely  cas'd  the  warrior's  body  o'er. 

One  place  at  length  he  fpies,  to  let  in  fate. 

Where  'twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  jointed  plate 

Gave  entrance  :  thro'  that  penetrable  part 

Furious  he  drove  the  well-directed  dart:  41 0 

V.  391.  So  Jove^s  bold  bird y  etc.]  The  poet  takes  up 
forae  time  in  defcribing  the  two  great  heroes  before  they 
clofe  in  fight.  The  verfcs  are  pompous  and  magnificent^ 
and  he  illuftrates  his  defcription  with  two  beautiful  fimi* 
les :  he  makes  a  double  ufe  of  this  condudl,  which  not 
only  raifes  our  imagination  to  attend  to  fo  momentous  an 
action,  but  by  lengthening  his  narration  keeps  the  mind. 
in  a  pleafing  fufpence,  and  divides  it  between  ^opes  and 
fears  for  the  fate  of  He6lor  or  Achilles. 

v.  4C9.  Thro'  that  penetrable  pari  furious  he  drove, 
€tc,]  It  was  nectifary  tliat  the  poet  fliculd  be  very  par- 
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Nor  pierc'd  the  wind-pipe  yet,  nor  took  the  pow'r 
Of  fpeech,  unhapp}^ !   from  thy  dying  hour. 
Prone  on  the  field  the  bleeding  warrior  lies, 
"While  thus  triuraphinor  ftern  Achilles  cries. 

X  O 

At  lal'c  is  Hec%r  ftretch'd  upon  the  plain,       •       415 
"Who  fear'd  no  vengeance  for  Patroclus  flain  : 
Then,  prince  !  you  (hould  have  fear'd,  what  now  you  feel; 
Achilles  abfent,  was  Achilles  ftill. 
Yet  a  fhort  fpace  the  great  avenger  ftay'd, 
Then  low  in  di\i\  thy  ftrength  and  glory  lay'd.        420 
Peaceful  he  fleeps ,  with  all  our  rites  adorn'd, 
For  ever  honour'd,  and  for  ever  mourn'd : 
While  caft  to  all  the  rage  of  hoitiie  pow'r. 
Thee,  birds  fliall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour. 

Then  Hetftor  fainting  at  th'  approach  of  death.     425; 
By  thy  own  foul !  by  thofe  who  gave  fliee  breath  I 
By  all  the  facred  prevalence  of  pra^'V  ; 
Ah,  leave  me  not, for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear! 
The  common  rites  of  fepulture  bedow. 
To  foothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe ;    .  -         45G 

ticular  in  this  poiqt,  becaufe  the  anus  that  He-itor  wore, 
were  the  arms  of  Achilles,  taken  from  Patroclus ;  and 
'  confequently  as  they  v/ere  the  \vork  of  Vulcan,  they 
would  preferve  HcvElor  from  the  poflibility  of  a  wound : 
the  poet  therefore  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  his 
ftory,  tells  us  that  they  were  Patroclus'  arms,  and  as  they 
were  not  made  for  Heftor,  they  might  not  exaftly  fit  his 
body :  'ib  that  it  is  not  improbable  but  dicre  might  be 
fame  place  about  the  neck  of  Uc&or  fo  open,  as  to  ad- 
mit the  fpear  of  Achilles.     Euftatliius. 

Let 
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Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  lead, 
And  Heclor's  aflies  in  his  cotfntry  reft. 

No,  wretch  accurii: ;  relentlefs  he  replies, 
(Flames,  as  he  fpoke,  fhot  flaftiing  from  his  eyes) 
Not  thofe  who  gave  me  breath  fiiouldbid  me  fpare,  435 
Nor  all  the  facred  prevalence  of  pray'r. 
Could  I  myfelf  the  bloody  banquet  join  ! 
No— to  the  dogs  that  carcafe  I  refign. 
Should  Troy,  to  bribe  me,  bring  forth  all  her  ftore. 
And  giving  thoufands,  oiTer  thoufands  more  ;  44^5 

V.  437.  Could  I  myfelf  the  bloody  ban^uef  join  /jIUrvz 
before  hinted  that  there  is  fomething  very  fierce  and  vio- 
lent in  this  paf/age ;  but  1  fancy  what  I  have  there  ob- 
ferved  will  jultify  Homer  in  his  relation,  though  not  A- 
chilles  in  his  favage  fenliments :  yet  the  poet  foftens  thi2 
expreffion  by  making  Achilles  only  wifli  that  his  hear^t 
ivould permit  him  to  devour  him  :  tliis  is  much  more  to- 
lerable than  a  pafTage  in  the  Thebais  of  Statins,  where 
Tydeus  in  the  very  pangs  of  deathisreprefented  as  gnaw- 
ing the  head  of  his  enemy, 

V,  439.  Should  Troy,  to  bribe  mc-^  etc,n  Such  refolu- 
tions  as  Achilles  here  makes,  are  very  natural  to  men  in 
anger;  he  tells  He(5lor  that  no  modves  fliall  ever  pre- 
vail with  him  to  fuffer  his  body  to  be  ranlomed ;  yet 
when  time  had  cooled  his  heat,  and  he  had  fomewhat  fa- 
tisfied  his  revenge  by  infulting  his  remains,  he  reftores 
them  to  Priam.  This  perfectly  agrees  with  his  condutSt 
in  the  ninth  book,  where  at  firft  he  gives  a  rough  denial, 
and  afterwards  foftens  into  an  eafier  temper.  And  this  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  Achilles ;  his  anger  abates 
very  flowly ;  it  is  ftubborn,  yet  dill  it  remits  :  had  the 
poet  drawn  him  as  never  to  be  pacified,  he  had  outraged 
natr.re,  and  not  reprefented  his  hero  as  a  man,  but  as  5, 
moiiflei      Euftathius. 

Vol.  IV.  N 
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Should  Dardan  Priam,  and  his  weeping  dame 
Drain  their  whole  realm  to  buy  one  fun'ral  flame  : 
Their  Heilor  on  the  pile  they  Ihould  not  fee, 
Nor  rcb  the  vultures  of  one  limb  of  thee. 

Then  thus  the  chief  his  dying  accents  drew  :        445' 
Thy  rage,  implacable  !  too  well  I  knew  : 
The  furies  that  relentlefs  brealt  have  fteel'd* 
X      And  curft  thee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yield. 
Yet  think,  a  day  will  come,  when  fate's  decree 
And  angry  Gods,  fnall  v/reak  this  wrong  on  thee  ;  450 
Phoebus  and  Paris  (liall  avenge  my  fate. 
And  (Iretch  thee  here,  before  tliis  Sc^an  gate. 

He  ceas'd.     The  fates  fuppreft  his  labVing  breath. 
And  his  eyes  ftiffen'd  at  the  hand  of  death  ; 
To  the  dark  realm  the  fpirit  wings  its  v/ny,  45  J 

(The  manly  body  left  a  load  of  day) 
And  plaintive  glides  along  the  dreary  coafl, 
A  naked,  wand'ring,  melancholy  ghoft  ! 
Achilles,  muling  as  he  roU'd  his  eyes' 
-O'er  die  dead  hero,  thus  (unheard)  replies.  46©. 

Die  thou  the  firft !  when  Jove  and  heav'n  ordain, 
I  follow  thee He  {l;id,  and  ftripp'd  the  ilaln. 

V.  449.  y4  day  nvi/l  co??;e'——^']  Hq^ov  prophejies  at 
'his  death  that  Achilles  {hall  fall  by, the  hand  of  Paris. 
This  contirms  an  obfervation  made  in  a  former  note, 
that  the  words  of  dying  men  were  looked  upon  as  prophe- 
cies :  but  v/hether  fuch  conjedturcs  are  true  or  falfe,  it  ap- 
pears from  hence,  that  fuch  opinions  have  prevailed  in  the 
world  aboTe  tlireethoufand  years. 
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Then  forcing  backward  from  the  gaping  wound 

The  reeking  jav'lin,  ca(l:  it  on  the  ground. 

The  thronging  Greeks  behold  with  wond'ring  eyes    465 

His  manly  beauty  and  fuperior  fize ; 

AVhile  fome  ignobler,  the  great  dead  deface 

With  wounds  ungen'rous,  or  with  taunts  difgrace. 

'*  How  clian^'d  diat  Hector !  who  like  Jove  of  late 
t>  -  ^ 

"  Sent  light'ning  on  our  fleets,  and  fcatter  <.  fate  ?  ".  470 

High  o'er  the  flain  the  great  Achilles  f!ands. 
Begirt  with  heroes,  and  furrounding  bands  ; 

<$- 
V.  467.  Th'^  great  dead  deface  nviih  '^jjoundsy    etc. J 
Euftathius  tells  us  that  Homer  introduces  the  foldiers 
wounding  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  cruelties  which   Achilles  exercifes  upon  it.      For  if 
every  common  foldier   takes   a  pride  in  giving  him  a 
wound,  what  bfults  may  we  not  expedl  from  the  inex- 
orable   Inflamed  Achilles  ?    But  I  muft  confcfs  myfclf 
unable  to  vindicate  the  poet  in  giving  us  fiich  an  idea  of 
his  countrymen.     I    think  the  former  courage  of  their 
enemy  Ihould  have  been  fo  far  from  moving  them  to  re- 
venge, that  it  fhould  have  recommended  him  to  their 
elteem  :  what  Achilles  afterwards  ads  is  fuitable  to  his 
character,  and  confequently  the  poet  is  jufHfied;  but 
furely  all  the  Greeks  are   not  of  his  temper  ?   Patroclus 
was  not  fo  dear  to  them  all,  as  he  was  to  Achilles.  It  is 
true,  the  poet  reprefents  Achilles  (^as  Euflathius  obferves) 
enumerating  the  many  ills  they  had  fuflered  fcom  Hec- 
tor ;  and  feems  to  endeavour  to  infed  the  whole  army 
with  his  refentment,   'Had  Hedor  been  living,  they  had 
been  adted  by  a  generous  indignation  againd  him :  but 
thefe  men  feem  as  if  they  only  dared  approach  him  dead ; 
in  fliort,  what  they  fay  over  his  body  is  a  mean  infwlt, 
and  the  (labs  they  give  it  are  cowaidly  and  barbarous. 

N  z 
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And  thus  aloud,  while  all  the  hod  attends. 

Princes  and  leaders  !  countrymen  and  friends  ! 

Since  now  at  length  the  pow'rful  will  of  heav'n         475 

The  dire  deftroyer  to  our  arm  has  giv'n,     ^ 

Js  not  Troy  fall'n  already  ?  Hade,  ye  pow'rs  I 

See,  if  already  their  deferted  tow'rs 

Are  left  unmann'd  ;  ©r  if  they  yet  retain 

The  fouls  of  heroes,  t1:ieir  great  Hedlor  flain  ?  /^Sc 

But  what  is  Troy,  of  glory  what  to  me  ? 

Or  why  refle6ls  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee. 

Divine  Patroclus  !  death  has  feaFd  bis  eyes  ; 

Unwept,  iMihonour'd,  aninterr'd  he  lies ! 

V.  474.  Thefpeechof  Jchilles.'\  We  have  a  very  fine 
obfervation  of  Euftathius   on  this  place,  that  the  judg- 
ment and  addrefs  of  Homer  here  is  extremely  worthy 
of  remark :   he  knew,  and  had  often  faid,  that  the  gods 
and  fate  had  not  granted   Achilles  the  glory  of  taking 
Troy  :  there   was  then  no  reafbn  to  make  him  march 
againfl  the  town  after  the  death  of  He6tor,  fince  all  his 
efforts  mud  have  been  ineffedual.     What  has  the  poet 
done  in  this  conjuncture?     It   was  but  reafonable  that 
the  fird  thought  of  Achilles  fhouid  be  to  march  diredly 
to  Troy,  and  to  profit  himfelf  of  the  general  conderna* 
tion  into    which  the  death   of  Heftor  had  thrown  the 
Trojans,     We  here  fee  he  knows  the  duty,  and  does 
not  want  the  ability,  of  a  great  general  :  but  after  this 
on  a  fudden  he  changes  his  defign,   and  derives  a  plau- 
fiblc  pretence  from  the  impatience  he  has  to  pay  the  laft, 
devoirs  to  his  friend.     The  manners  of  Achilles,  and 
•what  he  has  already  done  for  Patroclus,  make  this  very 
natural.     At  the  fame  time,  this  turnir.g  off  to  the  ten- 
der'and  pathetic  has  a  line  effect ;  the  reader  in  the  very 
fury  of  the  hero's   vengeance,  perceives  that  Achilles  is 
dill  a  man,  and  capable  of  fofter  pafiions. 
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Can  his  dear  image  from  my  foul  depart,  485 

Long  as  the  vital  fpirit  moves  my  heart  ? 
If,  in  the  melancholy  ihades  below,- 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  ceale  to  glow, 
Yet  mine  fhall  facred  laft  ;  mine  undecay'd, 
Burn  on  thro'  death,  and  animate  my  fhade,  49'^ ' 

Meanwhile,  ye  fons  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bring 
The  corps  of  Hedor,  and  your  Pasans  fing. 
Be  this  the  fong,,  flow-moving  tow'rd  the  fhore, 
"  He<5lor  is  dead,  and  llion  is  no  more." 

Then  his  fell  foul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred,  495. 
(Unworthy  of  himfelf,  and  of  the  dead) 

V.  494.    "  He^or  is  dcad^  and  lUon  is  no  niore»^'\  ., 
IJiave  followed  the  opinion  of  Eui]:athius,  who  thought 
that  what  Achilles  fiys  here  was  the  chorus  or  burdtn  cf 
^fong  of  triumph,  in  which  his  troops  bear  a  paft  with 
him,  as  he  returns  from  this  glorious  combate.     Dacier 
obferves  that  this  is  very  correfpondent  to  the  majwif-rs  ^ 
of  thofe  times ;  and  inftances  in  that  palTage  of  the  book  - 
of  Kings,  when  David  returns  from  the  conqueft  of  Go-  - 
liah  :  the  women  there  go  out  to  meet  him  from  all  the 
cities  of  Ifrael,  and  (irg  a  triumphal  fong,  the  chorus 
whereof  is,  Saul  has  killed  his  thoufands^  and  David  his  -■ 
ten  thcufands. 

V.  496.  Unnxjorthy  .of  himfelf,  and  cfth'e  dead."]  This 
inhumanity  of  Achilles  in   dragging  the  dead  body  of  ' 
Mclflor,  has  been  fsverely  (and  1  think  indeed  not  with- 
out Ibme  julHce)  cenfared  by  feveral,  both  ancients  and 
modems.     Plato  in  his  third  book  de  republics,  fpeaks 
of  it  with  detcflaiion  :   but  niethinks  it  is  a  great  injuf- 
rice  to  Homer  to  reflect  upon  the  morals  of  the  author, 
himfelf,  for  things  wliich  he  only  paints  as  the .  manners'-i 
of  a  vicious  hero. 

N  3, 
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The  nervous  ancles  bor'd,  his  feet  he  bound 

Widi  thongs  inferted  diro'  the  double  wound ; 

Thefe  fix'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain. 

His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plain,  5CQ 

proud  on  his  car  th*  infuldng  vi^flor  flood. 

And  bore  aloft  his  arms,  didilling  blood. 

He  fmites  the  deeds  ;  the  rapid  chariot  flies  ; 

The  fudden  clouds  of  circling  duft  arife.. 


It  may  juflly  be  obfervedin  general  of  all  Plato*s  obi- 
jeflions  againft  Homer,  that  they  are  flili  in  a  view  to 
morality,  conftantly  blaming  him  for  reprefenting  ill 
and  immoral  things  as  the  opinions  or  adions  of  his 
perfons.  To  every  one  of  thefe,  one  general  anfwer 
will  ferve,  which  is,  that  Homer  as  often  defcribes  ill 
things,  in  order  to  make  us  avoid  them,  as  good,  to  in- 
duce us  to  follow  them,  (which  is  the  cafe  with  all  writers 
whatever.)  But  what  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  e- 
vidently  fhews  the  injuftice  of  Plato's  cenfure,  is,  that 
many  of  thofe  very  a<5tions  for  which  he  blames  him,  are 
cxprefly  charadlerized  and  marked  by  Homer  himfelf  as 
evil  and  deteflable,  by  previous  expreflions  or  cautions. 
Thus  in  the  prefent  place,  before  he  deicribes  this  bar- 
barity of  Achilles,  he  tells  us  it  was  a  moft  unworthy 
aiStion. 


-Kcit'^EKro^sc  ^Tov  kuKicc  f^li^iTo  s/)ytfc. 


When  Achilles  facrlfices  the  twelve  young  Trojans  in 
1.  23.  he  repeats  the  fame  words.  When  Pandarusi 
broke  the  truce  in  1,  4.  he  told  us  it  was  a  mad,  unjufl 
deed ; 


— T«  ti^p^^lvxi  a^fovi  TTiThy, 


And  fo  of  the  ref!. 
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Now  loft  is  all  that  formidable  air  '^  505 

The  face  divine,  and  long  defcending  hair 

Purple  the  ground,  and  ftreak  the  fable  fand; 

Deform'd,  dillionour'd,  in  his  native  land ! 

Giv  n  to  the  rage  of  an  inluking  throng  ! 

And,  in  his  parent's  fight,  now  dragg'd  along  !         510 

The  mother  firft  beheld  with  fad  furvey ; 
She  rent  her  trefles,  venerable  grey, 
And  call,  far  off,  the  regal  veils  away. 
With  piercing  {hrieks  his  bitter  fate  (he  moans. 
While  the  fid  father  anfwers  groans  with  groans,     515 
Tears  after  tears  his  mournful  cheeks  o'evflovv^, 
And  the  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  woe. 
No  lefs  than  if  the  rage  of  hoftile  fires 
From  her  foundations  curling  to  her  fpires, 

V.  506.  The  face  divine,  and  long-defcending  hair7\ 
It  is  impofKble  to  read  the  actions  of  great  men  without 
having  our  curiofity  raifed  to  know  the  leaft  circum- 
ftance  that  relates  to  them.  Homer,  to  fatisfy  it,  has 
taken  care  in  the  procefs  of  his  poem  to  give  us  the  fliape 
of  his  heroes,  and  the  very  colour  of  their  hair;  thus 
V"  he  has  told  us  that  Achilles's  locks  were  yellow,  and 
here  the  epithet  Ku«y£«(  fliiews  us  that  thofe  of  Hedor 
were  of  a  darker  colour :  as  to  his  perfon,  he  told  us  a 
little  above,  that  it  was  fo  handfome,  that  all  the  Greeks 
were  furprized  to  fee  it.  Plutarch  recites  a  remarkable 
ftory  of  the  beauty  of  Hector :  it  was  reported  in  Lace- 
daemon,  that  a  handfome  youth  who  very  much  refem- 
bled  Hector  was  arrived  there  ;  immediately  the  whole 
city  run  in  fuch  numbers  to  behold  him,  that  he  was 
trampled  to  death  by  the  croud.     Euftathius. 
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O'er  the  proud  citadel  a^  length  fnould  rife,  520 

And  the  lad:  blaze  fend  Illon  to  the  fkles. 

The  wretched  monarch  of  the  faUing  ftate, 

Difl:raa:ed,  preffes  to  the  Dardan  gate. 

Scarce  the  v/hole  people  flop  his  defp'rate  courfe. 

While  ftrong  affiaion  gives  the  feeble  force:  525?-; 

Grief  tears  his  heart,  and  drives  him  to  and  fro, 

In  all  the  raging  impotence  of  woe. 

At  length  he  roll'd  in  d\ii\,  and  thus  begun  : 

Imploring  all,  and  naming  one  by  one. 

Ah  !  let  me,  let  rae  go  where  forrow  calls  ;  530: 

I,  only  I,  will  iffue  from  your  walls, . 

(Guide  or  companion,  friends  !  Laflc  ye  none.) 

And  bow  before  the  murd'rer  of  my  fon. 

My  grief  perhaps  his  pity  may  engage  ; 

Perhaps  at  leaft  he  may  refpedl  my  age.,  53^: 

He  has  a  father  too  ;  a  man  like  me  ;,. 

One,  not  exempt  from  age  and  mifery, 

(Vig'rous  no  more,  as  when  his  young  embrace 

Begot  this  gefl  of  me,  and  all  my  race.) 

H6w  many  valiant  Ions,  in  early  bloom,  540. 

Has  that  curft  hand  fent  headlong  to  the  tomb  I 

Thee,  He6lor  !  laft:  thy  lofs  (divinely  brave)  ■ 

Sinks  my  fad  foul  widi  forrow  to  the  grave. 

V.  ^d^.  Sinks  ?}}y  fad  foul  ivith  forro'W  to  the  grave'r\ 
It  is  in  the  Greek, 

It  is   needlefs  to  obferve  to  the   reader  with   what  a 
beautiful  pathos  the  wretched  father  laments  his  fon 
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Oh  had  thy  gentle  fpirit  paft  in  peace, 
•  The  Ton  expiring  in  the  fire's  embrace,  54J 

While  both  thy  parents  wept  thy  fatal  hour. 
And  bending  o'er  thee,  mix'd  the  tender  fhow'r  ! 
Some  comfort  that  had  been,  fome  fad  relief. 
To  melt  in  full  fatiety  of  grief! 

Thus  wail'd  the  father,  grov'ling  on  the  ground,  55Q 
And  all  the  eyes  of  I  lion  ftream'd  around. 

Amidft  her  matrons  Hecuba  appears, 
(A  mourning  princefs,  and  a  train  In  tears) 
Ah  why  has  heav'n  prolong'd  this  hated  breath, 
Patient  of  horrors,  to  behold  thy  death  ?  SS5 

Oh  Heflor  I  late  thy  parents  pride  and  joy. 
The  boaft  of  nations  !  the  defence  of  Troy  ! 
To  whom  her  fafety  and  her  fame  fiie  ow'd. 
Her  chief,  her  hero,  and  almoft  her  God1 
O  fatal  change  !  become  In  one  fad  day  -  S^P 

A  fenfelefs  corfe  I  Inanimated  clay  ! 
-    But  not  as  yet  the  fatal  news  had  fpread 
To  fair  Andromache,  of  Hedor  dead  ; 

Keclor  :  it  Is  impoflible  not  to  join  with  Priam  in  his  for- 
rows.  But  what  I  would  chiefly  point  out  to  my  reader, 
is  the  beauty  of  this  line,  which  Is  particularly  tender, 
and  almoft  word  for  word  the  fame  with  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob  ;  who  upon  a  like  occafion  breaks  out  into 
the  fame  complaint,  and  tells  his  children,  that  If  they  de- 
prive him  of  his  fon  Benjamin  they  will  ^r/;?^  doiun  hit 
grey  hairs  'voith  forronx)  to  the  grave, 

V.  563.  etc.']  The  grief  of  Andromache,  which  is 
painted  In  the  following  part,  is  far  beyond  all  the 
praifes  that  can  be  given  it ;  but  I  mufl:  take  notice  of 
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As  yet  no  melTenger  had  told  his  fate, 

Nor  ev'n  his  ftay  without  the  Scaean  gate.  565 

Far  in  the  clofe  recefTes  of  the  dome, 

Penfive  flie  ply'd  the  melancholy  loom ; 

A  growing  work  employ 'd  her  fecret  hours, 

Confus'dly  gay  with  Intermingled  flowVs. 

Here  fair-hair'd  handmaids  heat  the  brazen  urn,      570 

The  bath  preparing  for  her  Lord's  return : 

In  vain :  alas  !  her  Lord  returns  no  more ! 

Unbath'd  he. lies,  and  bleeds  along  the  {hore^! 

Now  from  the  walls  the  clamours  reach  her  ear, 

And  all  her  members  fhake  with  fudden  fear  ;  575 

forth  from  her  Iv'ry  hand  the  fliutrie  falls. 

As  thus,  afionifli'd,  to  her  maids  fhe  calls. 

Ah  follow  me  !  (fhe  ciy'd)  what  plaintive  noife 
Invades  my  ear  ?  'Tis  fure  my  mother's  voice. 
My  fault 'ring  knees  their  trembling  frame  defert,      5  80 
A  pulfe  unufual  flutters  at  my  heart. 
Some  itrange  difafter,  fome  reverfe  of  fate 
(Ye  Gods  avert  it)  threats  the  Trojan  flate. 

one  particular  which  fliews  the  great  art  of  the  poet.  In 
order  to  make  the  v/ife  of  Heftor  appear  yet  more  afflic- 
ted than  his  parents,  he  has  taken  care  to  increafe  her 
afRi6lion  by /urprize :  it  is  finely  prepared  by  the  circum- 
ftances  of  her  being  retired  to  her  innermofl  apartment, 
of  her  employment  in  weaving  a  robe  for  her  hufband, 
(as  may  be  conje<5lured  from  what  Hie  fays  afterward, 
V.  657.)  and  of  her  maids  preparing  the  bath  for  his  re- 
turn :  all  which  (as  the  critics  have  obferved)  augment 
the  furprize,  and  render  this  reverfe  of  fortune  mucli 
more  dreadful  and  afflicting. 
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Far  be  the  omen  which  ray  thoughts  fuggeft ! 

Bat  much  I  fear,  my  Hector's  daimtlefs  breaft  585 

Confronts  Achilles ;  chas'd  along  the  plain, 

Shut  from  our  walls !  I  fear,  I  fear  him  flam  ! 

Safe  in  the  croud  he  ever  fcorn'd  to  wait. 

And  fought  for  glory  in  the  jaws  of  fate : 

Perhaps  that  noble  heat  has  coft  his  breath,  590 

Now  quench'd  for  ever  in  the  arms  of  death. 

She  fpoke  ;  and  funous,  with  diftraded  pace. 
Fears  in  her  heart,  and  anguifh  in  her  face. 
Flies  ihra'  the  dome,  (the  maids  her  fteps  purfue) 
And  mounts  the  walls,  and  fends  around  her  view.     595 
Too  foon  her  eyes  the  killing  obje(51:  found. 
The  godlike  Hector  dragg'd  along  the  ground. 
A  fudden  darknefs  fhades  her  fwinmimg  eyes  :     - 
She  faints,  flie  falls ;  her  breath;  her  colour  ilies.    . 
Her  hair's  fair  ornaments,  the  braids  that  bound,      600 
The  net  that  held  them,  and  the  wreadi  that  crown'd, 

V.  600.  Her  halves  fair  ornafnents.~\  Euftathius  re- 
marks, that  in  fpeaking  ot  Androinache  and  Hecuba,  Ho- 
mer expatiates  upon  the  ornaments  of  drefs  m  Androma- 
che, becaufe  (he  was  a  beautiful  young  prmcefs  ;  but  is 
very  concife  about  that  of  Hecuba,  becaufe  ihe  was  old, 
and  wore  a  drefs  rather  fultable  to  her  age  and  gravity, 
than  to  her  ftate,  birth,  and  condition.  1  cannot  pafs  o- 
ver  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  as  a  lady's  diefs,  without 
endeavouring  to  explain  what  fort  of  heads  were  worn  a- 
bove  three  thoufand  years  ago. 

It  is  difficult  to  defcribv^  particularly  every  ornament 
mentioned  by  the  poet,  but  I  fliall  lay  befoie  my  female 
^readers  die  bifliop's  ex5)Ianation.  The''A/**-y|  was  ufed^ 


«f 
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The  veil  and  diadem,  flew  far  away  ; 

{The  gift  of  Venus  on  her  bridal  day) 

Around  a  train  of  weeping  (iflers  (lands 

To  raife  her  linking  with  affiftant  hands.  6o> 

Scarce  from  the  verge  of  death  recall'd  again, 

She  faints,  or  but  recovers  to  complain. 

O  wretched  husband  of  a  wretched  wife  ! 
Bom  with  one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life  ! 
For  fiire  one  ftar  its  baneful  beam  difplay'd  6 ID 

On  Priam's  roof,  and  Hippoplacia's  fliade. 
From  diff 'rent  parents,  diff'rent  climes  we  came, 
At  dllf'rent  periods,  yet  our  fate  the  fame  ! 
Why  was  my  birth  to  great  Action  ow'd,. 
And  why  was  all  that  tender  csre  beflow'd  ?  615 

TO  rxr  hi,7r^o^(xi;  r^i'p(^X(;  hcc^Hv^  that  is,  to  tie  back- 
wards the  hair  that' grew  on  the  forepart  of  the  head: 
the  K£*:^y^«Ao5  was  a  veil  of  net-work  that  covered  the 
hair  when  It  was  fo  tied  :  'Avi^^ec^jj  was  an  ornament  uf- 
ed  KVKXaTi^i  T»j  K^oTKipac  (ivx^etv,  to  tie  backwards  the 
hair  that  grew  on  the  temples ;  and  the  K^vio'iuvcv  was  a 
fillet  perhaps  embroidered  with  gold,  (from  the  expref- 
fion  of  ;>^^v(ry,  A^^e^^Tj;)  that  boand  tlie  whole  and  com-  • 
pleated  tJie  drefs. 

The  ladies  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to  fee  fo  much  learn- 
ing and  Greek  upon  this  Important  fubje(f>. 

Homer  is  in  nothing-  more  excellent  than  in  tliat  dl- 
ftIn(5lion  of  charaders  which  he  maintains  thro'  his  whole 
poem  :  what  Andromache  here  fays,  cannot  be  fpokea 
properly  by  any  but /-.ndromache  :  therc  is  nothing  ge- 
neral in  her  forrows  nothing  that  can  be  transferred  to 
another  cliaratfler  :  the  mother  laments  the  fon,  and  the 

wife  weeps  over  the  husband, 

Woulc 
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Would  I  had  never  been  ! — O  thou,  the  ghoU 

Of  my  dead  husband  !  miferably  loft  ! 

Thou  to  the  difmal  realms  for  ever  gone  ! 

And  I  abandon'd,  defolate,  alone! 

An  only  child,  once  comfort  of  my  pains,  ^20 

Sad  product  now  of  haplefs  love  remains ! 

No  more  to  fmile  upon  his  fire  !  no  friend 

To  help  him  now  !  no  fither  to  defend  '! 

For  fhould  he  'fcape  the  fword,  the  common  doom  ! 

What  wrongs  afttend  him,  and  what  griefs  to  come  ?  62$ 

Ev'n  from  his  own  paternal  roof  expell'd, 

Some  ftranger  plows  his  patrimonial  lield. 

The  day,  that  to  the  fliades  the  father  fends, 

Robs  the  fad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends  ; 

V.  628.  T/;e  day,  that  to  the  (Ijadcs,  etc.]  The  fol- 
lowing verfes,  which  {o  finely  defcribc  the  condition  of 
an  orphan,  have  been  rejefted  by  fbme  ancient  critics  : 
it  is  a  proof  there  were  always  critics  of  Jio  manner  of 
tafle ;  it  being  impolfible  any  where  to  meet  with  a 
more  exquifite  pafTage.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  tliere 
are  not  in  all  Homer  any  lines  .more  worthy  of  him  : 
the  "beauty  of  tliis  tender  and  corepaffionate  image  is 
fuch,  that  it  even  makes  amends  for  the  many  cruel  ones, 
with  which  the  Iliad  is  too  much  ftained.  Thefp  cenfurers 
imagined  this  defcription  to  be  of  too  abjecl  and  mean 
a  nature  of  one  of  the  quality  of  Aftyanax  ;  but  had  they 
confidered  (fays  Euftathius)  that  thefe  are  the  words  of 
■a  fond  mother,  who  feared  every  thing  f  jr  her  fon  ;  that 
women  are  by  nature  timorous,  and  think  all  misfortunes 
will  happen,  becaufe  there  is  a  poffibility  thatt^iey  may  ; 
that  Andromache  Is  in  the  very  height  of  her  forrovv^s, 
in  the  inftant  (lie  is  fpeaking;  I  Fancy  they  v/ould  hav? 
altered  their  opinion. 

Vol.  IV.  O 
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He,  wretched  outcad:  of  mankind  !   appears  630 

For  ever  Tad,  for  ever  badi'd  in  tears ; 

Amongfi  die  happy,  unregarded  he. 

Hangs  on  the  robe,  or  trembles  at  the  knee, 

"While  thofe  his  father's  former  bounty  fed. 

Nor  reach  the  goblet,  nor  divide  the  bread:  63^; 

The  kindefl  but  his  prefent  wants  allay, 

To  leave  him  wretched  the  (ucceeding  day. 

Frugal  compaiTion  !  heedlcfs  they  who  boafl 

Both  parents  liill,  nor  feel  what  he  has  loft, 

Shall  cry,  *'  Be  gone  !  thy  father  feafts  not  here  :  "  64O 

The  wretch  obeys,  retiring  with  a  tear. 

Thus  wretched,  thus  retiring  all  in  tears, 

To  my  fid  foul  Adyanax  appears  ! 

Forc'd  by  repeated  infults  to  return, 

And  to  his  widow'd  mother  vainly  mourn.  645 

He,  who  with  tender  delicacy  bred, 
With  princes  fported,  and  on  dainties  fed, 

It  is  undoubtedly  an  aggravation  to  our  misfortunes 
when  they  fink  us  in  a  moment  from  the  higheft  flow  of 
profpcrlty  to  the  lowed  adverhry  :   the  poet  judicioufly 
makes  nfe  of  this  circumftance,  the  more  to  excite  our 
pity,  and  introduces  the  mother  with  the  utmoft  tender- 
ncfs,  lamenting  this  reverfc  of  fortune  in  her  fon  ;  chang- 
ed all  at  once  into  a  ilave,  a  beggar,  an  orphan  !  have  we 
not  examples  in  our  ov^^n  times  offuch  unhappy  princes, 
v.'hofe  condition  renders  this  ofAflyanax  but  too  probable? 
V.  647.  On  dainties  fed,']  It  is  in  the  Greek,  "  Who 
''  upon  his  father's  knees,  ufed  to  eat  marrow  and  the 
■**  fat  of  ilieep."     This  would  feem  grofs  if  it  were  li- 
terally tranfiatcd,  but  it  Is  a  figurative  expreflion;  in 
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And  when  ftill  ev'ning  gave  him  up  to  reft. 

Sunk  foft  in  down  upon  the  nurfe's  breafl, 

Muft — ah  what  nmii  he  not  ?  Whom  Ilion  calls       650 

Aliyanax,  from  her  well-guarded  walls. 

Is  now  that  name  no  more,  unhappy  boy  ! 

Since  now  no  more  the  father  guards  his  Troy. 

But  thou,  my  Keclor,  ly'd  expos'd  in  air, 

Far  from  thy  parent's  and  thy  confort's  care,  6^5 

AVhofe  hand  in  vain,  dircAed  by  her  love. 

The  martial  fcarf  and  robe  of  triumph  wove. 

the  ftyle  of  the  orientals,  marrow  and  fatnefs  are  taken  for 
whatever  is  beii:,  tendereli,  and  moft  delicious.  *Thus  in 
Job  xxi.  24.  Vifcera  ejus  plena  funt  adipe,  et  meduUis 
cfflx  ejus  irrigantur.  And  xxxvi.  16.  Requles  autem 
inenfae  tua  erit  plena  pinguedine.  Injer.  xxxi.  14.  God 
fays,  that  he  will  fatiate  the  foul  of  the  priefts  with  fat- 
nefs. Inebrtabo  a7nvia'm  facer  dot  urn  pingue  dine .  Dacier. 

V.  657.  Tke  martial  fcarf  and  robe  of  triumph  imvel^ 
This  idea  very  naturally  offers  itfelf  to  a  woman,  who 
reprefents  to  herfelf  the  body  of  her  husband  daflied  to 
pieces,  and  all  his  limbs  dragged  upon  the  ground  unco- 
vered ;  and  nothing  is  more  proper  to  excite  pity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  it  was  anciently  the  cudom  among  prin- 
ceffes  and  great  ladies  to  have  large  quantities  of  (hilKj 
and  moveables.  This  prcvifion  was  more  neceffary  in 
thofe  times  than  now,  becaufe  of  the  great  confumption 
made  of  them  on  tliofe  occafions  of  mourning.    Dacier. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Homer  had  a  farther  view  in  ex- 
patiating thus  largely  upon  the  death  of  Hedlor.  Every 
word  that  Hecuba,  Priam,  and  Andromache  fpcak,  faews 
us  the  importance  of  Hc5tor :  every  word  adds  a  weight 
to  the  concluding  action  of  the  poem,  and  at  the  fame 
time  reprefents  the  fad  etfev5ts  of  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
which  is  the  fubjed  of  it. 

O  2 
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Now  to  devouring  flames  be  thefe  a  prey, 

Ufelefs  to  tlice,  from  this  accurfed  day  ! 

Yet  let  the  facrifiee  at  leaft  be  paid,  660 

An  honour  to  the  Kving,  not  the  dead ! 

So  fpake  the  mournful  dame  :  her  matrons  hear, 
Sigh  back  her  fighs,  and  anfwer  tear  with  tear. 


THE 


I      L      I      AD. 


BOOK      XXIIL 


THE      ARGUMENT. 

AC H  Ih  L  E  S  and  the  Myrmidons  do  honours  to  the' 
body  ofPatroclus,  After  the  funeral feajl  he  retires 
to  the/ea-JJ?orey  'where  falling  ajleep^  the  gbofl  of  his 

friend  at^pears  to  hi?n,  and  demands  the  rites  cf  bu^ 
rial;  the  next  morning  the  foldiers  are  fent  nvith 
mules  and  nuaggons  to  fetch  nvood  for  the  pyre.  The 

funeral  procejfwn,  and  the  offer i^ig  of  their  hair  to 
the  dead.  Achtlles  facrijices  feveral  ani^nals-j  and 
lajlly  inveheTroJan  captives  at  the  pile,  t hen  fets  fire 
to  it.  He  pays  libations  to  the  nvindsy  n^jhich  {at  the 
injiance  of  Iris)  rife  and  raife  theflanies.  When  the 
pile  has  bur?ied  all  nighty  they  gather  the  bones j 
place  them  in  an  urn  of  gold,  and  raife  the  tomb. 
Achilles  infitutes  the  funeral  games  :  the  chariot- 
race^  the  fight  of  theCctjius,  the  ivrefling,  thef.ot^^ 
race,  the  Jingle  combat e,  the  Dijcus,  the  fjjootina 
'with  arroi'js,  the  darting  the  javelin  :  the  various 
dtfcriptiom  of  '■which,  and  the  various  fuccefs  of  tic 

feveral  antagonijls,  ?nake  the  greatejl  part  of  i'hL' 
hook. 

In  this  look  ends  the  thirtieth  day.  The  iiwht  fQllo^.V" 
ing,  the  ghoji  of  Patroclus  appears  to  Achilles:  the 
one  and  thirtieth  day  ii  employed  in  fcllino  th  ii^n- 
bsr  for  the  pile ;  the  tn.vo  and  thirtieth  in  burning  it; 
and  the  three  and  thirtieth  in  the  games.  The J'cene 
is  generally  o.n  the  fea-fbore. 


O  I 
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^  I  ^HUS  humbled  in  the  duft,  the  penfive  train 

"*•     Thro'  the  fad  city  mourn'd  her  hero  flain. 
The  body  foird  with  duft,  and  black  with  gore, 
Lies  on  broad  Hellefpont's  refounding  (bore  : 

This,  and  the  following  book,  which  contains  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  and  other  matters 
relating  to  He(5lor,  are  undoubtedly  fuper-added  to  the 
grand  cataftrophe  of  the  poem ;  for  the  ftory  is  com- 
pleatly  finiflied  with  the  death  of  that  hero  in  the  twen- 
ty-fecond  book.  Many  judicious  critics  have  been  of  o- 
pinion,  that  Homer  is  blameable  for  protracfling  it,  Vir- 
gil clofes  the  whole  fcene  of  adion  with  the  death  of  Tur- 
nus,  and  leaves  the  reft  to  be  imagined  by  the  mind  of 
the  reader  r  he  does  not  draw  the  pi^lare  at  full  length, 
but  delineates  it  fo  far,  that  we  cannot  fail  of  imagining 
the  whole  draught.  There  is  however  one  thing  to  be 
faid  in  favour  of  HcHner,  which  may  perhaps  juftify  him 
in  his  method,  that  what  he  undertook  to  paint  was  the 
anger  of  Jchilles :  and  as  that  anger  does  not  die  with 
He£lor,  but  perfecutes  his  very  remains,  fo  the  poet  ftill 
keeps  up  to  his  fubjed;  nay,  it  feems^to  require  that  he 
fl\ould  carry  down  the  relatbn  of  that  refentment,  . 
which  is  the  foundation  of  his  poem,  till  it  is  fully  latisfi- 
ed  :  and  as  this  furvives  Hetflor,  and  gives  the  poet  an 
opportunity  of  ftill  ftiewing  many  fad  effe^ls  of  Achilles 's 
anger,  the  tv/o  following  books  may  be  thought  not  to  be 
excrefences,  but  effential  to  the  poem. 

Virgil  had  beeninexcufable  had  he  trod  in  Homer's  foot- 
fteps  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  fall  of  Turnus,  by  giving 
tineas  a  full  power  over  Italy,  anfwers  the  whole  defign 
and  intention  of  the  poem ;  had  he  gone  farther,  he  had 
overlhot  his  mark  :  and  tho'Homer  proceeds  afterHedor's 
death,  yet  the  fabje<5l  is  ftill  the  anger  of  Achillea. 

We  are  now  pjift  the  war  and  violence  of  the  Ilias, 
the  fcenes  of  blood  are  clofed  during  the  reft  of  the 
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The  Grecians  feek  their  (hips,  and  clear  the  flrand,      5 
All,  but  the  martial  Myrmidonian  band: 
Thefe  yet  afTembled  great  Achilles  holds. 
And  the  rtern  purpofe  of  his  mind  unfolds. 

Not  yet  (my  brave  companions  of  the  war) 
Releafe  your  fmoaking  courfers  from  die  car  10 

But,  with  his  chariot  each  in  order  led, 
Perform  due  honours  to  Patroclus  dead. 
Ere  yet  from  reft  or  food  we  feek  relief, 
Some  rites  remain,  to  glut  our  rage  of  grief. 

The  troops  obey'd ;  and  thrice  in  order  led  1 5 

(Achilles  firft)  their  courfers  round  the  dead; 
And  thrice  their  furrows  and  laments  renew  ; 
Tears  bathe  their  arms,  and  tears  the  fands  bedew», 

poem ;  we  may  look  back  with  a  pleafing  kind  of  horror 
upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  fee  what  dire  eifedls  it 
has  wrought  in  the  compafs  of  ninteen  days  :  Troy  and 
Greece  are  both  in  mourning  for  it,  heaven  and  earth, 
gods  and  men,  have  fuffered  in  the  conflid.  The  read- 
er feems  landed  upon  the  fliore  after  a  violent  ftorm; 
and  has  leifure  to  furvey  the  confequences  of  the  tem- 
peil,  and  the  wreck  occafioned  by  the  former  commoti- 
ons, Troy  weeping  for  He(51:or,  and  Greece  for  Patroclus. 
Our  paffions  have  been  in  an  agitation  fince  the  opening 
of  the  poem ;  wherefore  die  poet,  like  fbme  great  mafter 
in  mufic,  foftens  his  notes,  and  melts  his  readers  into  ten- 
demefs  and  pity. 

V.  18.  Tears  bathe  their  arms^  and  tears  the  fands 
bedeiVy 

■■.  Thetis  aids  their  nvoe 3 

It  is  not  eaiy  to  give  areafon  why  Thetis  fliould  be  faid 
to  excite  the  grief  of  the  Myrmidons  and  of  Achilles ;  it 
had  feemed  more  natural  for  the  modier  to  have  com- 
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For  fuch  a  warrior  Thetis  aids  their  woe, 

Melts  their  ftrong  hearts,  and  bids  their  eyes  to  flow, 20 

pofed  the  forrows  of  the  Ton,  and  reflored  his  troubled 
mind  to  tranquillity. 

But  fuch  a  procedure  would  have  outraged  the  cha- 
ratSler  of  Achilles,  who  is  all  along  defcribed  to  be  of 
fuch  a  violence  of  temper,  that  he  is  not  eafy  to  be  pa- 
cified at  any  time,  much  lefs  upon  fo  great  an  incident 
as  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  Perhaps  the  poet 
made  ufe  of  this  fidion  in  honour  of  Achilles  ;  he  makes 
every  paflion  of  his  hero  confiderable ;  his  forrows  as 
well  as  anger  is  important,  and  he  cannot  grieve  but  a 
"  goddefs  attends  him,  and  a  v/hole  army  weeps. 

Some  commentators  fancy  that  Homer  animates  the 
very  fands  of  the  fea,  and  the  arms  of  the  Myrmidons, 
and  makes  them  fenfible  of  the  lofs  of  Patroclus  ;  the 
preceding  words  feem  to  ftrengthen  that  opinion,  becaufe 
the  poet  introduces  a  goddefs  to  raife  the  forrow  of  the 
army.  But  Euftathius  feems  not  to  give  into  this  con- 
jecture, and  I  think  very  judicioufly ;  for  what  relation 
is  there  between  the  fands  of  the  (liores,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Myrmidons  i  It  would  have  been  more  poetical 
to  have  faid,  the  fands  and  the  rocks,  than  the  fands  and 
the  arms  ;  but  it  is  very  natural  to  fay,  that  the  foldiers 
wept  fo  bitterly,  that  their  armour  and  the  very  fands 
were  wet  with  their  tears.  1  believe  this  remark  will 
appear  very  juit  by  reading  the  verfe,  with  a  comma  af- 
ter riv^^icCf  thus, 

Aoix-fiiJcri , 

Then  the  conflrudion  will  be  natural  and  eafy,  period 
will  anfwer  period  in  the  Greek,,  and  the  fenfe  in  Engliili 
will  be,  the  flmds  were  wet,  and  the  arms  v/ere  wet,  with 
tlie  tears  of  the  mourners. 

But  however  this   be,  there   is  a  very  remarkable 
beaivty  in  die  run  of  the  verfe  in  Homer,  every  v/ord 
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But  chief,  Pelldes  :  thick-fucceeding  fighs 
Burft  from  his  heart,  and  torrents  from  his  eyes : 
His  llaught'ring  hands,  yet  red  widi  blood,  he  laid 
On  his  dead  friend's  cold  bread,  and  thus  he  faid. 

All  hail  Patroclus  !  let  thy  honour'd  ghoft  25 

Hear,  and  rejoice  on  Pluto's  dreary  coaft ; 
Behold  !  Achilles'  proraife  is  compleat  ; 
The  bloody  Hedor  ftretch'd  before  thy  feet, 
Lo  !  to  the  dogs  his  carcafe  I  refign  ; 
And  twelve  fad  vidims  of  the  Trojan  line,  30 

Sacred  to  vengeance,  indant  fhall  expire, 
Their  lives  effus'd  around  thy  fun'ral  pyre. 

Gloomy  he  faid,  and  (horrible  to  view) 
Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  He<Slor  threw, 

has  a  melancholy  cadence,  and  the  poet  has  not  only 
made  the  fands  and  the  arms,  but  even  his  very  verfe,  to 
lament  with  Achilles. 

V.  23.  His  JIaught\ing  hands i  yet  red  <with  blood, 
he  laid 
On  his  deadfriend^s  cold  hreafl.  ] 
I  could  not  pafs  by  this  paflage  without  obferving  to  my 
reader  the  great  beauty  of  this  epithet,  otv^^o^ovi^?.  An 
ordinary  poet  would  have  contentedhimfelf  with  faying, 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bread  of  Patroclus  ;  but  Ho- 
mer knows  how  to  raife  the  moil  trivial  circumitance,  and 
by  adding  this  one  word,  he  laid  his  deadly  hands,  or  his 
murderous  hands,  he  fills  our  minds  with  great  ideas,  and 
by  a  fmgle  epithet  recalls  to  our  thoughts  all  the  noble 
atchievemcnts  of  Achilles  through  the  Iliad. 

V.  25.  All  haily  Patroclus y  etc.]  There  is  In  this  a- 
poftrophe  of  Achilles  to  the  ghoft  of  Patroclus,  a  fort  of 
favagenefs,  and  a  mixture  of  foftnefs  and  atrocity,  which 
are  highly  conformable  to  his  charader.     Dacier, 
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Prone  on  the  duft.     The  Myrmidons  around  35 

Unbrac'd  their  armour,  and  die  fteeds  unbound. 

All  to  Achilles' fable  fliip  repair, 

Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feafl;  to  fliare. 

Now  from  the  well-fed  fwine  black  fmoaks  afplre, 

The  bridly  victims  hilling  o'er  the  fire  :  4c/ 

The  huge  ox  bellowing  falls ;  with  feebler  cries 

Expires  the  goat ;  the  iheep  in  filence  dies. 

Around  the  hero's  proflrate  body  flow'd,  ^ 

In  one  promifcuous  ftream,  the  reeking  blood. 

And  now  a  band  of  Argive  monarchs  brings  4^ 

The  glorious  vicflor  to  the  king  of  kings. 

From  his  dead  friend  the  penfive  warrior  went. 

With  fteps  unwilling,  to  the  regal  tent. 

Th'  attending  heralds,  as  by  office  bound. 

With  kindled  flames  the  tripod-vafe  furround ;  jo 

To  cleanfe  his  conqu'ring  hands  from  hoffile  gore. 

They  urg'd  in  vain ;   the  chief  refus'd,  and  fwore. 

No  drop  fhall  touch  me,  by  almighty  Jove  ! 
The  fird  and  greateft  of  the  Gods  above  ! 
'Till  on  the  pyre  I  place  thee ;  'till  I  rear  55 

The  grafly  mound,  and  clip  thy  facred  hair. 


V.  51.  To  cleanfe  his  conquering  hands — > 

The  chief  refus''d'         ] 

This  is  conformable  to  the  cuflom  of  the  orientals :  A- 
chJIles  will  not  be  induced  to  wafh,  and  afterwards  re- 
tires to  the  fea-fhore,  and  fleeps  on  the  ground.  It  is 
juft  thus  that  David  mourns  in  the  fcriptures  ;  herefufes 
to  wafh,  or  to  take  any  rep  aft,  but  retires  from  compa- 
ny, and  lies  upon  the  earth. 
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Some  eafe  at  leaft  thofe  pious  rites  may  give. 

And  foothe  my  forrows,  while  I  bear  to  live. 

Howe'er,  reludant  as  I  am,  I  flay, 

And  iTiare  your  feaft  ;  but,  with  the  dawn  of  day,       60 

(0  king  of  men  !)  it  claims  thy  royal  care. 

That  Greece  the  Vv'arrior's  fun'ral  pile  prepare, 

And  bid  the  forefts  fall :  (fuch  rites  are  paid 

To  heroes  flumb'ring  in  eternal  (hade) 

Then,  when  his  earthly  part  fliall  mount  in  fire,        65 

Let  the  leagu'd  fquadrons  to  their  pofls  retire. 

He  fpoke ;  they  hear  him,  and  the  v\rord  obey  ; 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  third  allay, 
Then  eafe  in  fleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 

But  great  Pelides,  (Iretch'd  along  the  fliore  70 

Where  dafli'd  on  rocks  the  broken  billows  rore. 

Lies  inly  groaning  ;  while  on  either  hand 

The  raarnal  Myrmidons  confus'dly^ftand  : 

Along  the  grafs  his  languid  members  fall, 

Tir'd  Vv'ith  his  chace  around  the  Troian  wall  75 

'Hufli'd  by  the  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep 

At  length  he  finks  in  the  foft  arms  of  Heep. 

When  lo  !  the  fhade  before  his  clofinp-  eves 

Of  fad  Patroclus  rofe,  or  feem'd  to  rife ; 

V.  78.  The  ghoft  of  Patroclus.'}  Homer  has  introduc- 
■ed  into  the  former  farts  of  the  poem  the  peribnages  of 
gods  and  godde/Tes  from  heaven,  and  of  furies  from  hell. 
He  has  embeUiflied  it  Vvfith  ornaments  from  earth,  fea, 
and  air ;  and  he  here  opens  a  new  fcene,  and  brings  to 
the  view  a  gbo.1,  the  fiiade  of  the  departed  friend :  by 
thefe  methods  he  diverlifies  his  poem  with  new  and  fur- 
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In  the  fame  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came,  80 

In  flature,  voice,  and  pleafing  look,  the  fame. 

The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head. 

And  fleeps  Achilles  (thus  the  phantom  faid) 

Sleeps  my  Achilles,  his  PatrocJus  dead? 

Living,  I  feem'd  his  deareft,  tend'reft  care. 

But  now  forgot,  I  wander  in  the  air  ; 

Let  my  pale  corfe  the  ntes  of  burial  know. 

And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below  : 

'Till  then,  the  fpirit  finds  no  refting-place, 

Bvit  here  and  there  th'  unbody'd  fpedrcs  chace . 

The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode, 

Forbid  to  crofs  th'  irremeable  flood. 


prizing  circumflAnces,  and  awakens  the  attention  of  the 
reader ;  at  the  fame  time  he  very  poetically  adapts  his 
language  to  the  circumflances  of  this  imaginary  Patro- 
clus,  and  teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  his 
time,  concerning  the  ftate  of  feparate  fouls. 

v.  92.  Forbid  to  crofs  th' irremeable  food. ~]    It  was 
the  common  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  fouls  oi' 
the  departed  were  not  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
happy  till  their  bodies  had  received  the  funeral  rites ; 
they  fuppofed  thofe  that  wanted  them  wandered  an  hun- 
dred }'ears  before  they  were  wafted  over  the  infernal 
river  ;  Virgil  pei  haps  had  this  pafiage  of  Homer  in  his 
view  in  the  fixth  ^i^neis,  at  lead  he  coincides   widi  his 
Jentimcnts  concerning  the  llate  of  the  departed  fouls. 

Hi€C  o??ni}i,  quam  cernis^  imps  inhumataauc  turha  eft'. 
Nee  ripas  datur  borrendas  ^  nee  rauca  fiuenta 
Trixnfpoi  ta^c  priusy  qua?nfedibus  of 4  ^uierunj  ; 
Centum  errant  annos^  voUtanqae  bxc  lit  tor  a  cirum  : 
Turn  demtim  admijjiflagna  c^oplata  revifunt. 

It 
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Now  give  tby  hand  ;  for  to  the  farther  fiiore 

When  once  we  pafs,  the  foul  returns  no  more. 

When  once  the  lafl  funereal  flames  afcend,  95 

No  more  fliall  meet,  Achilles  and  his  fiiend. 

No  more  oar  thoughts  to  thofe  we  lov'd  make  known ^ 

Or  quit  the  deareft,  to  converfe  alone. 

Me  fate  has  fever'd  from  the  fens  of  earth, 

The  fate  fore-doom'd  diat  waited  from  my  birth  :    ioc> 

Thee  too  it  waits  ;  before  the  Trojan  wall 

Ev'n  great  and  godlike  thou  art  doom'd  to  fall. 

Hear  then ;  and  as  in  fate  and  love  we  join. 

Ah  fuffer  that  my  bones  may  reil:  wdth  thine  ! 

It  was  during  this  interval,  between  death  and  the  rites 
of  funeral,  that  they  fuppofed  the  only  time  allowed  foi' 
feparate  fpirits  to  appear  to  men  ;  tbei^efore  Patroclu sphere 
•tells  his  friend. 

■  II.    ■        '  ■  71?  the  farther  fI:ore 

11  he?!  once  nve  pafs,  the  foul  rsturm  ?io  more. 

For  the  fuller  undcrdanding  of  Ploraer,  it  is  neceflary 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  notion -of  the  ftate  of  the  foul 
after  death  :  he  followed  the  philofophy  of  the  -.'tlg5'p- 
tians,  \vho  fuppofed  man  to  be  compounded  of  three 
parts,  an  intelligent  mind,  a  vehicle  for  that  mind,  and 
a  body  ;  the  mind  they  call  <^giy,  or  -'pv^y,,  the  vehicle 
«^«/Aoy,  image  ox  foul.,  and  the  grofs  body  (rjif^cc.  The 
foul,  in  which  the  mind  was  lodged,  was  fiippofed  exacSl- 
ly  to  refemble  the  body  in  Ihape,  magnitude  and  features ; 
for  this  being  in  the  body,  as  the  llatue  in  its  mold,  io 
loon  as  it  goes  forth  is  properly  the  image  of  that  body 
in  which  It  was  inclofed  :  this  it  was  that  appeared  to  A- 
chilles,  with  the  full  refemblance  of  his  fiiend  Patroclus. 
Yid.  Daciers  life  of  Pythagoras,  p.  71. 

V.  104.  Ahftiff$rthat  my  hznes  may  reft  ^joith  th/r:e.} 

Vol.  IV.  P 
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Together  have  we  liv'd,  together  bred,  loj 

■One  houfe  receiv'd  us,  and  one  table  fed  ; 
That  golden  urn  thy  goddefs-mother  gave, 
IVIay  mix  our  afhes  in  one  common  grave. 

And  Is  It  thou  ?  (he  anfwers)  to  my  fight 
Once  more  return'ft  thou  from  the  realms  of  night  ?  f  lo 
Oh  more  than  brother  !  think  each  office  paid. 
Whatever  can  reft  a  difcontented  fhade ; 
'But  grant  one  iaft  embrace,  unhappy  boy  ! 
Afford  at  lead  that  melancholy  joy. 

There  is  fomething  very  pathetical  In  this  whole  fpeech 

of  Patroclus;    he  begins  It  with  kind  reproaches,  and 

blames  Achilles  with  a  friendly  tendemefs ;  he  recounts 

to  him  the  Infeparable  afTedtion  that  had  been  between 

them  in  their  iives,  and  makes  it  his  laft"  requeft,   that 

they  may  not  be  parted  even  in  death,  but  that  their 

bones  may  relt  in  the  fame  urn.     The  fpeech  itfelf  is 

of  a  due  length  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  very  fliort,   becaufe 

this  apparition  is  an  Incident  intlrely  different  from  any 

other  in  the  whole  poem,  and  confequently  the  reader 

would  not  have  been  fatisfled  with  a  curfory  mention  of 

it ;  neiilier  ought  it  to  be  long,  becaufe  this  would  have 

been  contrary  to  the  nature  of  fuch  apparitions,  whofe 

flay  upon  earth  has  ever  been  defcribed  as  very  fhort,  and 

-confequently  they  cannot  bcfuppofed  to  ufe  many  words. 

The  circumdance  of  being  buried  in  the  fame  urn.  Is 

Intlrely  conformable  to  the   eaflern  cuflom :  there  are 

innumerable  inflances   in  the  fcriptures  of  great  perfon- 

anes  beinfT  burled  Vvith  their  fathers :  fo  Tofeph  would 

not  fuffer  his  bones  to  reil  in  -T:]gypt,  but  commands  his 

brethren  to  carry  them  into  Canaan,  to  the  burylng-place 

of  his  father  Jacob. 


+- 
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He  laid,  and  witii  his  longing  arms  efiky'd  1 15 

In  vain  to  gralp  the  viiionary  ihade ; 

Like  a  thin  fmoke  he  fees  the  fpirlt  iiy, 

And  hears  a  feeble  lamentable  cry. 

Confus'd  he  wakes  ;  amazement  breaks  the  bands  *)• 

Of  golden  fleep,  and  flatting  from  the  fauds,  y.  .  20 

Penfive  he  mufes  with  uplifted  hands.  ^ 

'Tis  trae,  'tis  certain  ;  man  tho'  dead,  retains  -^ 

Part  of  himfelf;  th' immortal  mind  remains  4 

The  form  fublilts  without  the  body's  aid. 

Aerial  femblance,  and  an  empty  Paade  !  125 

V.  124.  The  form fiibfijht  nxHthout  the  body's  aict\ 
Aerial  femblance^  and  an  e}?ipty  /hade,~\ 
The  words  of  Hcmer  are, 

In  which  there  (eems  to  be  a  oreat  difTicuItv  ;  it  beincr 
not  eafy  to  explain  how  Achilles  can  fay  that  the  gholb 
of  his  friend  had  no  under/landing,  wlien  it  had  buc 
juft  made  fuch  a  rational  and  moving  fpeech  ;  efpecialiy 
when  the  poet  introduces  the  apparition  with  the  very 
(liape,  air,  and  voice  of  Patroclus. 

But  this  pafTagc  v/ill  be  clearly  underflood,  by  ex- 
plaining the  notion  which  the  ancients  entertained  of 
the  fouls  of  the  departed,  according  to  the  fore-cited  triple 
divifion  of  mhid,  image^  and  body.  Hiey  im.agined  that 
th«  foul  was  not  only  fcparatcd  from  the  body  at  the  hour 
of  death,  but  that  there  was  a  farther  fepaiatlon  of  the 
^^y,Vi  or  underRanding.  from  its  eioidXov,  or  vehicle ;  fo 
that  while  the  alaXov,  or  image  of  the  body,  was  in  hell, 
the  f  ^*)v,  or  underftanding,  might  be  in  heaven:  and  that 
.this  is  a  true  explication,  is  evident  from  a  paJTage  in  the 
OdyfTey,  book  11,  v.  600. 
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This  night  my  friend,  fo  late  in  battle  lofl". 

Stood  at  my  fide,  a  peniive,  plaintive  gholl ; 

Ev'n  now  familiar,  as  in  life,  he  came, 

Alas  I  how  diff  'rent !  yet  how  like  die  fame ! 

Thus  while  he  fpoke,  each  eye  grew  big  with  tears ;  1-30 
And  now  the  rofy-finger'd  morn  appears, 
Shews  ev'ry  mournful  face  with  tears  o'erfpread, 
And  glares  on  the  pale  vifage  of  the  dead. 

"Ei^ofXcy'  uvrog  Pi  /tgr'  ^^ocvoiroKri  B'ioTirt 

NcvJ  I  ihejlrength  of  Hercules  behold, 
.'/  t-Qi'i'ring  fp€^re  of  gigantic  rnold  ; 
A  ff)  ido'iay  form  !  for  high  in  heav*ns  ahodas 
Hinifelf  refide^,  a  God  among  the  Gods  : 
There  in  the  bright  affemblii's  of  the  skies 
He  NeSlar  quajfsy  and  Hebe  cronuns  his  Joys. 

By  this  it  appears  that  Homer  was  of  opinion  that  Her- 
esies was  in  heaven,  while  his  «^.>;Aev,  or  image,  was  in 
hell  :  fo  that  when  this  fecond  feparation  is  made,  the 
image  or  vehicle  becomes  a  mere  thoughtlefs  form. 

We  have  this  v^^hole  dodrine  very  diftinftly  delivered 
by  Plutarch  in  thcfe  words  :_  "  Man  is  a  compound  fub- 
*'  je^t ;  but  not  of  two  parts,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
**  bccaufe  the  underjiandifig  is  generally  accounted  a 
"  part  of  the/c^w/;  whereas  indeed  it  as  far  exceeds  the 
*'  foul,  as  the  foul  is  diviner  than  the  body.  Now  the 
*'  foul,  when  compounded  with  the  underftanding,  makes 
"  reafon  :  and  when  compounded  with  the  body,  pafTion  : 
*'  whereof  the  one  is  the  fource  or  principle  of  pleafure 
**  or  pain,  the  other  of  vice  or  virtue.  Man  therefore 
"  properly  dies  two  deaths  ;  the  firft  death  makes  him 
**  two  of  three,  and  the  fecond  makes  him  one  of  two." 
*  Plutarch,  of  the  face  in  the  7fioGn% 
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But  Agamemnon,  as  the  rites  demand, 

With  mules  and  waggons  fends  a  chofen  band ;        1 3  S 

To  load  the  timber,  and  the  pile  to  rear, 

A  charge  confign'd  to  Merion*s  faithful  care, 

"With  proper  inftruments  they  take  the  road. 

Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  fling  die  load, 

Firit  march  the  heavy  mules,  fecurely  flow,  140.^ 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocki  they  go : 

V.  141.  O'er  hills  J  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags  y  o'er  rocks 
they  go 
On  alljides  round  the  forejl  hurls  her  oah 

Headlong  .  3 

The  numbers  in  the  original  of  this  whole  paflage  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  images  the  verfes  convey  to  us. 
Every  ear  muii   have  felt  the  propriety  of  found   in. 
this  line. 

The  other  in  its  kind  is  no  lefs  exa^^t, 

T'auvov  iTTityo^uivci,  rxf  Pi  f4,iyuXcc  y^lVTriHa-xt. 

Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  has  collefled  many  inilances 
of  thefe  forts  of  beauties  in  Homer.     This  defcription. 
of  felling  the  forelts,  fo  excellent  as  it  is,  is  compre- 
hended m  a  fev/  lines,  which  has  left  room  for  a  larger, 
and  more  particular  one  in  Statius,   one  of  the  belt  (|. 
think),  in  that  author. 


•^Cadii  arduajagus, 


Chaonlumque  neinuss  briimceque  illcefa  cuprs/Jus 
Vicciunhunt  picexyflammis  al'wieritafu^remis^ 
Orniquct  iliciifque  trabes,  tnetuajidaqitejulco 
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Jumping,  high  o'er  the  fhrubs,  of  the  rough  ground, 
'    Rattle  the  clatt'rlng  cars,  and  the  fliockt  axles  bound. 

But  when  arriv'd  at  Ida's  fpreading  woods, 

(Fair  Ida,  water 'd  with  defceading  floods)  145 

'   Loud  founds  the  axe,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes  ; 
4.  On  all  fides  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oaks 
■f  Headlong.     Deep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown  j 
^.Thea  ruflling,  crackling,  crafliing,  thunder  down^ 

'Taxuff  et  infandos  belli  potura  cruores 
Fra-xlnuSy  atquejttu  non  expugnahile  rohur  t    - 
Hinc  audax  abiesy  et  odoro  vulnere  pinuf 
Scinditur,  acclinant  intonfa  cacumiria  temc 
Alnus  amicaJretiSi  nee  inhofplta  vitibus  ulmus,  etc. 

I  the  rather  cite  this  fine  pafTage,  becaufe  I  find  It  co- 
pied by  two  of  the  greateft  poets  of  our  own  nation, 
Chaucer  and  Spenfer.  The  firfl:  in  the  ajfemhlyof  fomjli, 
the  fecond  in  \\\%  fairy  queen ^  lib.  i. 

The  failing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tally 

The  vine-prop  ehri,  the  poplar  never  dry^ 

The  builder  oaky  f etc  king  offorejis  ally 

The  afpingoodforfavesy  the  cyprefs  funcrah 

The  laurel,  meed  of  7?iighty  conquerors. 

And  poets  fage  ;  the  fir  that  weepeihjlill, 

The  nvillo-w,  nuorn  of  forlorn  paramours  ^ 

Theyeiu  obedient  to  the  bender* s  ivill. 

The  birch  for  fh aft Sy  the  falloivfor  the  ?nill. 

The  myrrhyfiueet-bleeding  in  the  bitter  'vjound,         | 

The  ^warlike  heechy  the  afh  for  nothing  illy 

The  fruitful  clivCy  and  the  planfane  round. 

The  carver  holme,  the  maple  feldom  iniuard found. 
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The  wood  the  Grecians  cleave,  prepar'd  to  burn  ;    150 
And  the  flow  mules  the  fume  rough  road  return. 
The  fturdy  woodmen  equal  burdens  bore 
(Such  charge  was  giv'n  'em)  to  the  Tandy  fhore  ; 
There  on  the  fpot  which  great  Achilles  fliow'd. 
They  eas'd  their  fhoulders,  and  difpos'd  the  Ic^d";   155 
Circling  around  the  place,  where  times  to  come 
Shall  view  Patroclus'  and  Achilles'  tomb. 
The  hero  bids  his  martial  troops  appear 
High  on  their  cars  in  all  the  pomp  of  war ; 
Each  in  refulgent  arms  Jiis  limbs  attires,  160 

All  mount  their  chariots,  combatants  and  fquires. 
The  chariots  firfl  proceed,  a  fliining  train  j 
Then  clouds  of  foot  that  fmoke  along  the  plain  • 
Next  thefe  the  melancholy  band  appear, 
Amidft,  lay  dead  Patroclus  on  the  bier:  l^r 

O'er  all  the  corfe  their  fcatter'd  locks  they  throw  • 
Achilles  next,  oppreit  with  mighty  woe. 


V.  160.  iach  in  refulgent  arms^  etc.]  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  this  was  a  general  cuflom  ufed  at  all  fune- 
rals; but  Patroclus  being  a  warrior,  he  is  buried  like  a 
foldier,  with  military  honours,     Euilathius. 

V.  166.    O'er  all  the  corfe  their  fcatter'd  locks  they 
thro'w.~\ 
The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  was  pradifed  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  al- 
fo  among  other  nations ;  thus  Statius  Thebaid  6. 


•  Tergoque  et  peHore  fufayn 


Ccefarieviferro  minuit^  feBifquejacentls 
Obnuhit  tenuia  ora  comis. 
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Supporting  with  his  hands  the  hero's  head, 
Bends  o'er  th'  extended  ■body  of  the  dead. 

This  cuftom  is  taken  notice  of  In  holy  fcripture  :  Eze- 
klel  defcribing  a  great  lamentation,  fays,  They  Jl^all  maks 
ihonfelves  utterly  bald  for  thee,  ch.  xxvil.  v.  31.  1  be- 
lieve it  was  done  not  only  in  token  of  forrow,  but  per- 
haps had  a  concealed  meaning,  that  as  the  hair  was  cut 
from  the  head,  and  was  never  more  to  be  joined  to  it, 
fo  was  the  dead  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  living,  never 
more  to  return, 

I  mufl  obferve  that  this  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the 
hair  was  not  always  in  token  of  forrow ;  Lycophron  Iti. 
his  Cafllmdra,  v.  976.  defcribing  a  general  lamentation, 
fays, 

^-^  length  ofunfborn  hair  adcrti'd  their  backs* 

And  that  the  ancients  fometimes  had  their  hair  cut  off 
in  token~of7<j}',  is  evident  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  12.  v.  82. 

-"  -  ■    Gaudent  ibi,  vert  ice  rafo 


Garrulajscuri  narrare  pericula  naut.e. 

This  feeming  contradI<ftion  will  be  fblx'ed  by  having  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  different  pradtices  of  different  nations.  If 
it  was  the  general  cuftom  of  any  country  to  wear  long 
hair,  then  the  cutting  it  off  was  a  token  of  forrow ;  but 
if  it  was  the  cuflom  to  wear  fliort  hair,  then  the  letting 
it  grow  long  and  negle<5ting  it,  (hewed  that  fuch  people 
were  mourners. 

v.  168.  Supporting  ivith  his  hands  the  heroes  head.'] 
Achilles  follows  the  corpfe  as  chief  mourner,  and  fuffains 
the  head  of  his  friend  :  this  laft  circumflance  feems  to 
be  general;  thus  Euripides  in  the  funeral  of- Rhefus,  r. 
886. 
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Patroclus  decent  on  th'  appointed  ground         »         170 
They  place,  and  heap  the  fylvan  pile  around. 
But  great  Achrlles  (lands  apart  in  pray'r. 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair  ;. 
Thofe  curling  locks  which  from  his  youth  he  vow'd. 
And  facred  grew,  to  Sperchias'  honour'd  flood :        175 
Then  fighing,  to  the  deep  his  looks  he  caft. 
And  roird  his  eyes  around  the  wat'ry  wafte. 

Sperchius !  whofe  waves  in  mazy  errors  lolt 
Delightful  roil  along  my  native  coaft  ! 
To  whom  w£  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  return,  180 

Thefe  locks  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  burn  : 

Il^hat  GoJy  0  kingy  ^^iih  his  hands  fupports  the  head  of 
the  deceafed? 
V.  i"} ^..Jtid facred grevj  to  Sperchius*  honoured ftood~\ 
It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  not  only  to  offer  their 
own  hair,  but  likewife  to  confecrate  that  of  their  children 
to  the  river- gods  of  their  country.    This  is  what  Paufi- 
nias  fhews  in  his  Attics :  Before  you  pafs  the  Ccphifa 
(fays  he)  you  find  the  tomh  ofTheodoruSi  luho  ivas  the 
moft  excellent  aCior  of  his  time  for  tragedy;  and  on  J  he 
banks  you  fee  t^iuofatues^  one  of  Mnefimachusy  and  the 
other  of  his  fon,  'who  cut  off  hts  hair  in  honour  of  the 
rivers  ;  for  that  this  nuas  in  all  ages  the  cuftom  of  the 
Creeks  y   may  be  inferred  from  Ho7ners  poetry^  nxihere 
Peleus  promifes  by  a  folemn  vonxj  to  conjecrate  to  the 
river  Sperchius   the  hair  of  his  fon^  if  he  returns  fa fe 
from  the  Trojan  'war.     This  cuftom  was  likewife  in  X.- 
gypt,  where  Philoftratus  tells  us  that  Memnon   confecra- 
ted  his  hair  to  the  Nile.     This  practice  of  Achilles  was 
imitated  by  Alexander  at  the  funeral  of  Hephaeftion, 
Spondanus. 
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Full  fifty  rams  to  bleed  in  facrifice, 

AVhere  to  the  day  thy  filver  fountains  rife, 

And  where  in  (hade  of  confecrated  bowVs 

The  altars  ftand,  perfum'd  with  native  flow'rs  !        185 

So  vow'd  my  father,  but  he  vow'd  in  vain ; 

No  more  Achilles  fees  his  native  plain  ; 

In  that  vain  hope  thefe  hairs  no  longer  grow, 

Patroclus  bears  them  to  the  fliades  below. 

Thus  o'er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  pray'd,  190 

On  his  cold  hand  the  facred  lock  he  laid. 
Once  more  afrefli  the  Grecian  forrows  flow  :. 
And  now  the  hn  had  fet  upon  their  woe ; 
But  to  the  king  of  men  thus  fpoke  the  chief. 
Enough  Atrides  I   give  the  troops  relief :  195 

Permit  the  mourning  legions  to  retire, 
And  let  the  chiefs  alone  attend  the  pyre ; 

The  pious  care  be  ours,  the  dead  to  burn 

He  faid :  the  people  to  their  /hips  return  r 

While  thofe  deputed  to  inter  the  (lain,  200 

Heap  with  a  riiing  pyTamid  the  plain. 

j\  hundred  foot  in  length,  a  hundred  wide. 

The  growing  rtru(flure  fpreads  on  ev'ry  iide ; 

High  on  the  top  the  manly  corfe  they  lay. 

And  well-fed  fhecp,  and  fable  oxen  flay  :  205 

Achilles  cover'd  with  their  fat  the  dead, 

And  the  pil'd  vidims  round  the  body  fpread. 

Then  jars  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil 

Sufpends  around,  low-bending  o'er  the  pile. 
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Four  fprightly  courfers,  with  a  deadly  groan  210 

Pour  forth  their  lives,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 

Of  nine  large  dogs,  domeftic  at  his  board. 

Pall  two,  feleded  to  attend  their  Lord. 

Then  lad  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell. 

Sad  facriHce  !  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell.  215 

On  tliefe  the  rage  of  fire  vidorious  preys, 

Involves  and  ^oins  them  in  one  common  blaze. 

Smear'd  with  the  bloody  rites,  he  (lands  on  high. 

And  calls  the  fpirit  with  a  dreadful  cry. 

All  hail,  Patroclus  !  let  thy  vengeful  ghoft  220 

Hear,  and  exult  on  Pluto's  dreary  coaft. 
Behold,  Achilles'  promife  fully  paid. 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  ofFer'd  to  thy  fliade ; 
But  heavier  fates  on  Hec^lor's  corfe  attend, 
Sav'd  from  the  flames,  for  hungry  dogs  to  rend.      225 

So  fpake  he,  tlireat'ning :  but  the  Gods  made  vain 
His  threat,  and  guard  inviolate  the  flain : 
Celeftial  Venus  hover'd  o'er  his  head. 
And  rofeate  unguents,  heav  nly  fragrance  !  ilied  : 


V.  228.  CeleftiaWsmiSt  etc.]  Homer  has  here  intro- 
duced a  feries  of  allegories  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  lines: 
the  body  of  Heclor  may  be  fuppofed  to  continue  beauti- 
ful even  after  he  was  Hain  ;  and  Venus  being  the  prefi- 
-dent  of  beauty,  the  poei  by  a  natural  fidion  tells  us  it 
v/as  preferved  by  that  goddefs. 

Apollo's  covering  the  body  with  a  cloud  is  a  very  na- 
tural allegory  ;  for  the  fun  (fays  Euftathius)  has  a  double 
quality  which  produces  contrary  effecls ;   the  heat  of  it 
caufes  adrynefs,  but  at  the  farne  time  it  exhales  the  va- 
•pours  of  the  earth,  from  \^"hence  the  clouds  of  heaven 
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^he  watch'd  him  all  the  night,  and  all  the  day,        2 30 

And  drove  the  bloodhounds  from  their  deftin'd  prey. 

Nor  facred  Phoebus  lefs  employ'd  his  care ; 

He  pour'd  around  a  veil  of  gather'd  air, 

And  kept  the  nerves  undry'd,  the  flefh  intire, 

A^aind  the  folar  beam  and  Sirian  fire.  2-3^ 

Nor  yet  the  pile  where  dead  Patroclus  lies. 
Smokes,  nor  as  yet  the  fallen  flames  arife ; 
But  fafl  befide  Achilles  flood  in  pray'r, 
Invok'd  the  Gods  whofe  fpirit  moves  the  air. 
And  viiflims  promis'd,  and  libations  cafl,  240 

To  gentle  Zephyr  and  the  Boreal  blaft : 
He  call'd  th'  aerial  pow'rs  along  die  flvies 
To  breathe,  and  whifper  to  the  fires  to  rife. 
The  winged  Iris  heard  the  hero's  call. 
And  infhnt  haden'd  to  their  airy  hall,  245 

"Where,  in. old  Zephyr's  open  courts  on  high. 
Sate  all  the  bluft'ring  brethren  of  the  flvy. 
She  flione  amidfl  them,  on  her  painted  bow ; 
The  rocky  pavement  glitter'd  with  die  fhow. 
All  from  the  banquet  rife,  and  each  invites  250 

The  various  Goddefs  to  partake  the  rites. 
Not  fo,  (the  dame  reply'd)  I  hafte  to  go 
To  facred  Ocean,  and  die  floods  IkIow  : 

are  formed.  This  allegory  may  be  founded  upon  truth  j' 
there  might  happen  to  be  a  cool  feafon  while  Heftor 
lay  unburied,  and  Apollo,  or  the  fun,  raifmg  clouds 
which  intercept  the  heat  of  his  beams,  by  a  very  eafy 
fi(5lion  in  poetry  may  be  introduced  •iiuperfon  to  preferve 

the  body  of  Hedor, 

Ev'nl 
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Ev'n  now  our  folemn  hecatombs  attend. 

And  heav'n  is  feafling  on  the  world's  green  end,       25  J 

With  righteous  ^^thiops  (uncorruptci  train!) 

Far  on  th'  extrenicfl:  limits  of  the  main. 

But  PeleusTon  inireats,  with  factifice. 

The  Weftern  Spirit,  and  the  North  to  rife : 

I^ton  Patroclus'pile  yourblad  b'j  driv'n,  260 

And  bear  tlie  blazing  honours  high  to  licav*n. 

Swift  as  the  word,  (lie  vanifti'd'from  their  view ; 
•Swift  as  die  word  the  winds  tumultuous  flew ; 

V.  263.  Tie  allegory  cfiheivinds^  A  poet  ought 
to  exprefs  nodiing  vulgarly ;  and  fure  no  poet  ever  tref- 
pafTed  lefs  againft  this  rule  than  Homer ;  die  fruiifulnefs 
of  his  invention  is  continually  raifing  incidents  new  and 
furprifing.  Take  this  paflage  out  of  its  poetical  drefs 
and  it  will  be  no  more  than  this  ;  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind 
blew,  and  fo  increafed  the  flame  that  it  foon  confumcd 
the  pile.  But  Homer  introduces  the  gods  of  die  winds 
in  perfon :  and  Iris,  or  the  rain-bow,  being  (as  Eultathi- 
us  obferves)  a  fign  not  only  of  Ihowers,  but  of  winds,  he 
makes  them  come  at  her  fummons. 

Every  circumdance  is  well  adapted :  as  foon  as  the 
winds  fee  Iris,  they  rife  ;  that  is,  when  the  rain-bow  ap- 
pears, the  v/ind  rifes  :  ilie  refules  to  fit,  and  immediate- 
ly -returns  ;  that  is,  the  rain-bow  is  never  feen  Ion  ji;  at 
one  time,  but  foon  appears,  and  foon  vaniflies  :  (lie  re- 
turns over  the  ocean  ;  that  is,  the  bow  is  compofcd  of 
waters,  and  it  would  have  been  an  unnaturai  ficlion  to 
have  defcribed  her  as  palliag  by  land. 

The  winds  are  altogether  in   the  cave  of  Zephyrus, 

which  may  imply  that  tliey  were  there  as  at  their  genc- 

!  ral  rendezvous  ;  or  that  the  nature  of  all  the  winds  is 

the  fame;  or  that  die  weftern  wind  is  in  that  country  the 

mod  conftant,  and  confequently  it  may  be  faid  tjiat  a-. 

V  o  L.  IV.  Q_ 
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Forth  buiiL  the  ftormy  band  with  thundVing  rore, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  clouds  are  tofs'd  before.     265" 
To  the  wide  main  then  /looping  from  the  flcies, 
The  heaving  deeps  in  v/at'ry  mountains  rife  : 
Troy  feels  the  blafi:  along  her  fhaking  walls, 
''Till  on  the  pile  the  gather'd  temped  falls. 
The  (Iruifture  crackles  in  the  roaring  fres,  270 

And  all  the  night  the  plenteous  flame  afpires- 
All  night  Achilles  hails  Patroclus'  foul, 
Widi  large  libation  from  the  golden  bowl. 
As  a  poor  father,  helplels  and  undone, 
IVIourns  o'er  the  afhes  of  an  only  Ton,  aj^ 

Takes  a  fad  pleafure  the  laft  bones  to  burn, 
And  pour  in  tears,  ere  yet  they  clofe  the  urn : 
So  ftay'd  Achilles,  circling  round  the  fhore, 
So  watch'd  tlie  fkiraes,  'till  now  they  flame  no  more. 
*Twas  when,  emerging  thro' the  fliades  of  night,     280 
Tlie  morning  .planet  told  th' approach  of  light; 

fach  leafons  all  the  winds  are  aiTembled  in  one  corner,  or 
rendezvous  v/ith  Zephyr  us. 

Iris  will  not  enter  the  cave :  it  is  the  nature  of  the  rarn- 
bov*^  to  be  (Iretched  intirely  upon  the  furface,  and  there- 
fore this  ii&Aon  is  agreeable  to  reafon. 

When  Iris  fays  that  the  gods  are  partaking  hecatombs 
In  /It^thiopia,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  gods  are  re- 
prefentcd  xhere  in  the  firft  book,  before  the  fcenesofwar 
-were  opened  ;  and  now  they  areclofcd,  they  return  thi- 
ther. Euftathius.  ■  Thus  Homer  makes  the  anger 
of  his  hero  fo  important,  tlrat  it  roufcd  heaven  to  arms, 
and  now  when  it  is  almoft  appeaftd,  Achilles  as  it  were 
Oives  peace  -to  t'ne  r.odf. 
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And  faft  behind,  Aurora's  warmer  ray 

G'er  the  broad  ocean  pour'd  the  golden  day  : 

Then  fimk  the  blaze^  the  pile  no  longer  burn'dj 

And  to  their  caves  die  whill ling  winds  return'd:       sSy 

Acrofs  tlie  Thracian  feas  their  courfe  they  bore ; 

The  ruffled  Teas  beneath  their  pafliige  rorc. 

Then  parting  from  the  pile  he  ceas'd  to  weep, 
And  1  link  to  quiet  in  th'  embrace  of  ileep, 
^Exhaulled  with  his  grief:   meanwhile  the  croud       290 
Of  thronging  Grecians  round  Achilles  flood  ; 
The  tumult  wak'd  him  :  from  his  eyes  he  iliook 
Unwilling  (lumber,  and  the  cliiefs  befpoke. 

Ye  kings  and  princes  of  th'Achaian  name  ! 
Firfl  let  us  quench  the  yet  remaining  flame  295 

With  fable  wine ;  then,  (as  the  rites  dired) 
The  horo's  bones  wich  careful  view  felet5^.- 
(Apart,  and  eafy  to  be  Laown  they  lie. 
Amidft  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye  : 
The  reft  around  the  margins  will  be  feen,  200 

Promlfcuous,  (teeds,  and  immolated  men) 
Thefe  wrapt  in  double  cawls  of  fat,  prepare  • 
And  in  the  golden  vafe  difpofe  with  care ; 
There  let  them  reft,  with  decent  honour  hid, 
'Till  I  fhall  follow  to  th' infernal  fhade.     -  ,305 

Meantime  ered  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 
A  common  ftrudure  on  the  humble  fands ; 


Q.a 
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Hereafter  Greece  fome  nobler  work  may  ralfe, 
And  late  pollerity  record  our  praife. 

The  Greeks  obey ;  where  yet  the  embers  glow  ^310 
Wide  o'er  the  pile  the  fable  wine  they  throw, 
And  deep  fubfides  the  afhy  heap  below. 
Next  the  white  bones  his  fad  companions  place 
"With  tears  colleded,  in  the  golden  vafe. 
The  facred  relics  to  the  tent  they  bore ;  315 

The  nrn  a  veil  of  linen  cover'd  o'er, 
Tliat  done,  they  bid  the  fepulchre  afpire. 
And  call  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre ; 
jlJigh  in  the  midft  they  heap  the  fwelling  bed 
■  Of  nfing  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead.  3  20 

The  fv/arming  populace  the  chief  detains. 
And  leads  aniidil  a  wide  extent  of  plains ; 

V.  508.  Hereafter  Greece  a  fiohlerpHe  fJ:aII  raifeS] 
■**Vc  fee  iiow  Achilles  confults  his  own  glory  ;  the  defire 
of  it  prevails  over  his  tendernefs  for  Patroclus,  and  he 
will  not  permit  any  man,  not  even  his  beloved  Patroclus, 
to  fhaje  an  equality  of  iionour  Vvith  himfelf,  even  in  the 
grave,     EuQathius. 

V.  321.  The  games  for  Patroclus.']  The  conduift  of 
Homer  in  inlarging  upon  the  games  at  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus  is  very  judicious :  there  had  undoubtedly  been 
fuch  honours  paid  to  feveral  heroes  during  this  war,  as 
appears  from  a  palTage  in  the  ninth  book,  where  Aga- 
memnon to  enhance  the  value  of  the  horfcs  which  he 
offers  Achilles,  fays,  that  any  perfon  would  be  rich  that 
had  treafures  equal  to  the  value  of  the  prizes  they  had 
won ;  which  races  mufl:  have  been  run  during  the  fiege : 
forbad  they  been  before  it,  the  horfes  would  now  have 
been  too  old  to   be  of  any  value,  this  being  the  tenth 
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There  plac^^d  *em  round :  then  from  the  fhips  proceeds 

A  train  of  oxen,  mules,  and  ftately  fteeds, 

Vafes  and  tripods,  for  the  fun'ral  games,  32^ 

Refplendent  brafs,  and  more  refplendent  dames. 

Firft  flood  the  prizes  to  reward  the  force 

Of  rapid  racers  in  the  dufty  courfe. 

A  woman  for  the  firft,  in  beauty's  bloom, 

Skill 'd  in  the  needle,  and  the  lab'ring  loom  ;  3?^ 

And  a  large  vafe,  where  two  bright  handles  rife. 

Of  twenty  meafures  its  capacious  fize. 

The  fecond  vi(5tor  claims  a  mare  unbroke. 

Big  with  a  mule,  unknowing  of  the  yoke ; 

year  of  the  war.  But  the  poet  pafTes  all  thofe  games 
over  m  filence,  and  referves  them  for  this  feafon  ;  not 
only  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  but  alfo  of  his.  hero  A- 
chilles ;  who  exhibits  games  to  a  whole  army ;  great 
generals  are  candidates  for  the  prizes,  and  he  himfelf 
fits  the  judge  and  arbitrator :  thus  in  peace  as  well  as. 
war  the  poet  maintains  the  fuperiority  of  the  charader  of 
Achilles. 

But  there  is  anodier  reafon  why  the  poet  deferred  to 
relate  any  games  that  were  exhibited  at  any  preceding 
f.inerals  :  the  death  of  Patroclus  was  the  mod  eminent 
period  ;  and  confequently  the  'moil;  proper  time  for  fuch 
games. 

It  is  farther  obferrable,  that  he  chufes  this  peculiar 
time  with  great  judgment.  When  the  fury  of  the  war  ra- 
ged, the  army  could  not  well  have  found  leifure  for  the 
games,  and  tiiey  might  have  met  with  interruption  from 
the  enemy :  but  Heritor  being  dead,  all  Troy  was  in  con- 
fuiion  :  they  are  in  too  great  a  condernation  to  make  any 
ntrempts,  and  therefore  the  poet  could  not  poiTibly  have, 
chofen  a  more  hapny  opportunltv.     Eudadiius. 
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The  third,  a  charger  yet  untouch 'd  by  flame  ;         33S 
Four  ample  meafures  held  the  fhining  frame  : 
Two  golden  talents  for  the  fourth  were  plac'd ; 
An  ample  double  bowl  contents  the  laft. 

Thefe  in  fair  order  rang'd  upon  the  plain, 

The  hero,  rifing,  thus  addreft  the  train.  34® 

Behold  the  prizes,  valiant  Greeks  !  decreed 
To  the  brave  rulers  of  the  racing  fteed  ; 
prizes  which  none  befide  ourfelf  could  gain. 
Should  our  immortal  courfers  take  the  plain ; 
(A  race  unrivall'd,  which  from  Ocean's  God  34^ 

Peleus  receiv'd,  and  on  his  fon  bcftow'd.) 
But  this  no  time  our  vigour  to  difplay. 
Nor  fuit,  with  them,  the  games  of  this  fad  day : 
Loft  is  Patroclus  now,  that  wont  to  deck 
'  Their  flowing  manes,  and  fleek  their  gloffy  neck.     350 

V.  349.  loft  is  Patrocluf  no'W,  etc.]  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  Homer  has  frequently  been  blamed  for  fuch  little 
digrefiions  as  thefe ;  in  tliis  paflage  he  gives  us  the  ge- 
nealogy of  his  horfes,  which  he  has  frequendy  told  us  in 
tlie  preceding  part  of  the  poem.  But  Eullathius  jufti- 
iies  his  copdua,  and  fays  that  it  was  very  proper  to  com- 
mend the  virtue  of  thefe  horfes  upon  diis  occafion ,  when 
horfes  vv^ere  to  contend  for  vi^ory :  at  the  fame  time  he 
takes  an  opportunity  to  make  an  honourable  mention  of 
his  friend  Patroclus,  in  whofe  honour  thefe  games  were 

exhibited . 

It  may  be  added  as  a  farther  juflification  of  Plomer, 
that  this  lafl  circumdance  is  very  natural;  Achilles, 
while  he  commends  his  horfes,  remembers  how  careful 
Patroclus  had  been  of  them :  his  love  for  his  friend  is 
fo  <Treat,  that  the  minuteft  circumflance  recalls  him  to 
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Sad,  as  they  fliar'd  in  human  grief,  they  ftand. 
And  trail  thofe  graceful  honours  on  the  fand  ! 
Let  others  for  the  noble  talk  prepare, 
Who  truft  the  courfer,  and  the  flying  car, 

Fir'd  at  his  word,  the  rival  racers  rife;  ^cc 

But  far  the  firft,  Eumelus  hopes  the  prize, 
Fam'd  thro'  Pieria  for  the  fleeteft  breed, 
And  fldll'd  to  manage  the  high-bounding  fleed, 
With  equal  ardour  bold  Tydides  fwelFd 
The  deeds  of  Tros  beneath  his  yoke  compell'd,      560 
(Which  late  obey 'd. the  Dardan  chief's  coraraandj 
When  fcarce  a  God  redeem'd  him  from  his  hand.) 
Then  Menelaus  his  Podargus  brings, 
And  the  fam'd  courfer  of  the  king  of  kings  : 
Whom  rich  Echepolus,  (more  rich  than  brave)        '^^^ 
To  'fcape  the  wars,  to  Agamemnon  gave, 

his  mind ;  and  fuch  little  digreffions,  fuch  avocations  of 
thought  as  thefe,  very  naturally  proceed  from  the  over- 
flows of  love  and  forrow. 

V.  365.  iVhom  rich  Echepolui,  etc.]  One  would  think 
that  Agamemnon  might  be  accufed  of  avarice,  in  dif-. 
penfing  with  a  man  from  going  to  the  war  for  die  fake 
ofahorfe;  but  Arifbtle  very  well  obferves,  that  this 
prince  is  pralfe-v/orthy  for  having  preferred  a  horfe  to 
a  perfon  lb  cowardly,  and  fo  uncapable  of  fervice.  It 
may  be  alfo  conjedured  from  this  palliige,  that  even  in 
thofe  elder  times  it  was  the  cuftom,  that  thofe  who  were 
willing  to  be  excufed  from  the  war,  fliould  give  either 
a  horfe  or  a  man,  and  often  both.  Thus  Scipio  going 
to  Africa,  ordered  the  Sicilians  either  to  attend  him,  or 
to  give  him  horfes  or  men :  and  Agcfilaus  being  at  Ephe- 
fus  and  wanting  cavalry,  made  a  proclamation,  that  die 
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(.Ethe  her  name)  at  home  to  end  h<  days, 

Bafe  wealth  preferring  to  eternal  praife. 

Next  him  Antilochus  demands  the  courfe, 

"With  beating  heart,  and  chears  his  Pylian  horfe.      3 70 

Experienc'd  Ne;ior  gives  his  Ton  the  reins, 

Direds  his  judgment,  and  his  heat  reftrains  ; 

rich  men  who  would  not  I'erve  in  the  war  fliould  be  dlf^ 
penfed  with,  provided  they  furniftied  a  man  and  a  horle 
in  their  (lead :  in  which,  fays  Plutarch, he  wifely  followed 
the  example  of  king  Agamemnon,  who  excufed  a  very 
rich  coward  from  ferving  in  perfon,  for  a  prefent  of  a 
good  mare.     Euftathius.     Dacier. 

V.  371.  Experienced  Nejior^  etc.]  The  poet  omits 
CO  opportunity  of  paying  honour  to  his  old  favourite 
Ncltor,  and  I  think  he  is  no  where  more  particularly 
complemented  than  m  this  book^  His  age  had  difabled 
him  from  bearing  any  fiiare  in  the  games  ;  and  yet  he 
artfully  introduces  him  not  as  a  mere  fpe^tator,  but  as 
an  acTlor  in  the  fports.  Thus  he  as  it  were  wins  the 
prize  for  Antilochus  ;  Antilochus  wins- not  by  the  fwift- 
Defs  of  his  horfes,  but  by  the  wifdom  of  Neftor. 

This  fatherly  tendernefs  is  wonderfully  natural :  we- 
fee  him  in  all  imaginable  inquietude  and  concern  for  his 
fon  :  he  comes  to  the  barrier,  (lands  befide  the  chariot, 
animates  his  fon  by  his  praifes,  and  direfts  him  by  his 
ieffons  :  you  think  the  old  man's  foul  mounts  on  the  cha- 
roit  with  his  Antilochus,  to  partake  the  fame  dangers, 
and  run  the  fame  career. 

Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  chara»5ler  than 
this  fpeech  ;  he  expatiates  upon  the  advantages  of  wif- 
dom over  ftrength,  which  is  a  tacit  complement  to  him- 
f€lf :  and  had  there  been  a  prize  for  wifdom,  undoubt- 
edly the  old  man  would  have  claimed  it  as  his  right.  Eu- 
(lathius. 
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Nor  idly  warns  the  hoary  fire,  nor  liears 
The  pnident  Ton  with  unattending  ears. 

My  Ton,  tho'  youthful  ardour  fire  thy  breafl,        375 
The  Gods  have  lov'd  thee,  and  with  arts  have  bled* 
Neptune  and  Jove  on  thee  conferr'd  the  fkill. 
Swift  round  the  goal  to  turn  the  flying  wheel. 
To  guide  thy  condudl,  little  precept  needs ; 
But  flow,  and  pad  their  vigour,  are  my  fteeds.         380 
Fear  not  thy  rivals,  tho'  for  fwiftnefs  known. 
Compare  tliofe  rivals  judgment,  and  thy  own : 
It  is  not  flrength,  but  art,  obtains  the  prize,  4- 

And  to  be  fwift  is  lefs  than  to  be  wife :  r 

'Tis  more  by  art,  than  force  of  num'rous  flrokes,     3S5 
The  dexterous  woodman  fliapes  the  ftubbom  oaks; 
By  art  the  pilot,  thro'  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempeft,  (leers  the  feariefs  fliip : 
And  'tis  the  artift  wins  the  glorious  courfe,  x 

Not  thofc,  who  trud  in  chs riots,  and  in  hcifc,  396 

In  vain  unfiiilful  to  the  goal  they  drive. 
And  fliort,  or  wide,  th'  ungovern'd  courfer  drive  : 
"While  with  fure  /kill,  tho'  with  inferior  fleeds. 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds  ; 
Fix'd  on  the  goal  his  eye  fore-runs  the  courfe,        395 
His  hand  unerring  fteers  the  fteady  horfe. 
And  now  contracts,  or  now  extends  the  rein, 
Oblerving  ftill  the  foremoft  on  the  plain. 
Mark  then  the  goal,  'tis  eafy  to  be  found ; 
Yon'  aged  trunk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground ;  400 
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Of  feme  once  (lately  oak  the  laft  remains, 

Or  hardy  fir,  unperifli'd  with  tlie  rains. 

Inclos'd  witli  flones  confpicuous  from  afar. 

And  round,  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car.  a 

(Some  tomb  perhaps  of  old,  the  dead  to  grace;        405 

Or  then,  as  now,  the  limit  of  a  race) 

Bear  clofe  to  this,  and  warily  proceed, 

A  little  bending  to  the  left-hand  fleed  ; 

But  'irge  the  right,  and  give  him  all  the  reins ; 
•  VJlrAe  thy  flri(5l  hand  his  fellow's  head  retrains,      41O 

And  turns  him  Hiort ;  'till  doubling  as  they  roll> 

The  wheel's  round  naves  appear  to  brufh  the  goal. 

Yet  (not  to  break  the  car,  or  lame  the  horfe) 

Clear  of  the  ftony  heap  dired  the  courfe ; 

Left  thro'  incaution  failing,  thou  may'ft  be  415 

A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me. 

So  {halt  thou  pafs  the  goal,  fecure  of  mind, 

And  leave  unskilful  Aviftnefs  far  behind. 

Tho'  thy  fierce  rival  drove  the  matchlefs  fteed 

Which  bore  Adraftus,  of  celeftial  breed ;  420 

Or  the  fam'd  race  thro'  all  the  regions  known. 

That  whirl'd  the  car  of  proud  Laomedon. 

Thus,  (nought  unfaid)  the  much-advifing  fage 
Concludes ;  then  fate,  ftifl  with  unwieldy  age. 
Next  bold  Meriones  was  feen  to  rife,  425 

The  laft,  but  not  lead  ardent  for  the  prize. 
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They  mount  their  feats ;  the  lots  their  place  difpofe ; 

(Roird  in  his  helmet,  thefe,  Achilles  throws.) 

Young  Neftor  leads  the  race  :   Eumelus  then  ; 

And  next  tlie  brother  of  the  king  of  men  :  430 

Thy  lot,  iMeriones,  the  fourth  was  caft ; 

And  far  the  braved,  Diomed,  was  laft. 

V.  427.  The  lots  their  place  difpofe.']  According  to 
thefe  lots  the  cliarioteers  took  their  places ;  but  to  know 
whether  they  ftood  all  in  an  equal  front ,  or  one  behind 
another,  is  a  difficulty :  Euflathius  fays,  the  ancients  were 
of  opinion  that  they  did  not  ftand  in  one  front;  becaufe 
it  is  evident  he  who  had  the  firft  lot,  had  a  great  advan- 
tage of  the  other  charioteers  :  if  he  had  not,  why  fhould 
Achilles  caft  lots  ?  Madam  Dacier  is  of  opinion  that  they 
all  ftood  a-breaft  at  the  barrier,  and  that  the  firft  would 
ftill  have  a  fufticlent  advantage,  as  he  was  nearer  the 
bound,  and  ftood  within  the  reft  •  whereas  the  others 
mcift  take  a  larger  circle,  and  confequently  were  forced  to 
run  a  greater  compafs  of  ground.  Phoenix  was  placed 
as  an  infpecftor  of  the  race,  that  is,  fays  Euftathius,  he 
was  to  make  report  Vv'hether  they  had  oblerved  the  laws 
iOf  the  race  in  their  feveral  turnings. 

Sophocles  obferves  the  fame  method  with  Homer  in 
relation  to  the  lots  and  infpe6lors,  in  his  Eledlra. 


The  conjlit lit ed  judges  ajpgncd  the  places  according 
to  the  lots. 

The  ancients  fay  that  the  charioteers  ftarted  at  the  Si- 
gSEum,  where  the  fhips  of  Achilles  lay,  and  ran  towards 
the  RhiTteum,  from  the  fnips  towards  the  iliores.  But 
Ariftarchus  affirmed  that  they  run  in  the  compafs  of 
ground  five  jUd':.^,  which  lay  between  the  wall  and  the 
tentstov/ardiliefliore,     Euftathius. 
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They  -ftand  in  order  an  Impatient  train ; 

Pelides  points  the  barrier  on  the  plain. 

And  fends  before  old  Phoenix  to  the  place,  435 

To  mark  the  racers,  and  to  judge  the  race. 

At  once  the  courfers  from  the  barrier  bound; 

The  lifted  fcourges  all  at  once  refoimd ; 

Their  heart,  their  eyes,  their  voice,  they  fend  before ; 

And  up  the  champain  thunder  from  the  fliore  :  440 

Thick,  where  they  drive,  the  dufty  clouds  arife. 

And  the  loft  courfer  in  the  whirlwind  flies ; 

Loofe  on  their  fhoulders  the  long  manes  reclln'd 

Float  in  their  fpeed,  and  dance  upon  the  wind : 

The  fmoaking  chariots,  rapid  as  they  bound,  44  j 

Now  fecm  to  touch  the  fl<y,  and  now  the  ground. 

While  hot  for  fame,  and  conqueft  all  their  care, 

(Each  o'er  his  flying  courfer  hung  in  air) 

Ere6l  with  ardour,  pois'd  upon  the  rein, 

They  pant,  they  ftretch,  they  fliout  along  the  plain.   450 

Now,  (the  laft  compafs  fetch'd  around  the  goal) 

At  the  near  prize  each  gathers  all  his  foul, 

Each  burns  with  double  hope,  with  double  pain. 

Tears  up  the  fliore,  and  thunders  tow'rd  the  main. 

Firft  flew  Eumelus  on  Pheretrlan  deeds;  455 

With  thofe  of  Tros,  bold  DIomed  fucceeds ; 

Clofe  on  Eumelus'  back  they  puff  the  wind, 

And  feem  juil:  mounting  on  his  car  behind; 

V.  458.  AndfcemjuJ}  viountingon  his  car  lehincl.~\h. 
more  natural  image  t)ian  this  could  not  be  thought  of. 
The  poet  makes  us  i"pe(5tators  of  the  race,  we  fee  Dio- 

med 
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Full  on  his  neck  he  feels  the  fultry  breeze. 

And  hov'ring  o'er,  their  flretching  fliadows  fees.      460 

Then  had  he  loft,  or  left  a  doubtful  prize  ; 

But  angry  Phoebus  to  Tydides  flics. 

Strikes  from  his  hand  the  fcourge,  and  renders  vain 

His  matchlefs  horles  labour  on  the  plain. 

Rage  fills  his  eye  with  anguilh,  to  furvey  465 

Snatch'd  from  his  hope,  the  glories  of  the  day, 

med  prefling  upon  Eumelus  fo  clofely,  that  his  charicTt 
feems  to  climb  the  chariot  of  Eumelus.  , 

V.  /^6^.  Rage  f  Us  his  eye  moi-th  anguifh  to  furvey^  etc.] 
We  have  feen  Diomed  furrounded  v/ith  innumerable  dan- 
gers ading  in  the  mod  perilous  fcenes  of  blood  and  death, 
yet  never  fhed  one  tear :  and  now  he  weeps  on  a  fmajl 
occafion,  for  a  mere  trifle  :  this  rauft  be  afcribed  to  the  na- 
ture of  mankind,  who  are  often  traofported  with  trifles  ; 
and  there  are  certain  unguarded  moments  in  every  man's 
life ;  fo  that  he  who  could  meet  the  greateft  dangers  with 
intrepidity,  may  through  anger  be  betrayed  iKto  an  inde- 
cency,    Euftathius. 

The  reafbn  why  Apollo  is  angry  at  Diomed,  accord- 
ing to  Euftathius,  is  becaufe  he  was  Interefted  for  Eu- 
melus, whofe  mares  he  had  fed,  when  he  ferved  Admetus; 
but  I  fancy  lie  is  under  a  miftake  :  this  indeed'is  a  reafon 
why  he  fliould  favour  Eumelus,  btit  not  why  he  fliould 
be  angry  art  Diomed.  I  rather  think  "that  the  quarrel  of 
Apollo  with  Diomed  was  perfonal  ;  becaufe  he  offered 
him  a  violence  in  the  fifth  book,  and  Apollo  ftill  refents  it. 

The  fi<flion  of  Minerva's  aififting  Diomed  is  grounded 
upon  his  being  fb  wife  as  to  take  a  couple  of  whips  to 
prevent  any  mifchance  :  {q  that  Wifdom,  or  Pallas,  may 
be  faid  to  lend  him  one.     Euftathius. 

Vol.  IV.  R 
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The  fraud  celellial  Pallas  fees  with  pain, 

Springs  to  her  knight,  and  gives  the  fcourge  again, 

And  fills  his  deeds  with  vigour.     At  a  ftroke. 

She  breaks  his  rival's  chariot  from  the  yoke  ;  470 

No  more  their  way  the  ftartled  horfes  held  ; 

The  car  revers'd  came  ratling  on  the  field  ; 

Shot  headlong  from  his  feat,  befide  the  wheel, 

Prone  on  the  duft  th'  unhappy  mafter  fell ; 

Kis  battered  face  and  elbows  ftrike  the  ground;        475 

Nofe,  mouth  and  front,  one  undiftinguifh'd  wound  ; 

drief  ftops  his  voice,  a  torrent  drowns  his  eyes ; 

Before  him  far  the  glad  Tydides  flies  ; 

Minerva's  fpirk  drives  his  mat  chiefs  pace. 

And  crowns  him  vi6lor  of  the  labour'd  race.  480 

The  next,  tho'  diftant,  Menelaus  fucceeds ; 

"While  thus  young  Neftor  animates  his  deeds. 

Now.  now^  my  genVous  pair,  exert  your  force : 

Not  that  we  hope  to  match  Tydides*  horfe, 

Since  great  Minerva  wings  their  rapid  way,  48) 

And  gives  their  lord  the  honours  of  the  day, 

V.  4S3.  The  fpcech  of  Antilochus  to  his  horfes  J]  I  fear 
Antilochus  his  fpeech  to  his  horfes  is  blameable  ;  Eufla- 
thius  himfelf  ieems  to  think  it  a  fault  that  he  fhould 
fpeak  fo  much  in  the  very  heat  of  the  race.     He  com- 
mands and  fooths,  counfels  and  threatens  his  horfes,  as 
if  they  were  reafonable  creatures.  The  fubfequent  fpeech 
t)f  Menelaus  is  more  excufable  as  it  is  more  ihort,  but. 
both  of  tliem  are  fpoken  in  a  pafTion,  and  anger  we  know 
makes  us  fpeak  to  every  thing  and  M^e  difchurge  it  upon 
the  mod  fcnfclefs  abieds. 
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But  reach  Atrides !  fliall  his  mare  out-go 

Your  fwiftncfs  ?  vanquiHi'd  by  a  female  foe  f 

Th  ro'  ycur  negledl,  if  lagging  on  tlie  plain 

The  laft  ignoble  gift  be  all  we  gain  ;      .  490 

No  more  fhall  Neftor's  hand  your  food  fupply, 

The  old  man's  fury  rifes,  and  ye  die. 

Hafle  then  ;  yon'  narrow  road  before  our  fight 

Prefents  th'  occafion,  could  we  ufe  it  riglit. 

Thus  he.     The  courfers  at  their  mafter's  threat  495 
"With  quicker  fteps  the  founding  champain  beat. 
And  now  Aiitilochus  with  nice  furvey, 
Obferves  the  corapafs  cf  the  hollow  way. 
*Twas  where  by  force  of  wintry  torrents  torn, 
Fafl  by  the  road  a  precipice  was  worn ;  500 

Here,  where  but  one  could  pafs,  to  fhun  the  throng 
The  Spartan  hero's  chariot  fmoak'd  along. 
Clofe  up  the  vent'rous  youth  refolves  to  keep, 
Still  edging  near,  and  bears  him  tow'rd  the  fteep. 
Atrides,  trembling  cafts  his  eye  below,  5:05 

And  wonders  at  the  rafhnefs  of  his  foe. 

Hold,  (lay  your  fleeds What  madncfs  thus  to  ride 

Tliis  narrow  way ;  take  larger  field  (he  cry'd) 

Or  both  mufl  fall Atrides  cry'd  in  vaip ; 

He  flies  more  faft,  and  throws  up  all  the  rein,         51O 
Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disk  can  fend. 
When  youthful  rivals  their  full  force  extend. 
So  far,  Antilcchus  !  thy  chariot  flew 
Before  the  king  :  he  cautious,  backward  drew 
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His  horfe  compeird ;  foreboding  in  his  fears  515 

The  rattling  ruin  of  the  clafhing  cars. 

The  flound'ring  courfers  rolling  on  the  plain, 

And  conqueft  loft  thro'  frantic  hafte  to  gain : 

Bur  thus  upbraids  his  rival  as  he  flies ; 

Go,  furious  youth,  ungen'rous  and  unwife  !  5 20 

Go,  but  exped  not  I'll  the  prize  refign : 

Add  perjury  to  fraud,  and  make  it  thine—— 

Then  to  his  fteeds  with  all  his  force  he  cries ; 

Be  fwift,  be  vig'rous,  and  regain  the  prize ! 

Your  rivals,  deftitute  of  youthful  force,  525 

With  fainting  knees  ihall  labour  in  the  course, 

/\nd  yield  the  glory  yours— -The  (teeds  obey; 

Already  at  their  heels  they  wing  their  y/ay. 

And  feem  already  to  retrieve  the  day. 

Meantime  the  Grecians  in  a  ring  beheld  530 

The  couriers  bounding  o'er  the  du.^y  field. 
The  fird  who  mark'd  them  was  the  Cretan  king ; 
TTigh  on  a  rlfing  ground,  above  the  ring. 
The  monarch  fate :  from  whence  with  fare  furvey 
Tie  well  obferv'd  the  chief  v/ho  led  the  way,  535 

And  heard  from  far  his  animating  cries, 
And  faw  the  foremofl:  fteed  with  fliarpen'd  eyes; 
On  whofe  broad  front,  a  blaze  of  fhlning  white 
Like  the  full  moon,  ftood  obvious  to  the  fight. 
He  faw;  and  rifing,  to  the  Greeks  begun.  ^40 

Are  yonder  horfe  difcern'd  by  me  alone  ? 
Or  can  ye,  all,  another  chief  furvey, 
And  other  fteeds,  than  lately  led  the  way  ? 
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Thofe,  the'  the  fwifteft,  by  fome  God  with-held, 

Lie  fare  dlfabled  in  the  middle  field :  54 f 

For  fince  the  goal  they  doubled,  round  the  plain 

I  fearch  to  find  them,  but  I  fearch  in  vain. 

Perchance  the  reins  forfook  the  driver's  hand. 

And  J  turn'd  too  fliort,  he  tumbled  on  the  ftrand, 

Shot  from  the  chariot;'  while  his  courfers  ftray        5/^© 

With  frantic  fury  from  the  deftin'd  way. 

Rife  then  fome  other,  and  inform  my  fight, 

(For  thefe  dim  eyes,  perhaps,  difcern  not  right) 

Yet  fure  he  feems,  (to  judge  by  fliape  and  air, 

Tiie  great  jEtolian  chief,  renown 'd  in  war.  rj  j 

"Old  man  !  (Oileus  rafhly  thus  replies) 
Thy  tongue  too  haftily  confers  the  prize. 
Of  tliofe  who  view  the  courfe,  not  fnarpeft  ey'd. 
Nor  youngeil,  yet  the  readied:  to  decide. 
EumelusTteeds  high-bounding  in  the  chace,  56Q 

Still,  as  at  firft,  unrivall'd  lead  the  race  : 
I  well  difctin  him,  as  he  fnakes  die  rein, 
And  hear  uis  fiiours  victorious  o'er  the  plain. 
Thus  he.      Idomeneus  incens'd  rejoin'd. 
Barb'rous  oi  words !  and  arrogant  of  mind  I  ^^c 

V.  565.  T'/'e  difpute  beinveen  Jdomeneus  ana  Jj..'xr\ 
Nc'Mng  could  be^nore  naturally  imagined  than  this  con- 
tention at  a  horfe-race  :  the  leaders  were  divided  into 
parties,  ^nd  each  v/as  interefted  for  his  friend :  the  poet, 
had  a  two-fold  defign,  not  only  to  embellifh  anddiverfi- 
fy  his  poem  by  fuch  natural  circumftances,  but  alfo  to 
i\\f,v  us,  iis  Eudathius  obfenes,  from  the  conduft  of  j^jax^ 
that  paflionate  men  betray  themfelves  into  follies,  and 
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Contentious  prince,  of  all  the  Greeks  befide 

The  lad  in  merit,  as  the  iirfl  in  pride. 

To  vile  reproach  what  anfwer  can  we  make  ? 

A  goblet  or  a  tripod  let  us  (take. 

And  be  the  king  the  judge.     The  moft  unwife        5  70 

Will  learn  their  rafimefs,  when  they  pay  the  price. 

He  faid. :  and  Ajax  by  mad  paflion  borne. 
Stern  had  reply'd ;  fierce  fcorn  enhancing  fcom 

are  themfelves  guilty  of  the  faults  of  which  they  accufe 
others. 

ft  is  with  a  particular  dicenc/  that  Homer  makes  A- 
chilles  the  arbitrator  between  Idomeneus  and  Ajax :  A-j 
gamemnon  was  his  fiiperior  in  the  army,  but  as  Achilles 
exhibited  the  (hows,  he  was  the  proper  judge  of  any  difJ 
ference  tliat  ihould  arife  about  them.  Had  the  conte{ 
been  bet^veen  Ajax  and  Idomeneus,  confidered  as  foldiers, 
the  caufe  muft  have  been  brought  before  Agamemnon 
but  as  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  lped:ators  of  the  gamesJ 
they  ought  to  be  determined  by  Achilles. 

It  may  not  be  unneceffary  jull  to  obferve  to  the  readei 
tlie  judicioufnels  of  Homer's  condu(ft  in  making  Achillea 
exhibit  the  games,  and  not  Agamemnon :  Achilles  is  the 
hero  of  the  poem,   and  confequently  muft  be  the  chief 
a<5lor  in  all  the  great  fcenes  of  it :  he  had  remained  inac- 
tive during  a  great  part  of  the  poem,  yet  the  poet  makes 
his  very  ina(5livity  contribute  to  the  carrying  on  the  de- 
iign  of  his   Ilias  :  and  to  fupply  his  abfence  from  many 
of  the  bufy  fcenes  of  the  preceding  parts  of  it,  he  now 
in  the  conclufion  makes  him  almoft  the  fole  agent :  by 
thefe  means  he  leaves  a  noble  idea  of  his  hero  upon  the 
,  mind  of  his  reader ;  as  he  raifed  our  expectations  when 
he  brought  him  upon  the  ftage  of  a(5l:ion,  fo  he  makes 
Inm  go  olf  with  the  utmod  pomp  and  applaufe. 
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To  fell  extreams.     But  Thetis' godlike  fon 
Awful  amidft  them  rofe,  and  thus  begun. 

Forbear,  ye  chiefs  !  reproachful  to  contend ; 
Much  would  ye  blame,  fhould  others  thus  offend : 
And  lo  !  th'  approaching  deeds  your  conteft  end. 
No  fooner  had  he  fpoke,  but  thund'ring  near. 
Drives,  thro'  a  ftream  of  duft,  the  charioteer ;  5  8® 

High  o'er  his  head  the  circling  lafh  he  wields ; 
His  bounding  horfes  fcarcely  touch  the  fields  : 
His  car  amidft  the  dufty  whirlwind  roll'd. 
Bright  with  the  mingled  blaze  of  tin  and  gold. 
Refulgent  thro' die  cloud :  no  eye  could  find  .  58^ 

The  track  his  flying  wheels  had  left  behind  : 
And  the  fierce  courfers  urg'd  their  rapid  pace 
So  fwift,  it  feem'd  a  flight,  and  not  a  race. 
Now  vi(5lor  at  the  goal  Tydides  (lands. 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  fprings  upon  the  fands  ;      590 
From  the  hot  fteeds  the  fweaty  torrents  ftream  j 
The  well-ply'd  whip  is  hung  athwart  the  beam : 

V.  5  8 1 .  High  o'er  his  head  the  circling  lafh  he  ivields."] 
1  am  perfuaded  that  the  common  tranflation  of  the  word 
Kcclcof^xTov,  in  the  original  of  this  verfe,  is  faulty :  it  is 
rendered^  he  lajhed  the  horfes  continually  over  the  fJooul' 
ders  ;  whereas  1  fancy  it  fhould  he  tranflated  thus,  afidue 
(equos)  agitabat  fcutica  ab  humero  dii^a.  This  natu- 
rally exprefl'es  the  very  adHon,  and  whirl  of  the  whip  0- 
ver  the  driver's  fhoulder  in  the  a<ft  of  lafhing  the  horfes, 
and  agrees  with  the  ufe  of  the  fame  word  in  the  431ft 
line  of  this  book,  where  »§«  S/V«»  >c«r6;*i«^/o<o  muft  be 
•  tranflated  jadm  difci  ab  ku7nero  vibraH, 
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With  joy  brave  Sthenelus  receives  the  prize. 
The  tripod-vafe,  and  dame  with  radiant  eyes  : 
Thefe  to  the  fhips  his  train  triumphant  leads,  50  j 

The  chief  himfelf  unyokes  the  panting  deeds. 

Young  Neftor  follows  (who  by  art,  not  force, 
O'er-paft  Atrides)  fecond  in  th.e  courfe. 
Behind,  Atrides  urg'd  the  race,  more  near 
Than  to  the  courfer  in  his  fwift  c\reer  ()03 

The  following  car,  juft  touching  with  his  heel 
And  bruflilng  with  his  tail  the  whirling  wheel. 
Such,  and  To  narrow  now  the  fpace  between 
The  rivals,  late  fo  diftant  on  the  green; 
So  foon  fwift  iEthe  her  loft  ground  regain'd,  ^o^ 

One  length,  one  moment  had  the  race  obtain'd. 

Merion  purfu'd,  at  greater  diftance  ftill. 
With  tardier  courfers,  and  inferior  flviil. 
Laft  Came,  Admetus  !  thy  unhappy  fon  ; 
Slow  dragg'd  the  fteeds  his  batter'd  chariot  on  :    C/.q 
Achilles  faw,  and  pitying  thus  begun. 

Behold !  the  man  whofe  matchlefs  art  furpaft 
The  fons  of  Greece  !  the  ableft,  yet  the  laft  ! 
Fortune  denies,,  but  juftice  bids  us  pay 
(Since  great  Tydides  bears  the  firft  away)  S>6i  j 

To  him  the  fecond  honours  of  the  day. 

V.  614.  Fortune  cUnieSy  but  jufllce,  etc. 3  Achilles 
here  intends  to  fliew,  that  it  is  not  juft,  fortune  (hould 
rule  over  virtue,  but  that  a  brave  man  who  had  per- 
formed his  duty,  and  who  did  not  bring  upon  himfelf 
his  misfortune,  ought  to  have  the  recompence  he  has 
deferved :  and  this  principle  is  juft,  provided  we  do  not 
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The  Greeks  confent  with  loud  applauding  cries, 
And  then  Eumelus  had  receiv'd  the  prize, 
But  youthful  Neftor,  jealous  of  his  fame^ 
Th' award  oppofes,  and  aflerts  his  claim.  62& 

Think  not  (he  cries)  I  tamely  will  refigti 
O  Peleus'  fon  !  the  mare  fo  juftly  mine. 
What  if  the  Gods,  the  skilful  to  confound. 
Have  thrown  the  horfe  and  horfeman  to  the  ground ! 
Perhaps  he  fought  not  heav'n  by  facrifice,  62^5 

And  vows  omitted  forfeited  the  prize. 
If  yet,  (diftin<fHon  to  thy  friend  to  fliow, 
-And  pleafe  a  foul  defirous  to  beftow,) 
Some  gift  muft  grace  Eumelus ;  view  thy  ftore 
Of  beauteous  handmaids,  fteeds,  and  fhining  ore,      630 
An  ample  prefent  let  him  thence  receive. 
And  Greece  fhall  praife  thy  gen*roas  thirft  to  give. 
But  this  my  prize  I  never  fhall  forego  ; 
This,  who  but  touches,  warriors  I  is  my  foe. 

reward  liim  at  the  expence  of  another's  right :  Eumelus  is 
a  ThefTalian,  and  it  is  probable  Achilles  has  a  partiality  to 
his  countryman.     Dacier. 

v.  633.  But  this,  my  prize  i  J  never  shall  for  ego » — ~\ 
There  is  an  air  of  bravery  in  this  difcourfe  of  Antilochus: 
he  fpeaks  with  the  generofity  of  a  gallant  foldier,  and 
prefers  his  honour  to  hii  intereft :  he  tells  Achilles  if  he 
pleafes  he  may  make  Eumelus  a  richer  prefent  than  his 
prize  ;  he  is  not  concerned  for  the  value  of  it  ;  but  as  it 
was  the  reward  of  vicflory,  he  would  not  refign  it,  be- 
caufe  that  would  be  an  ackaowledgment  that  Eumelus  de- 
ferved  it. 

The  charader  of  Antilochus  is  admirably  fuftained 
through  this  whole  epifode ;  he  is  a  very  fenfible  man, 
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Thus  fpake  the  youth ;  nor  did  his  words  offend  j  635 
Pleas 'd  with  the  well-tun'd  flatt'ry  of  a  friend, 
Achilles  fmii'd :  the  gift  proposed  (he  cry'd) 
Antilochus  !  we  fliall  ourfelf  provide. 
With  plates  of  brafs  the  corfelet  cover'd  o'er," 
(The  fame  renown'd  Afteropaeus  wore)  640 

Vv' hofe  glittVing  margins  rais'd  with  filvcr  ihine, 
(No  vulgar  gift)  Eumelus,  (hall  be  thine. 

He  faid  :  Automedon  at  his  command 
The  corfelet  brought,  and  gave  it  to  his  hand. 
Di(Hngui{h'd  by  his  friend,  his  bofom  glows  64J 

"With  gen'rous  joy :  then  Menelaus  rofe ; 
The  herald  plac'd  the  fceptre  in  his  hands, 
And  ftiird  the  clamour  of  the  fhouting  bands* 
Not  without  caufe  incens'd  at  Neftor's  fon. 
And  inly  grieving,  thus  the  king  begun :  65O 

The  praife  of  wifdora,  in  thy  youth  obtained. 
An  adt  fo  rafh  (Antilochus)  has  Ifcain'd, 
Robb'd  of  my  glory  and  my  juft  reward, 
To  you,  O  Grecians  !  be  my  wrong  declar'd : 
So  not  a  leader  fiiall  our  condu(5l  blame,  6SS 

Or  judge  me  envious  of  a  rival's  fame  ; 
But  fliall  not  we,  ourfelves,  the  truth  maintain  ? 
What  needs  appealing  in  a  fadl  fo  plain  ? 

but  tranfported  with  youthful  heat,  and  ambitious  of 
glory :  his  rafhnefs  in  driving  fo  furioufly  agamft  Me- 
nelaus muii  be  imputed  co  this;  bat  his  paiEcrss  beiL^ 
gratified  by  the  conqueil  m  the  race,  his  rcafou  again 
returns,  he  owns  his  error,  and  is  full  wf  isfi^aauon  to 
Menelaus. 
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What  Greek  fli^ll  blame  me,  if  I  bid  thee  rife, 

And  vindicate  by  oath  th'  ill-gotten  prize  ?  660 

Rife  if  thou  dar'ft,  before  tiiy  chariot  (land. 

The  driving  fcourge  high-lifted  in  thy  hand, 

And  touch  thy  fteeds,  and  fwear,  thy  whole  intent 

Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent. 

Swear  by  that  God  whofe  liquid  arms  furround         665 

The  globe, and  whofe  dread  earthquakes  heave  the  ground. 

The  prudent  chief  with  calm  attention  heard,  ; 
Then  mildly  thus ;  Excufe,  if  youth  have  err'd  ; 
Superior  as  thou  art,  forgive  th'  offence, 
idor  I  thy  equal,  or  in  years,  or  fenfe.  ^70 

Thou  know'ft  the  errors  of  unripen'd  age. 
Weak  are  its  counfels,  headlong  is  its  rage. 
The  prize  I  quit,  if  thou  thy  wrath  refign  ; 
The  mare,  or  ought  thou  aflc'ft,  be  freely  thine, 
Ere  I  become  (from  thy  dear  friendlhip  torn)  675 

Hateful  to  thee,  and  to  the  Gods  forfworn. 

So  fpake  Antilochus ;  and  at  the  word 
The  mare  contefled  to  the  king  reflor'd. 

V.  66'i>.  And  touch  thyjieeds,  and  pwear J  It  is 

evident,  fays  Euftathius,from  hence,  that  all  fraud  was  for- 
bid in  the  chariot  race  ;  but  it  is  not  very  plain  what  un- 
lawful deceit  Antilochus  ufed  againft  Menelaus  :  perhaps 
Antilochus  in  his  halle  had  declined  from  the  race-ground, 
and  avoided  fbme  of  the  uneven  places  of  it,  and  confe- 
quently  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  adveriary  ;  or 
perhaps  his  driving  fb  furioufly  againft  Menejaus,  a«  to 
endanger  both  their  chariots  and  their  lives,   mv^vi  be 
reckoned  foul  play ;  and  therefore  Antilochus  rcfufes  ta 
take  the  oath. 
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Joy  fwells  his  foul,  as  when  the  vemal  grain 

Lifts  the  green  ear  above  the  fpringing  plain,  680 

The  fields  their  vegetable  life  renew. 

And  laugh  and  giltter  with  the  morning  dew ; 

Such  joy  the  Spartan's  fliining  face  o'er-fpread 

And  lifted  his  gay  heart,  while  thus  he  faid. 

Still  may  our  fouls,  O  gen'rous  youth  !  agree,       58  J 
'Tis  now  Atrides'  turn  to  yield  to  thee. 
Rafh  heat  perhaps  a  moment  might  controul, 
Not  bfeak,  the  fettled  temper  of  thy  foul. 
Not  but  (my  friend)  'tis  ftill  the  wifer  way 
To  wave  contention  with  fuperior  fway :  ^go 

Tor  ah  !  how  few,  who  fhould  like  thee  offend. 
Like  thee,  have  talents  to  regain  the  friend  ? 
To  plead  indulgence,  and  thy  fault  atone. 
Suffice  thy  father's  merit  and  thy  own : 


V.  679.  jfoy  fwe/Is  his  fault  as  nvhen  the  vernal 
grainy  etc.3  1 

Eudathius  is  very  large  in  the  explication  of  this  fimi*  || 
litude,  which  at  the  firft  view  feems  obfcure  :  his  words 
are  thefe  :  l| 

As  the  dew  raifes  the  blades  of  corn,  that  are  for  want 
of  it  weak  and  deprefl^d,  and  by  pervading  the  pores  of 
the  corn  animates  and  makes  it  f^ourifli,  fo  did  the  be- 
haviour of  Antllochus  raife  the  dejeded  mind  of  Mene- 
laus,  exalt  his  fpirits,  and  reftorehim  to  a  full  fatisfadion. 

I  have  given  the  reader  his  interpretation »  and  tranl- 
lated  it  with  the  liberty  of  poetry  :  itis  very  much  in  the 
Unguage  of  fciipture,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  the  orientals, 

-    Gen'rous 
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Gen'rous  alike,  for  me,  the  fire  and  fon  '695 

Have  greatly  fiifFerVi,  and  have  greatly  done. 
!  yield ;  that  all  may  know,  my  foul  can  bend, 
Nor  is  my  pride  preferr'd  before  my  friend. 

He  faid  ;  and  pleas'd  his  paiTion  to  command, 
Rengn'd  the  courfer  to  Noemon's  hand,  700 

Friend  of  the  youthfijl  chief:  himlclf  content, 

The  ihining  charger  to  his  veflel  fent. 

The  golden  talents  Merion  next  obtain'd  ; 

The  fifth  reward,  the  double  bowl,  remained. 

Achilles  this  to  rev'rend  Neftor  bears,  loS 

And  thus  the  purpofe  of  his  gift  declares. 

Accept  thou  this,  O  facred  fre  !  (he  faid) 
Ir  dear  memorial  of  Patroclus  dead  ; 
Dead,  and  for  ever  loil  Patroclus  lies. 
For  ever  fnatch'd  from  our  deiiring  eyes!  71D 

V.  707.  Accept  thou  thisi  0  facred  fire  l~\  The  poet 
m  my  opinion  preferves  a  great  dcv^l  ©f  decency  towards 
this  old  hero  and  venerable  counfellor :  he  ^ives  him  an 
honorary  reward  for  his  fuperior  wifdem,  and  therefore 
Achilles  calls  it  ci-s^^icT,  and  not  ^&'^oy,  a  prize,  and  not 
a  prefent.  The  moral  of  Homer  is,  that  princes  ought 
no  lefs  to  honour  and  reco  npence  thofe  who  excel  in 
wifdom  and  counfel,  than  thofe  who  ai-e  capable  of  adual 
fervice. 

Achilles,  perhaps,  had  a  double  view  in  paying  him  this 
refpecl,  not  only  out  of  deference  to  his  age,  and  wifdom, 
but  alfo  becaufe  he  had  in  a  manner  won  the  prize  by 
the  advice  he  gave  his  fon  ;    fo  that  Nefbr  may  be  faid 
to  have  conquered  in  the  perion  of  Andlochus.    Euflu- 

thius. 

Vol.  IV.  S 
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Take  thou  this  token  of  a  grateful  heart, 

Tho'  'tis  not  thine  to  hurl  the  diftant  dait. 

The  quoit  to  tofs,  the  pond'rous  mace  to  wield, 

Or  urge  the  race,  or  wredle  on  the  field. 

Thy  prefcnt  vigour  age  has  overthrown,  715 

But  left  the  glory  of  the  paft  thy  own. 

He  faid,  and  plac'd  the  goblet  at  his  fide ; 
With  joy,  the  venerable  king  reply 'd. 

"Wifely  and  well,  ray  fon,  thy  words  have  prov'd 
-A  fenlor  honour'd,  and  a  friend  belov'd !  720 

V.  719.  Nejlor's  fpeechio  Achilles 7\  This  fpeech  Is 
admirably  well  adapted  to  the  charadler  of  Neftor:  he 
-aggrandizes,  with  an  infirmity  peculiar  to  age,  his  own' 
exploits;  and  one  would  think  Horace  had  him  in  his 
eye. 


'Laudaiur  tcmporis  acll 


Se  puero-    ■   ■ 

'Neither  is  it  any  blemilh  to  tlie  charader  of  Neflor  thus 
to  be  a  little  talkative  about  his  own  atchievements  :  to 
have  defcribed  him  other  wife,  would  have  been  an  out- 
rage to  human  nature,  in  as  much  as  the  wifeft  man  liv- 
ing is  not  free  from  the  infirmities  of  man  ;  and  as  every 
ftage  of  life  has  fome  imperfedion  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  reader  may  obferve  that  the  old  man  takes  abun- 
dance of  pains  to  give  reafons  hov/  his  rivals  came  to  be 
vidlors  in  the  chariot-race :  he  is  very  follicitous  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  was  not  through  any  want  of  flvili  or 
power  in  himfelf :  and  in  my  opinion  Neftor  is  never 
Riore  vain-glorious  than  in  this  recital  of  his  own  difap- 
pointmcnt. 
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Too  true  it  is,  deferted  of  my  llrength, 

Thefe  wither'd  arms  and  limbs  have  fail  a  at  lenf;th. 

Oh !  liad  I  now  that  force  I  felt  of  yore, 

Konwn  thro'  Buprafium  and  the  Pylian  fliore  ! 

Vit^orions  then  in  cv'ry  folemn  game,  y^  - 

Ordain 'd  to  Amarynces' mighty  name  ; 

The  brave  Epeians  gave  my  glory  waj', 

^Etolians,  P}  lians,  all  refign'd  the  day. 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  he  repeats  the  words  I  have 
cited  above  :   he  obtrudes   (by  that  repetition)  the  dif- 
advantages  under  which  he  laboured,    upon  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  reader,  for  fear  he  fhould  impute  the  lofs  of 
the  victory  to  his  want  of  fkill. 

Nelbr  fays  that  thefe  Moliones  overpowered  him  by 
their  nuf?iber.  The  critics,  as  Euflathius  remarks,  have 
laboured  hard  to  explain  this  difficulty  ;  they  tell  us  a 
formal  ftory,  that  when  Neftor  was  ready  to  enter  the 
lifts  againlT:  theft:  brothers,  he  objeaed  againft  them  as 
unfair  adverfaries,  (for  it  muft  be  remembered  that  they 
were  mongers  that  grew  together,  and  confequently  had 
four  hands  to  Nelbr's  two)  but  the  judges  would  not 
allow  his  plea,  but  determined,  that  as  they  grew  to- 
gether, fo  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  one  man. 

Others  tell  us  that  they  brought  feveral  chariots  in- 
to the  lifts,  v/hofe  charioteers  combined  together  in  fa- 
vour of  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  thefe  brother-monfters. 

Others  fay,  that  the  multitude  of  the  fpectators  con- 
fpired  to  difappoiat  Neftor. 

I  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  my  reader  thefe  feveral 
conjeiftures  that  he  might  underfbnd  why  Neftor  fays  he 
was  overpowered  by  TImBh,  or  nu7/il?ers;  and  alfo,  be- 
caufe  it  confinns  my  former  obfervaiion,  that  Neftor  is 
very  careful  to  draw  his  ow  picture  in  the  ftrongeft  co- 
lours, and  to  Ihew  it  in  the  faireft  light, 
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I  quell'd  Clytomedes  in  fights  of  hand, 

And  backward  hurl'd  Anc^us  on  the  fand,  730 

Surpaft  Iphyclus  in  the  fwift  career, 

Phyleus  and  Polydorus,  with  the  fpear. 

The  fons  of  A<5tor  won  the  prize  of  horfe, 

Bnt  \von  by  numbers,  not  by  art  or  force : 

For  the  fam'd  twins,  impatient  to  farvey,  735 

Prize  after  prize  by  Neflor  born  away. 

Sprang  to  their  car ;  and  with  united  pains 

One  lafh'd  the  courfers,  while  one  rul'd  the  reins. 

Such  once  I  was !  now  to  thefe  taflcs  iucceeds 

A  younger' race,  that  emulate  our  deeds:  740 

I  yiejd  alas  I  (to  age  who.  mufl  not  yield  ?) 

Tho'  once  the  foremoit  hero  of  the  field. 

Go  thou  !  my  fon  I  by  gen'roiis  friendihip  led. 

With  martial  honours  decorate  the  dead ; 

While  pleas 'd  I  take  the  gift  thy  hands  prefent,       745 

(Pledge  of  benevolence,  and  kind  intent) 

Rejoic'd,  of  all  the  num'rous  Greeks,  to  fee 

Not  one  but  honours  facred  age  and  me : 

Thofe  due  diftindions  thou  fo  well  can'ft  pay. 

May  the  juft  Gods  return  another  day.  7^0 

Proud  of  the  gift,  thus  fpake  the  full  of  days  : 
Achilles  heard  him,  prouder  of  the  praife. 

The  prizes  next  are  ordered  to  the  field, 
I'or  the  bold  champions  who  the  Cssftus  wield. 
A  (lately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  unbroke,  y^^ 

Of  fix  years  age,  unconfcious  of  the  yoke. 
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Is  to  the  Circus  led,  and  firmly  bound ; 

Next  (lands  a  goblet :  mafTy,  large  and  round. 

Achilles  rifing  thus :  Let  Greece  excite 

Two  heroes  equal  to  this  hardy  fight ;  76© 

Who  dares  his  foe  with  lifted  arms  provoke, 

And  rufli  beneath  the  long-defcending  ftroke  ? 

On  whom  Apollo  ftiall  the  palm  belbw, 

And  whom  the  Greeks  fapreme  by  conquell  know. 

This  mule  his  dauntlefs  labour  (hall  repay;  765 

The  vanqullli'd  bear  the  mafly  bowl  away. 

This  dreadful  combate  great  Epeus  chofe. 
High  o'er  the  croud,  enormous  bulk !  he  rofe. 
And  feiz'd  the  bealt,  and  thus  began  to  fay : 
Stand  forth  fome  rnan,  to  bear  the  bowl  away  !        77© 
(Price  of  his  ruin  :)  for  who  dares  deny 
Ihis  mule  my  right :  th'  undoubted  victor  I. 
Others,  'tis  own'd,  in  fields  of  battle  Hiine, 
But  the  firll  honours  of  this  fight  are  mine ; 
For  who  excels  in  all  ?  Then  let  my  foe«  77^. 

Draw  near,  but  firft  his  certain  fortune  know, 
Secure,  this  hand  ihall  his  whole  frame  confound, 
IMaih  all  his  bones,  and  all  his  body  pound : 
So  let  nis  friends  be  nigh,  a  needful  train 
To  h-ave  the  batter'd  carcafe  off  the  plain.  ydor. 

The  giant  fpoRe  ;  and  in  a  ftupid  gaze 
The  hoft  beheld  him,,  filent  with  amaze  ! 
'Twas  tliou,  L'uryalus  !  who  durd  afpire 
To  i.ieet  nis  might,  and  emulate  thy  fire^.. 
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The  great  Meciftheus ;  who  In  days  of  yore  785 

In  Theban  games  the  nobleft  trophy  bore, 

(The  games  ordaln'd  dead  Oedipus  to  grace) 

And  fingly  vanqaifh'd  the  Cadmean  race. 

Him  great  Tydides  urges  to  contend, 

Warm  with  the  hopes  of  conqueft  for  his  friend,      790 

Officious  with  the  cind:ure  girds  him  round; 

And  to  his  wrift  the  gloves  of  death  are  bound. 

Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  ftands, 

And  poifes  high  in  air  his  iron  hands  ; 

Wnh  clafliing  gantlets  now  they  fiercely  clofe,      ^795 

Their  crackling  jaws  re-echo  to  the  blows, 

And  painful  fweat  from  all  their  members  iiows. 

At  length  Epeus  dealt  a  weighty  blow, 

Full  on  the  cheek  of  his  unwary  foe ; 

Beneath  that  pond'rous  arm's  refifdefs  fway  800 

Down  dropt  he,  nervelefs,  and  extended  lay. 

As  a  large  fifh,  when  winds  and  waters  rore. 

By  fome  huge  billow  daflrd  againfl  the  fhore. 

Lies  panting  :  not  lefs  batter'd  with  his  wound. 

The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground.  80c 

To  rear  his  fallen  foe,  the  vidor  lends. 

Scornful,  his  hand ;  and  gives  him  to  his  friends  ; 

Whofe  arms  fupport  him,  reeling  thro'  the  throng, 

And  dragging  his  difabled  legs  along ; 

Nodding,  his  head  hangs  down,  liis  fhoulder  o'er ;   810 

His  mouth  and  noftrils  pour  the  clotted  gore; 

Wrapt  round  in  mifts  he  lies,  and  loft  to  thought ; 

His  friends  receive  the  bowl,  too  dearly  bought. 
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The  third  bold  game  x^chillcs  next  demands, 
And  calls  the  wrellkrs  to  the  level  lands :  ,815 

A  mafly  tripod  for  the  victor  lies, 
Of  twice  fix  oxen  its  reputed  price ; 
And  next,  die  lofers  fpirits  to  reftore, 
A  female  captive,  valu'd  but  at  four. 
Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vig'rous  ihife  propofe,         S20 
When  tow'r-like  Ajax  and  Ulyiies  rofe. 
Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  (tands, 
Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands  : 
Clofe  lock'd  above,  their  head  and  arms  are  mixt ; 
Below,  their  planted  feet,  at  diftance  iixt :  825 

Like  tv/o  (irong  rafters  which  the  builder  forms 
Proof  to  the  wintry  wind  and  howling  dorms, 

V.  819.  A  female  captive,  valu'd  but  at  four. 2  I  can- 
not in  civility  negle61  a  remark  made  upon  this  paflage 
by  Madam  Dacier,  who  highly  refents  the  affront  put 
upon  her  fex  by  the  ancients,  who  fet  (it  feems)  thrice 
the  vaJue  upon  a  tripod  as  upon  a  beautiful  female 
flave  :  nay,  (lie  is  afraid  the  value  of  women  is  not  raifed 
even  in  our  days  ;  for  ihe  fays  there  aie  curious  perfons 
now  living,  who  had  rather  have  a  true  antique  kettle, 
than  the  fined  woman  alive  :  I  confefs  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  lady,  and  muft  impute  fuch  opinions  of  the 
fair  fex  to  want  of  tafte  in  both  ancients  and  moderns : 
the  reader  may  remember  that  thefe  tripods  were  of  no 
uie,  but  made  intirely  for  fhow;  and  confequently  the 
moi:  fatirical  critic  could  only  fay,  the  woman  and  tri- 
pod ougiit  to  have  born  an  equal  value. 

V.  826.  Like  t'VJO  Jirong  rafters^  etq.^  I  will  give  the 
reader  the  words  of  Eultathius  upon  this  (imilitude, 
which  very  happijy  reprefents  the  wredlers  in  the  po- 
fture  of  wreftlii'.g.     Their  heads- leaned  one  againft  the 
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Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wader  fpace 

Fixt  on  the  centre  (lands  their  folid  bafe. 

Now  to  the  grafp  each  manly  body  bends  ;  8 30 

The  huinid  fweat  from  evVy  pore  defcends  ; 

Their  bones  refound  with  blows :  fides,  ihoulders,  thighs. 

Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  ijmours  rife. 

Nor  could  UlyfTes,  for  his  art  renown'd, 

O'ermrn  the  ftrength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground;  835 

Nor  could  the  ftrength  of  Ajax  overthrow 

The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 

While  the  long  ftrife  ev'n  tir'd  the  lookers  on. 

Thus  to  Ulyfles  fpoke  great  Telamon. 

Or  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me  :  840 

Prove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  reft  decree. 

He  faid ;  and  ftraining,  heav'd  him  off  the  ground 
With  matchlefs  ftrength;  that  time  UlyfTes  found 
The  ftrength  t'evade,  and  where  the  nerves  combine 
His  ankle  ftrook :  the  giant  fell  fupine ;  845 

UlyfTes  following,  on  his  bofom  lies ; 
Shouts  of  applaufe  run  rattling  tliro'  the  ililes. 
Ajax  to  lift,  Ulyfies  next  eftays, 
He  barely  ftirr'd  him,  but  he  could  not  raile : 

other,  like  the  rafters  that  fupport  the  roof  of  a  houfe : 
at  the  foot  they  are  disjoined,  and  ftand  at  a  greater 
diftance,  which  naturally  paints  the  attitude  of  body  in 
thefe  two  wreftlers,  while  they  contend  for  vidory. 

V.  849.  He  barely  ftirr'd  him,  but  he  could  not  raife.'\ 
The  poet  by  this  circumihmce  excellently  maintains  the 
character  of  Ajax,  who  has  all  along  been  defcribed  as  a 
ftrong,  unwieldy  warrior :  he  is  fo  heavy,  that  UlyiTes 
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His  knee  lock' J  fall,  tlie  foe's  attempt  deny'd ;         850 

And  grappling  clofe,  they  tumble  fide  by  fide, 

Defil'd  with  honourable  dud,  they  roll 

Still  breathing  (trife,  and  unfubdu'd  of  foul : 

Ag.iin  they  rage,  again  to  combate  rife  ; 

When  great  Achilles  thus  divides  the  prize.  855 

Your  noble  vigour,  oh  my  friends,  reftrain  ; 
Nor  weary  out  your  gen'rous  diength  in  vain. 
Ye  both  have  won :  let  others  who  excel. 
Now  prove  that  prowefs  you  have  prov'd  fo  well. 

The  hero's  words  the  willing  chiefs  obey,        "5  860 
From  their  tir'd  bodies  wipe  the  daft  away, 
And,  cloath'd  anew,  the  following  games  furvey* 
And  now  fucceed  the  gifts,  crdain'd  to  grace 
The  youths  contending  in  tlie  rapid  race. 
A  illver  urn  that  full  fix  meafures  held,  S65 

By  none  in  weight  or  workmanfhlp  excell'd : 

can  fcarce  lift  him.  The  words  that  follow  will  bear  a 
dltTerent  meaning,  either  that  Ajax  locked  his  leg  with- 
in that  of  UlyiTes,  or  that  UlyfTes  did  it.  Euftathius 
obferves  that  if  Ajax  gave  Ulyiles  this  fliock,  tlien  he 
may  be  allowed  to  have  fome  appearance  of  an  equality 
in  the  conteft  ;  but  if  UlyfTes  gave  it,  then  Ajax  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  foiled :  but  (continues  he)  it 
appeared  to  be  othcrwife  to  Achilles,  who  was  the  judge 
of  the  iield,  and  therefore  he  gives  diem  an  equal  prize, 
becaufe  they  were  equal  in  the  conteft. 

Madam  Dacier  mifreprefents  Eulhithius  on  this  place, 
In  flying  he  thinks  it  was  Ulyfles  who  gave  the  fecond 
ftroke  to  Ajax,  whereas  it  appears  by  the  foregoing  note 
that  he  radier  determines  otherwife  ia  confent  with  the 
judgment  given  by  Achilles. 


/■ 
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Sidonan  artifts  taught  the  frame  to  fhine, 

Elaborate,  with  artifice  divine  : 

Whence  Tyrian  Tailors  did  the  prize  tranfport, 

And  gave  to  Thoas  at  the  Lemnian  port :  870 

From  him  defcended  good  Eunoeus  heir'd 

The  glorious  gift ;  and,  for  Lycaon  fpar'd. 

To  brave  Patroclus  gave  the  rich  reward. 

Now,  the  fame  hero's  fun'ral  rites  to  grace. 
It  (lands  the  prize  of  fwiftnefs  in  the  race.  875 

A  well-fed  ox  was  for  the  fecond  plac'd : 
And  half  a  talent  muft  content  the  laft, 
Achilles  rifing  then  befpoke  the  train  : 
Who  hope  the  palm  of  fwiftnefs  to  obtain, 
Stand  forth,  and  bear  thefe  prizes  from  the  plain.  _^  88q 

The  hero  faid,  darting  from  his  place, 
Oilean  Ajax  rifes  to  the  race; 
UlyfTes  next ;  and  he  whofe  fpeed  furpaft 
His  youthful  equals,  Neflor's  fon  the  laft. 
Rang'd  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  (land ;  885: 

Pelides  points  the  barrier  with  his  hand ; 
All  (tart  at  once ;  Oileus  led  the  race ; 
The  next  Uly(fes,  raeas'ring  pace  with  pace; 
Behind  him,  diligently  clofe,  he  fped, 
As  clofely  follovv'ing  as  the  running  thread  890 

The  fpindle  follows,  and  difplays  the  charms 
Gf  the  fair  fpinfler's  bread  and  moving  arms  : 
Graceful  in  motion  thus,  his  foe  he  plies. 

And  treads  each  footftep  ere  the  dufl  can  rife : 
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His  glowing  breath  upon  his  fhoulders  plays  ;  895 

Th' admiring  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raile, 
To  him  they  give  their  wifiies,  hearts,  and  eyes. 
And  fend  their  fouls  before  him  as  he  flies. 
Now  three  times  turn'd  in  profpect  of  the  goal. 
The  panting  chief  to  Pallas  lifts  his  foul :  900  , 

Affifl:,  O  Goddefs !  (thus  in  thought  he  pray'd) 
And  prefent  at  his  thought,  defcends  the  maid. 
Buoy'd  by  her  heav'nly  force,  he  feems  to  fwim, 
'  And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  ev'ry  limb. 
All  fierce,  and  ready  now  the  prize  to  gain,  90  j 

Unhappy  Ajax  ftumbles  on  the  plain ; 
(O'erturn'd  by  Pallas)  where  the  flipp'ry  fliore    ' 
Was  clogg'd  with  Hi  my  dung,  and  mingled  gore. 
(The  felf-fame  place  befide  Patroclus'pyre, 
Where  late  the  flaughter'd  vidims  fed  the  lire)       910 
Befmear'd  with  filth,  and  blotted  o'er  with  clay, 
Obfcene  to  fight,  the  rueful  racer  lay  : 
The  well  fed  bull  (the  fecond  prize)  he  fhar*d, 
And  left  the  urn  Ulyfles'  rich  reward. 

V.  901.  ^'Jfifly  0  Goddefs i  (thai  in  thought  hr 
pray'd.y]  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  pre- 
fent circumftance  of  Ulyfles  than  this  prayer :  it  is  fliort ,  _ 
and  ought  to  be  fo,  becaufe  the  time  would  not  allow 
him  to  make  a  longer :  nay  he  prefers  this  petition  men- 
tally, %¥  Kotroi,  $vf4,oy ;  all  his  faculties  are  fb  bert  upon 
the  race,  that  he  does  not  call  off  his  attention  from  it, 
even  to  fpeak  fo  fliort  a  petition  as  feven  words,  vdiich 
comprehend  the  whole  of  it,  fuch  paflages  as  theih  arc 
inftanees  of  great  judgment  in  the  poet. 
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Then,  grafplng  by  the  horn  the  mighty  bead,  915 

The  baffled  hero  thus  the  Greeks  addreft. 
Accurfed  fate  !  the  conquefl  I  forego ; 
A  mortal  I,  a  Goddefs  was  my  foe  ; 
She  urg'd  her  fav'rite  on  the  rapid  way. 
And  Pallas,  not  UlylTes,  won  the  day,  920 

Thus  fourly  waii'd  he,  fputt'ring  dirt  and  gore, 
A  burft  of  laughter  echo'd  thro' the  fhore. 
Antilochus,  more  humVous  than  the  red, 
Takes  the  laft  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jefl. 

Why  wltli  our  wifer  elders  fhould  we  (trive  ?        92  J 
The  Gods  ftili  love  them,  and  they  always  thrive. 
Ye  fee,  to  Ajax  I  muft  yield  the  prize: 
He  to  Ulyfles,  flill  more  age'd  and  wife; 
(a  green  old  age  unconfcious  of  decays. 
That  proves  the  hero  born  in  better  days  !)  930 

Behold  his  vigour  in  this  a.^lvQ  race  ! 
Achilles  only  boafts  a  Rvifter  pace : 
For  who  can  match  Achilles  ?  He  who  cm, 
Mud  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  man. 

V,  924.  A'i(^  tahs  it  ivllh  a  je/l.']  Andlochus  comes 
off  very  well,  and  wittily  prevents  raillery^;  by  attribu- 
ting the  viAory  of  his  rivals  to  the  protecStion  which  the 
gods  gave  to  age.      By  this  he  infmuates,  that  he  has  * 
foraething  to  comfort  himfelf  with  ;  (for  youth  is  better  ' 
than  the  pnze)  and  that  he  may  pretend  hereafter    to 
the  fame  protedion,  fmce  it  is  a  priviiedge  of  feniority, 
Dacier. 

V,  033.  For  fwho  can  m^ch  Achilles  f]  There  is 
great  art  in  thefe  tranH^int  complements  to  Achilles  : 
that  hero  could  not  poifibly  fiiew  his  own  f.iperiority 

in 
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Th'  effect  fucceeds  the  fpeecli.     Pelides  cries,      93^ 
Thy  artful  praife  deferves  a  better  prize. 
Nor  Greece  in  vain  Hiall  hear  thy  friend  extoll'd  ; 
Receive  a  talent  of  the  purcft  gold. 
The  youth  departs  content.     The  hofl  admire 
The  fon  of  Neflor,  worthy  of  his  fire,  940 

Next  thefe  a  buckler,  fpear  and  helm,  lie  brings, 
Caft  on  the  plain  the  brazen  burden  rings  : 
Arms,  which  of  late  divine  Sarpedon  wore. 
And  great  Patroclus  in  fliort  trlurapii  bore. 
Stand  forth  the  bravefi:  of  our  hofl !    (he  cries)        94  J 
"Whoever  dares  deferve  fo  rich  a  prize, 
Now  grace  the  lifts  before  our  army's  fight^ 
And  fheath'd  in  (leel,  provoke  his  foe  to  fight. 
Who  firft  the  jointed  armour  fliall  explore, 
And  (lain  his  rival's  mail  with  iffuing  gore';  'I950 

in  thefe  games  by  contending  for  any  of  the  prizes,  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  exhlbiter  of  the  fports :  but  Homer 
has  found  out  a  way  to  give  him  the  victory  in  two  of 
them.  In  the  chariot-race  Achilles  Is  reprefented  as  be- 
ing able  to  conquer  every  opponent,  and  though  he 
fpeaks  it  himfeif,  the  poet  brings  It  In  fo  happily,  that 
he  fpeaks  It  without  any  Indecency ;  and  in  this  place 
AntUochus  with  a  very  good  grace  tells  Achilles,  that 
in  the  foot-race  no  one  can  difpute  the  prize  with  him. 
Thus  though  Diomed  and  Ulyffes  conquer  In  the  chari- 
ot and  foot-race,  it  Is  only  becaufe  Achilles  is  not  their 
antagonift. 

V.  949.  ^r/^^  f^ffl  the  jointed  armour  shall  exphre.1 
Some  of  the  ancients  haw  been  fiiocked  at  this  combate, 
thinking  It  barbarity  that  men  In  fport  fhcuid  tlius  con' 

Vol.  IV.  T 
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The  fword,  Afteropaeus  pofTefl:  of  old, 

(A  Thracian  blade,  di{l:in<5t  wifh  duds  of  gold) 

Shall  pay  the  ftroke,  and  grace  the  ftnker's  fide : 

Thefe  arms  in  common  let  the  chief  divide : 

For  each  brave  dhamplon,  wlienthe  combate  ends,  955 

A  fumptuous  banquet  at  our  tent  attends. 

Fierce  at  the  word,  uprofe  great  Tydeus'  Ton, 
And  the  huge  bulk  of  Aja.%  Telamon. 
Clad  in  refulgent  (Veel,  en  either  hand. 
The  dreadful  chiefs  amid  the  circle  ftand  :  960 

Xow'ring  they  meet,  tremendous  to  the  fight  ; 
Each  Argive  bofoni  beats  with  fierce  delight. 
Oppos'd  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  frood, 
•But  thrice  they  clos'd,  and  thrice  the  charge  renew'd. 
A  furious  pafs  the  fpear  of  Ajax  made  965 

Thro'  the  broad  Ihield*  but  at  the  corfelet  ftay'd  : 


tend  for  their  lives  ;  and  therefore  Ariftophanes  the  gram* 
mariaii  made  this  alteration  in  the  verfes. 

t^^-'YA  l;rsy|«,4«sv«5  ^<cj  5"'  hnx,  etc. 

But  it  is  evident  that  they  entirely  miliook  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  Achilles ;  for  heuhat  gave  the  firll 
wound  was  to  be  accounted  the  victor.  How  ccfiild  A-  ' 
chiiles  promife  to  entertain  them  both  in  his  tent  after 
the  combate,  if  he  intended  tliat  one  of  them  fiiould 
fall  in  it  ?  T"his  duel  therefore  was  only  a  trial  of  skill, 
and  as  mch  finglej:ombatcs  were  frequent  in  the  wars  of 
thofe  ages  againft  adverfaries.  To  this  was  propofed  only 
to  fhew  the  dexterity  of  the  combatants  in  that  exercife* 
'l-ullathius. 
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Not  thus  the  foe  :   his  jav'lin  aim'd  above 

The  buckler's  margin,  at  the  neck  he  drove. 

But  Greece  now  trembling  for  her  Ijero's  life. 

Bade  Hiare  the  honours,  and  furceafe  the  ftrife.  970 

Yet  ftill  the  vigor's  due  Tydides  gains. 

With  him  the  fword  and  (ludded  belt  remains. 

Then  hurl'd  the  hero,  thund'ring  on  the  ground 
A  raafs  of  iron,  (an  enormous  round) 
Whofe  weight  and  fize  the  circling  Greeks  admire,  975 
ilude  from  the  furnace,  and  but  fhap'd  by  fire. 
This  mighty  quoit  Action  wont  to  rear. 
And  from  his  whirling  arm  difnilfs  in  air  ; 
The  giant  by  Achilles  lUin,  he  ftow'd  _ 
Among  his  fpoils  this  memorable  load.  9^*^ 

V.  971.  Tet  fiill  the  vulor^s  dus  Tydides  gains.  "^  A- 
chilles  in  this  place  a^ls  the  part  of  a  very  jull  arbitrator: 
though  the  comba'te  did  not  proceed  to  a  full  iilue,  yet 
Diomed  had  evidently  the  advantage,  and  confequently- 
ought  to  be  rewarded  as  victor,  becauie  he  would  have 
been  viflorious,  had  not  the  Greeks  interpofed. 

I  could  have  wifhed  that  the  poet  had  given  Ajax 
the  prize  in  fome  of  thefe  conte^ls.  lie  undoubtedly  was 
a  very  gallant  foldier,  and  has  been  defcribcd  as  repuH- 
ing  a  whole  army:  yet  in  all  thefe  fports  he  is  foiled. 
But  perhaps  the  poet  had  a  double  view  in  this  repre- 
fentation,  not  only  tofhew,  that  ft rength  without  condud 
is  ufually  unfuccelsful,  but^lfo  his  defign  might  be  to 
complement  the  Greeks  his  countrymen;  by  fliewing. 
that  this  Ajax,  who  had  repelled  a  whole  army  of  Tro- 
jans, was  not  able  to  conquer  any  one  of  the  Grecian 
worthies :  for  we  find  him  overpowered  in  three  of  thefe  , 
exercifes. 
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For  this,  he  bids  thofe  nervous  artlfts  vie,. 

That  teach  the  difli  to  found  along  the  fky^ 

Let  him  whofe  might  cai>  hurl  this  bowl,  arife. 

Who  farthefl;  hurls  it,  take  it  as  his  prize  : 

If  he  be  one,  enrich'd  with  large  domain  985- 

Of  downs  for  flocks,  and  arable  for  grain, 

Small  ftock  of  iron  needs  that  man  provide  ; 

His  hinds  and  fwains  whole  years  fliall  be  fupply'd 

From  hence :  nor  ask  the  neighb'ring  city's  aid> 

jP'or  plowfhares,  wheels,  and  all  the  rural  trade,        99O 

Stern  Polypoetes  (lept  before  the  throng ; 
And  great  Leonteus,  more  than  mortal  ftrong ; 
Whofe  force  with  rival  forces  to  oppofe, 
Uprofe  great  Ajax ;  up  Epeus  rofe. 
Each  ftood  in  order  :  firit  Epeus  threw  ;  995 

High  o'er  the  wondVing  crouds  the  whirling  circle  flew. 


V.  98  J.  If  he  he  one  tnrich\i^tlc7\  Tlie  poet  in  this 
place  {peaks  in  the  (iraplicity  of  ancient  times  :  the  pro- 
digious weight  and  flze  of  the  quoit  is  defcribed  with  a 
n'jb!e  plainnefs,  peculiai-  to  the  oriental  way,  and  agree- 
able to  the  manners  of  thofe  heroic  ages.  He  does  not 
fet  down  the  quantity  of  this  enormous  piece  of  iron, 
neither  as  to  its  bignefs  nor  weight,  but  as  to  the  ufeit 
•will  be  of  to  him  who  fnall  gain  it.  We  fee  from  hence, 
that  the  ancients  in  the  prizes  they  propofed,  had  in  view 
not  only  the  honourable,  but  the  ufeful ;  a  captive  for 
work,  a  bull  for  tillage,  a  quoit  for  the  provifion  of  iron. 
Befides,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  in  thofe  times 
iron  was  very  fcarce  ;  and  a  fure  fign  of  this  fcarclty,  is* 
that  their  arms  were  brafs.      £uftuthius.     Dacler. 
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Leonteus  next  a  little  fpace  fijrpafl:, 

And  third,  the  flrengh  of  godlike  Ajax  ca(l. 

O'er  both  their  marks  it  flew ;  'till  fiercely  flang 

From  Polypoetes'  arm,  the  Difcus  fung ;  icoa 

Far,  as  a  fwain  his  whirling  flieephook  throws. 

That  diftant  falls  among  the  grazing  cows, 

So  pad:  them  all  the  rapid  circle  flies 

His  friends  (while  loud  applaufes  fliake  the  fliies) 

With  force  conjoin'd  heave  ofi'the  weighty  piize.  ^  ioo> 

Thofe  who  in  fldlful  archery  contend, 
He  next  invites  the  twanging  bow  to  bend ; 
And  twice  ten  axes  cafls  amidft  the  round, 
(Ten  double  e^^gd,  and  ten  that  fmgly  wound.); 
The  mafl,  which  late  a  firfl-rate  galley  bore,  10 10. 

The  hero  fixes  in  the  fandy  fliore .: 
To  the  tall  top  a  milk-white  dove  they  tie. 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  tlieir  arrows  fly. 
Whofe  weapon  (Irikes  yon'  flutt'ring  bird,  (hall  bear 
Thefe  two  edg'd  axes,  terrible  in  war ;  lOl  ^ 

llie  Angle,  he,  whofe  (haft  divides  the  cord. 
He  faid :  experienc'd  Merion  took  the  word ; 
And  skilful  Teucer:  in  the  helm  they  threv/ 
Their  lots  infcrib'd,  and  forth  the  latter  flew. 
Swift  from  the  firing  the  founding  arrow  flies ;       IC20' 
Btit  flies  unblefl !  no  grateful  facrificc. 
No  frfHing  lambs,   unheedful  !  didll  thou  vow 
To  Phcebus,  patron  of  the  fliaft  and  bow. 
For  this,  thy  v/ell-aim'd  arrow,  turn*d  afldc, 
Err'd  from  tlie  dove,  yet  cut  the  coid  that  ty'd  :    102 « 
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A-down  the  main-man:  fell  the  parted  ftring, 

And  the  free  bh-d  to  heav'n  dlfplays  her  v/ing  : 

Seas,  fhores,  and  skies  with  loud  applaufe  refound. 

And  Merion  eager  meditates  the  wound: 

He  takes  the  bow,  directs  the  (haft  above,  1030 

And  following  with  his  eye  the  foaring  dove, 

V.  1030.  He  takes  the  bovj.~\  There  having  been 
many  editions  of  Homer,  that  of  Marfeilles  reprefents 
thefe  two  rivals  in  archery  as  ufing  two  bows  in  the 
contefi ;  and  reads  the  verfes  thus, 

^TTl^^of^ivog  0    a^oi  I'dy.^iovig  iTridvi  y.ctr' oi?-o» 

our  common  editions  follow  the  better  alteration  of  An- 
timachus,  wit.h  this  only  difference,  that  he  reads  it 

'e'^u^vo-?.  rvjK^H  To|ov.  And  they,  'E'^si^vcn  %s;goj  tq^ov. 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  archei^  had  but  one  bow,  as 
they  that  threw  the  quoit  had  but  one  quoit;  by  thefe 
means  the  one  had  no  advantage  over  the  other,  be- 
caufe  both  of  them  (hot  with  the  fame  bow.  So  that 
the  common  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  bed,  where  the 
lines  (land  thus, 

To^ov,  ciru^  c>3  oi^-ov  t^i  '^oiAcci  ag  i&Wiv.    Eultathius. 

This  Teucer  is  the  moR  eminent  man  for  archery  of  any 
through  the  whole  Iliad,  yet  he  is  here  excelled  by  Me- 
riones :  and  the  poet  afcribes  his  miicarriages  to  the 
negiedl  of  invoking  Apollo,  the  God  of  archery  ;  where- 
as Meriones,  who  invokes  him,  is  crowned  v/ith  fuccefs. 
There  is  an  excellent  moral  in  this  pafTage,  and  the 
poet  would  teach  us,  that  without  addrefiing  to  heaven 
v/e  cannot  fucceed  :  Meriones  does  not  conquer  becaufe 
he  is  the  better  archer,  but  becaufe  he  is  the  better  man. 
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Implores  the  God  to  fpeed  it  thro'  the  flcies, 

With  vows  of  firllling  lambs,  and  grateful  facrlfice. 

The  dove,  in  airy  circles  as  (he  wheels, 

Amid  the  clouds  the  piercing  arrow  feels;  1055 

Quite  thro'  and  thro'  the  point  its  paflage  found. 

And  at  his  feet  fell  bloody  to  the  ground. 

The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  (he  breath'd  her  lafl:, 

VJkh  fi-tgging  wings  alighted  on  the  maft, 

A  moment  hung,  and  fpread  her  pinions  there,       104O 

Then  fudden  dropt,  and  left  her  life  in  air. 

From  the  pleas'd  cioud  new  pales  of  thunder  rife,      ^&. 
•  And  to  the  fhips  brave  Merion  bears  the  prize, 
Tu  clofe  the  fun'ral  games,  Achilles  lalt 

A  maffy  ipear  amid  the  circle  plac'd,  1045 

And  ample  charger  of  unfullicd  frame, 

With  How'rs  high-wrought,  not  blacken'd  yet  by  flame. 

For  thefe  he  bids  the  herc^^  prove  their  art, 

Whofe  dextrous  fkill  direds  the  flying  dart. 

Here  too  great  Merion  hopes  the  noble  prize  ;       1050 

Nor  here  difdain'd  the  king  of  men  to  rife. 

V.  105 1 .  Nor  hare  difdaind  the  king  ofjfien  to  rife.~\ 
There  is  an  admirable  condud  in  this  paflage ;  Aga- 
memnon never  contended  for  any  of  the  former  prizes, 
though  of  much  greater  value ;  fo  that  he  is  a  candidate 
for  this,  only  to  houour  Patroclus  and  Achilles.  The 
decency  v/hich  the  poet  ufes  both  in  the  choice  of  the 
game,  in  which  Agamemnon  is  about  to  contend,  and 
the  giving  him  the  prize  v/ithout  a  conteft,  is  very  re» 
markable  :  the  game  was  a  warlike  exercife,  fit  for  the 
general  of  an  aiTny ;  the  giving  him  the  prize  without 
a  come.Ci  is  a  decency  judicioufly  obferved,  becaufe  no 
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With  joy  Pelides  law  the  honour  paid, 
Rofe  to  the  monarch,  and  refpe<51:ful  faid. 

Thee  firft  in  virtue,  as  in  pow'r  fupreme, 
O  king  of  nations  !  all  thy  Greeks  proclaim;  1055: 

In  ev'ry  martial  game  thy  wcith  aiteH:, 
And  know  thee  both  their  greateft,  and  their  heft. 
Take  then  the  prize,  but  let  b^ave  Merion  bear 
This  beamy  jav'lin  in  thy  brother's  war. 

Pleas'd  from  the  hero's  lips  his  praife  to  hear,    1060- 
The  king  to  Merion  gives  the  brazen  fpear  : 
But,  fet  apart  for  facred  ufe.  commatids 
The  glitt'ring  charger  to  Talthybius'  hands. 

one  ought  to  be  fuppofed  to  excel  the  general  in  any 
military  art :  Agamemnon  does  juftice  to  his  own  cha- 
rader  ;  for  whereas  he  had  been  reprefented  by  Achilles 
in  the  opening  of  the  poem  as  a  covetous  perfon,  he  now 
puts  in  for  the  prize  that  is  of  the  lead  value,  and  gene- 
roufiy  gives  even  that  to  Talthybius,     Euftathius. 

As  to  this  laft  particular,  of  Agamemnon's  prefenting 
the  charger  to  Talthybius,  I  cannot  but  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  It  had  been  an  affront  to  Achilles  not  to  have 
accepted  of  his  prefent  on  this  occafion,  and  I  believe  the 
words  of  Homer, 

mean  no  more,  than  that  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
this  herald  to  carry  it  to  his  ihips  ;  Talthybius  being  by 
his  office  an  attendant  upon  Agamemnon. 
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IT  will  be  expelled  I  fhculd  here  fay  romething  tend- 
ing to  a  compaiifon  between  the  games  of  Homer  and 
thole  of  Virgil.   If  I  may  own  my  private  opinion,  there 
is  in  general  more  variety  of  natural  incidents,  and  a  more 
lively  pidlure  of  natural  pafHons,  in  the  games  and  per- 
fons  of  Homer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  feems  to  me 
more  art,  contrivance,  gradation,  and  a  greater  pomp  of 
verfe  in  thofe  of  Virgil.   The  chariot-race  is  that  which 
Homer  has  moft  laboured,  of  which  Virgil  being  fenfible, 
he  judicioufly  avoided  the  imitation  of  v/hat  he  could  not 
improve,  and  fubflituted  in  its  place  the  ?2uval  coitrfe, 
or  ship- race.    It  is  in  this  the  Roman  poet  has  employ- 
ed all  his  force,  as  if  on  fet  purpofe  to  rival  his  great 
mafter  ;  but  it  is  extremely  obfervable  howconftantly  he 
keeps  Homer  in  his  eye,  and  is  afraid  to  depart  from  his 
very  track,  even  when  he  had  varied  the  fubje<5t  itk\£. 
Accordingly  the  accidents  of  the  naval  courfe   have  a 
ftrange  refemblance  with  thofe  of  Homer's  chariot-race. 
He  could  not  forbear  at  the  very  beginning  to  draw  a 
part  of  that  defcription  into  a  fimile.     Do  not  we  fee  he 
has  Homer's  chariots  in  his  head,  by  thefe  lines ; 

Non  tarn  pracipites  hijtigo  cert  amine  campum 
Corripuercy  ruuntque  sffufi  carcere  currus, 
Necjic  iinmijjis  aurigce  undantia  lora 
Concujere  jugiSi  pronique  in  verbera  pendent, 

Esi,  ^  V.  144.  . 

"What  is  the  encounter  of  Cloanthus  and  Gyas  in  the 
ftrait  between  the  rocks,  but  the  fame  with  that  of  Me- 
nelaus  and  Antilochus  in  the  hollow  way  ?  Had  the  gal- 
ley of  Sergeftus  been  broken,  if  the  chariot  of  Eumelus 
had  not  been  dem.olilhed  ?  Or  Mnefiheus  been  caft  from 
the  helm,  had  not  the  other  been  thrown  from  his  feat  ? 
Does  not  Mneilheus  exhort  his  rowers  in  the  very  words 
Antilochus  had  ufed  to  his  horfes  ? 

^ ''on  jam  prima  peto  Mnejiheus,  nequevincere  certo, 
^iamquam  0  ! fedfupcrent  quibus  hocNeptune  dedifli; 
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Extre7nos  piideat  rediije  !  hoc  vincite,  chrs, 
Et  prohibite  nefas  '     ■'■■ 

'  H  rot  f^iv  KeivoiTiV  l^t^i/Ziv  8T*  KtXiv^iu 

Ai6y)  ^ijtAyj  I5<rx  >         ■'" 

Upon  the  whole,  the  defcriptlon  of  the  fea-race  I  think 
has  the  more  poetry  and  majefty,  that  of  the  chariots 
more  nature  and  lively  incidents.  There  is  nothing  in 
Virgil  To  pidurefque,  fo  animated,  or  which  fo  much 
marks  the  charaders,  as  tlie  epifodes  of  Antilochus  and 
Menelaus,  Ajax  and  Idomeneus,  with  that  beautiful  in- 
terpofition  of  old  Nertor,  (fo  naturally  introduced  into 
jin  affair  where  one  fo  little  experts  him.)  On  the  other 
fide,  in  Virgil  the  defcription  itfelf  is  nobler;  it  hasfome- 
thing  more  oftentatioufly  grand,  and  feems  a  fpedacle 
more  worthy  the  prefence  of  princes  and  great  perfons. 

In  three  other  games  we  find  the  Roman  poet  con- 
tending openly  with  the  Grecian.  That  of  the  Caeitus 
is  in  great  part  a  verbal  tranflation  :  but  it  muft  be  owned 
in  favour  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  varied  from  Homer  in 
the  event  of  the  combate  with  admirable  judgment  and 
with  an  improvement  of  the  moral.  Epeus  and  Dares 
are  defcribed  by  both  poets  as  vain  boaiters  ;  but  Virgil 
v/ith  more  poetical  juiHce  punifhes  Dares  for  his  arro- 
gance, whereas  the  prefumption  and  pride  of  Epeus  is 
rewarded  by  Homer. 

On  the  contrary,  in  thQ  foot 'race,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  Homer  has  Ihewn  more  judgment  and  morality  than 
Virgil.  Nifus  in  the  latter  is  unjuil:  to  his  adverfary  in 
favour  of  his  friend  Euryalus ;  fo  that  Euryalus  wins  the 
race  by  a  palpable  fraud,  and  yet  the  poet  gives  him  the 
fjrft  prize ;  whereas  Homer  makes  UlyfTes  victorious* 
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purely  through  the  niifchange  of  Ajax,  and  his  own  piety 
in  invoking  Minerva. 

The  shooting  is  alfo  a  direcfl  copy,  but  with  tlie  addi- 
tion of  two  circumftances  which  make  a  beautiful  grada- 
tion. In  Homer  the  firfl:  archer  cuts  the  ftring  that  held 
the  bird,  and  the  other  ihoots  him  as  he  is  mounting. 
1«  Virgil  the  firft  only  hits  the  maft  which  the  bird  was 
fixed  upon,  the  fecond  cuts  the  ftring,  the  third  fhoots 
him,  and  the  fourth  to  vaunt  the  ftrength  of  his  arm  di- 
rects his  arrow  up  to  heaven,  where  it  kindles  into  a 
flame,  and  makes  a  prodigy.  This  laft  is  certainly  fupe- 
rior  to  Homer  in  what  they  call  the  nuonderful :  bat 
what  is  the  i?iient  or  effe SI  of  this  prodigy,  or  whether 
a  reader  is  not  at  leaft  as  much  furprized  at  it,  as  at  the 
moft  unreafonable  parts  in  Homer,  I  leave  to  thole  cri- 
tics v/ho  are  more  inclined  to  find  faults  than  I  am  :  nor  ^ 
fliall  T  obferve  upon  the  many  literal  imitations  in  the 
Roman  poet,  to  objedt  againft  which  were  to  derogate 
from  the  merit  of  thofe  fine  pafTages,  which  Virgil  was 
fo  very  fenfible  of,  that  he  was  refolved  to  take  them, 
at  any  rate,  to  himfelf. 

There  remain  in  Homer  three  games  untouched  by- 
Virgil  ;  the  ^r eft  tins-,  "C^vz  Jingle  combat e^  and  the  Difcus. 
In  Virgil  there  is  only  the  Lufiis  Trojse  added,  which  is 
purely  his  own,  and  muft  be  confeft  to  be  inimitable  :  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  it  is  worth 
all  thofe  three  of  riomer  ? 

I  could  not  forgive  myfelf  if  I  omitted  to  mention  in  this 
place  the  funeral  games  in  the  fixth  Thebaid  of  Statius ;  it 
is  by  much  the  mofl  beautiful  book  of  the  poem.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  he  has  followed  Homer  thro'  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  games  :  there  is  the  chariot-race,  the 
foot-race,  the  Difcus,  the  Casilus,  xhfujreftlifig,  xhz/ingl^ 
combat e{\y\i\c\-\  is  put  off  in  the  fame  manner  as  In  Komer) 
and  the  shooting',  which  lafl  ends  (as  in  Virgil)  with  a 
prodigy :  yet  in  the  pariiculaf  defcriptions  of  each  of  thefe 
games  this  poet  has  notborrov^ed  from  either  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,  and  his  poem  is  fo  much  the  worfe  for  it. 
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BOOK      XXIV. 

THE      ARGUMENT. 

The  redemption  of  the  body  of  Hcclor. 

THE  Gods  deliberate  about  the  redcivplion  of  Heeler's 

holy.    Jupiter  fends  Thetis  to  Achilles  to  difpofe  him 

for  the  refloring  it^  and  Iris  to  Priahiy  to  encourags 

him  to  go  in  perfon,  and  treat  for  it.    The  cldking^ 

noiimthjinnding  the  rejnonfrances   of  his    queen, 

makes  ready  for  the  journey,    to  nxhich  he  is  encou^ 

raged  by  an  omen  from  Jupiter,  He  fets  forth  in  his 

chariot y  ivith  a  ivaggon  loaded  muithprefents  under 

the  charge  of  Idee  us  the  herald.      Mercury  defends 

in  ihefl?ape  of  a  young  man,   and  CondaCis  him   to 

the  pavilion  of  Achilles.     Their  converfition  on  tha 

ivay.      Priam  finds  Achilles  at  his  table,  cnfs  hint- 

flfat  his  feet,  and  begs  for  the  body  of  his  fon  ;  A' 

chilles,    moved  luith  cornpajjhn,  grants  his  requefi^ 

detains  him  one  nioht  in  his  tent,  and  the  next  nior- 

o 

ning  fends  him  home  nxith  the  body  :  the  Trojans  run 
out  to  i}:eet  him.  The  lamentations  of  Andromache , 
H  scuba,  and  Helen, 'iSjil'h  the  folemt'liiics  of  the  fu- 
neral. 

I  he  time  of  twelve  dsys  is  employed  in  this  hoolyixhils 
the  body  cf  Heclo-r  lies  in  the  tent  of  Achilles.  And 
as  many  more  ars  fpcnt  in  the  truce  alio^xedfor 
his  interment.  The  fce7ie  is  partly  in  Achilles' s 
camp,  and  partly  in  Troy, 


N 


OW  from  the  finlfa'd  games  the  Grecian  band 
Seek  their  black  iliip?,  and  clear  th.e  croudcd  flrand; 
V  0  L.  IV.  V 
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All  ftretch'd  at  eafe  the  genial  banquet  (hare. 

And  pleafiiig  {lumbers  quiet  all  their  care. 

Not  fo  Achilles  t  he,  to  giief  r^fign'd,  J 

His  friend's  dear  image  prefent  to  his  mind, 

Takes  his  fad  couch,   more  unobferv'd  to  weep, 

Nor  taflcs  the  gifts  of  all-compofing  fleep. 

Reftlefs  he  roll'd  around    his  weary  bed. 

And  all  his  foul  on  his  Patroclus  fed:  lO 

The  form  Co  pleafing,  and  the  heart  fo  kind, 

T'hat  youthful  vigour,  and  that  manly  mind, 

"What  toils  they  fhar'd,  what  martial  works  they  wrought, 

"What  feas  they  meafur'd,  and  what  fields  they  fought ; 

V.  14-  IVhat  fcas  they  meafur'dy  etc.]  There  is  fome- 
thin^  very  noble  in  thefe  fentiments  of  Achilles  :  he  does 
not  recollecft  any  foft  moments,  any  tenderncfles  that 
iiad  pafTed  between  him  and  Patroclus,  but  he  revolves 
the  many  difficulties,  the  toils  by  land,  and  the  dangers 
by  fea,  in  which  they  had  been  companions:  thus  the 
poet  on  all  occalions  admirably  fullains  the  charade r  of 
Achilles ;  when  he  played  upon  the  harp  in  the  ninth 
book,  he  fung  the  atcbievements  of  kings ;  and  in  this 
place  there  Is  an  air  of  greatnefs  In  his  very  (brrows  :  A- 
chilles  is  as  much  a  hero  vv^hen  he  weeps,  as  when  he 
ilghts. 

This  pafiage  in  Homer  has  not  efcaped  the  cenfure 
oT  Plato,  who  thought  it  a  dimmution  to  his  charadler 
to  be  thus  tranfported  with  grief;  but  the  objedion  will 
vanifh,  if  we  remember  that  all  the  paflions  of  Achilles 
nre  in  the  extreme  ;  his  nature  is  violent,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  outrage  to  his  general  charadler  to  have 
reprefented  l-im  as  mourning  moderately  for  his  friend. 
Plato  fpoke  more  "like  a  philofopher  than  a  critic  when 
iie  blamed  the  behaviour  -cf  Achilles  as  unmanly  thefe 
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All  pad  before  him  in  remembrance  dear,  1 5 

Thougiit  follows  tliought,  and  tear  fiicceeds  to  tear. 

And  now  fiipine,  now  prone,  the  hero  lay. 

Now  fhifts  his  fide,  impatient  for  the  daj*^ : 

Then  flai  ting  up,  difconfolate  he  goes 

AVide  on  the  lonely  beach  to  vent  his  woes,  20 

There  as  the  foiitary  mourner  raves, 

The  ruddy  morning  rifes  o'er  the  waves  : 

Soon  as  itrofe,  his  furious  deeds  he  join'd ; 

The  charriot  flies,  and  He(ftor  trails  behind. 

And  thrice  Patroclus  !  round  thy  monument  25 

Was  Hedlor  dragg'd,  then  hurry'd  to  the  tent. 

There  fleep  at  lafl  o'ercomes  the  hero's  eyes : 

While  foul  in  duft  th'  unhonour'd  carcafe  lies, 

Rut  not  deferted  by  the  pitying  fides. 

For  Phoebus  watch*d  it  with  fuperior  care,  30 

Prcferv'd  from  gaping  wounds,  and  tainting  air; 

tears  would  have  ill  become  Plato,  but  they  are  grace- 
ful in  Achilles. 

■  Befides,  there  is  fomething  very  inftrudive  in  this 
whole  reprefentation,  it  Ihews  us  the  power  of  a  fincere 
friendfhip,  and  foftens  and  recommends  the  character 
of  Achilles ;  the  violence  he  ufed  towards  his  ertemy  is 
alleviated  by  the  fincerity  he  exprefTes  towards  his  friend ; 
he  is  a  terrible  enemy,  but  an  amiable  fnend. 

V.  30.  For  Phcs-bus  nvatch'diti  tic.'}  Euftatliius  fays^ 
that  by  this  fhield  of  Apollo  are  meant  the  clcuds  that 
are  drawn  up  by  the  beams  of  the  fun,  whFch  cooling 
and  qualifying  the  fultrinefs  of  the  air,  preferved  tlie 
body  trorn  decay :  but  perhaps  the  poet  had  fomething 
farther  in  his  e^e  when  he  introduced  Apollo  upon  tin's 
occalion;   Apollo  is  a  phyfician  and  the  God  of  niedi- 

U2 
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And  ignominious  as  it  fwept  the  field,  - 
Spread  o'er  the  facred  corfe  his  golden  fhield, 
Ail  heav'n  was  mov'd,   and  Hermes  will'd  to  go 
By  ftealth  to  fnatch  him  from  th'  infulting  foe  :  35 

But  Neptune  this,  and  Pallas  this  denies 
And  th' unrelenting  emprefs  of  the  fkies: 

caments  ;  if  therefore  Aceilles  ufed  any  arts  to  preferve 
Hedor  from  decay,  that  he  might  be  able  the  longer  to 
infult  his  remains,  Apollo  may  properly  be  faid  to  prote^; 
it  with  his  JEgis. 

V.  36.  But  N'plune  thisy  and  Pallas  this  denies ^^ 
tt  is  v/ith  excellent  art  that  the  poet  carries  on  this  part  of 
ihe  poem  :  he  fhews  that  he  could  have  contrived  ano- 
ther way  to  recover  the  body  of  Hedor,  but  as  a  God 
is  never  to  be  introduced  but  when  human  means  fail> 
lie  rejeds  the  interpoGtlon  of  IVTercary,  makes  ufe  of  or- 
dinary methods,  and  Priam  redeems  his  fon :  this  gives 
on  air  of  probability  to  the  relation,  at  the  flime  time 
that  it  advances  the  glory  of  Achilles ;  for  the  greateft 
of  his  enen-Jes  labours  to  purchafe  his  favour,  tlie  gods 
lioli  a  confultation,  and  a  king  becomes  his  fuppliant. 
Eufiathius. 

Thofe  feven lines,  from  KXV'l'oii  ^  ar^ivsTxcv  to  Mx^' 
>.a<ryyjjv  kMys-tvytv,  have  been  thought  fpurius  by  fome  of 
the  ancients  :  they  judged  it  as  an  indecency  that  the 
gcddcfs  of  wifdom  and  Achilles  Hiould  be  equally  inexo- 
rable ;  and  that  is  was  below  the  majtfiy  of  the  gods  to 
be  faid  to  fteal.  Befides,  fay  they,  had  Homer  been 
fxqualntef  with  the  judgment  of  Paris,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  mentioned  it  before  this  time  in  his 
poem,  and  confcqucntly  that  ftory  was  of  a  later  inven- 
tion: and  Ariibrchus  affirms  diat  Max>^acvvy)  is  a  more 
modern  word,  and  never  known  before  the  time  of  He- 
fiod,  who  ufes  it  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  daughters  of 
Prsetus  J  and  adds,  diat  it  is  appropriated  to  fignify  the 
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E'er  fince  tliat  day  implacable  to  Troy, 

What  time  young  Paris,  fimple  ftiepherd  boy. 

Won  by  deftrudive  luft  (reward  obfcene)  40 

Their  charms  rejefled  for  the  Cyprian  queen. 

But  when  the  tenth  celeftial  morning  broke ; 

To  heav'n  afTembled,  thus  Apollo  fpoke. 

Unpitying  pow'rs  !  how  oft  each  hqly  fane 
Has  Hedor  ting'd  with  blood  of  vidims  flam  ?  4  » 

incontinence  of  woman,  and  cannot  be  at  all  applied  to 
men  :  therefore  others  read  the  hi\  ve.th, 

Thefe  objections  are  entirely  gathered  from  Euflathius  % 
to  whicii  we  may  add,  that  iMacrobius  feenjs  to  liave 
been  one  of  thofe  who  rejeifred  thefe  vcrfes^  fince  he  af- 
firms that  our  author  never  mentions  the  iLidament  of 
Paris.  1 1  may  be  anfvvered,  that  the  filenct  of  Homer 
m  the  foregoing  part  of  the  poem,  as  to  the  judgment 
of  Paas,  is  no  argument  that  he  was  ignorant  of  that  ffo- 
ry :  perhaps  he  might  think  it  moll:  proper  to  unfold  the 
eaufe  of  the  defli  ucflion  of  Troy  in  the  conclufion  of  the 
llias  ;  that  the  reader  feeing  the  wrong  done,  and  the  pu- 
niiliment  of  that  wrong  immediately  f4)llowing,  miglit  ac- 
knowledge the  juflice  of  it. 

The  fame  reafon  will  be  an  anfwsr  to  the  objedion 
relating  to  the  an ?^er  of  Pallas  :   Vs'ifdom  cannot  be  fa-- 
tisfied  without  judice,   and  confequently  Pallas  ought 
nor.  to  ceafe  from  refentrnent,  till  Troy  has  fuifered  the 
deferts  of  her  crimes. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  objeftion  about   the  word 

Mi^x,>^oo-Cyn  is  of  any  weight ;  the  date  of  words  is  utterly 

uncertain,  and  as.  no  one  has  been  able  to  determine  the 

Hges  of  Homer  and  Heiiod,  fo   neither  can  any  perfoa 

be  a:Tlircd  that  iucli  words  were  not  in  life  in  Honv.-r's-: 

days. 

V  ^ 
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And  can  ye  ftlll  his  cold  remains  puifue  ? 

Still  grudge  his  body  to  the  Trojans  view  I 

Deny  to  conlbrt,  mother,  fon,  and  fire. 

The  lad:  fad  honours  of  a  fun'ral  fire  ? 

Is  then  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care  t  50 

That  iron  heart,  inflexibly  fevere ; 

A  lion,  not  a  man,  who  flaughters  wide 

in  flrength  of  rage  and  impotence  of  pride. 

Who  hades  to  murder  with  a  lavage  joy. 

Invades  around,  and  breathes  but  to  deftroy.  55 

Shame  is  not  of  his  foul ;  nor  underllood. 

The  greatefl  evil  and  the  greateft  good. 

^tUl  for  one  lofs  he  rages  unrefign'd. 

Repugnant  to  the  lot  of  all  mankind  ; 

To  lofe  a  fliend,  a  brother,  or  a  fon,  60 

Heav'n  dooms  each  mortal,  and  its  will  is  done  : 

A  while  they  forrow,  then  difmlfs  their  care ; 

Fate  gives  the  wound,  and  man  is  born  to  bear. 

But  this  iniatiate  the  commlilion  giv'n 

By  fate,  e^cceeds;  and  tempts  the  wrath  ofheav'n:    6^ 

V.  52.  ^^  /'"<?«,  »of  a  man^  etc.]]  This  is  a  very  for- 
mal condemnation  of  the  morals  of  Achilles,  which  Ho- 
mer puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  God.  One  m.ay  fee  from 
this  alone  that  he  was  far  from  defigning  his  hero  a  vir- 
tuous characf^er  ;  yet  the  poet  artfully  introduces  Apollo 
in  the  midll:  of  his  reproaches,  intermingling  the  hero's 
praifes  v/ith  his  blemifhes  :  Brave  though  be  be^  etc. 
Thus  what  is  the  real  m.erit  of  Achilles  is  didinguiflied 
from  what  is  blameable  in  his  charadler,  and  we  fee  A- 
pollo  or  the  God  of  wifdom,  Is  no  lels  impartial  than 
juft  in  his  rcprefentation  of  Achilles, 
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Lo  how  his  rage  diihoneH:  drags  along 
He(5lor's  dead  earth  infenfible  of  wrong  ! 
Brave  tho'  he  be,  yet  by  no  reafon  aw'd. 
He  violates  the  laws  of  man  and  God. 

If  equal  honours  by  the  partial  fides  70 

Are  doonrd  both  heroes,  (Junothus  replies) 
If  Thetis'  fon  rnuft  no  dilHndion  know. 
Then  hear,  ye  Gods  !  the  patron  of  the  bow. 
But  Hedlor  only  boa(ts  a  mortal  claim  \ 
His  birth  deriving  from  a  mortal  dame :  75 

Achilles  of  your  own  aethereal  race 
Springs  from  a  Goddefs  by  a  man's  embrace ; 
(A  Goddefs  by  ourfelf  to  Peleus  giv'n, 
A  man  divine,  and  chofen  friend  of  heav'n.) 
To  grace  thofe  nuptials,  from  the  bright  abode       -  80 
Yourfelves  were  prefent;  where  this  minfirel-God 
{  Well  pleas 'd  to  fhare  the  fealt)  amid  tlie  quire 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful  lyre. 

Then  thus  thethund'rer  checks  th' imperial  dame:  ^ 
Let  not  thy  wrath  the  court  of  heav  n  inflame ;       y  S^ 
Their  merits,  not  their  honours,  are  the  fame.        J 
But  mine,  and  ev'ry  God'i  peculiar  grace 
Heaor  defei-ves,  of  all  the  Trojan  race : 
Still  on  our  fhrines  his  grateful  off 'rings  lay, 
(The  only  honours  men  to  Gods  can  pay)  90 

Nor  ever  from  our  fmoaking  altar  ceaft 
The  pure  libation,  and  the  holy  feafh 
Howe'er  by  ftealth  to  fnatch  the  corfe  away. 
We  will  not :  Thetis  guards  it  night  and  day. 
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But  hafte,  and  fummon  to  our  courts  above  9- 

The  azure  queen ;  let  her  perfuafion  move 
Her  furious  fon  from  Priam  to  receive 
The  profferM  ranfom,  and  the  corfe  to  leave. 

He  added  not ;  and  Iris  from  the  fides, 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  on  the  meffage  flies,  iCa> 

Meteorous  the  face  of  Ocean  fweeps, 
Refulgent  gliding  o'er  the  fable  deeps. 
Between  where  Samos  wide  his  forefts  fpreads, 
And  rocky  Imbrus  lifts  its  pointed  heads, 
Down  plung'd  the  maid  ;  the  parted  waves  refbund^  10^ 
She  plung'd,  and  inilant  fhot  the  dark  profound. 
As  bearing  death  in  the  fallacious  bait 
From  the  bent  angle  finks  the  leaden  weight  j 
So  paft  the  Goddefs  thro'  the  clofing  wave. 
Where  Theris  forrow'd  in  her  fecret  cave :  IIO 

There  plac'd  amidfl  her  melancholy  train 
(The  blue-hair'd  fift.^rs  of  the  facred  main) 
P^nfive  fhe  fate,  revolving  fates  to  come. 
And  wept  her  godlike  fon's  approaching  doom, 

V.  114.  Arid  miept  her  godlike  fori' s  approaching 
doofn,']  Thefe  words  are  very  artfully  inferted  by  the 
poet.  The  poet  could  not  proceed  to  the  death  of  A- 
chilles  without  breaking  the  adion  ;  and  therefore  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  concerning  the  fate  of 
this  great  man,  he  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  his  life 
draws  to  a  period,  and  as  it  were  celebrates  his  funeral 
before  his  death. 

Such  circumftanccs  as  thefe  greatly  raife  the  chara(5ler 
of  Achilles ;  he  is  fo  truly  valiant,  that  though  he  knows 
he  muft  fall  before  Troy,  yet  he  docs  not  abitain  froni 
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Then  thus  the  Goddefs  of  the  painted  bow.         1 1 5 
Arife,  0  Thetis  !  from  thy  feats  below, 
'Tis  Jove  that  calls.     And  why  (the  dame  replies) 
Calls  Jove  his  Thetis  to  the  hated  (16.QS  ? 
Sad  object  as  I  am  for  heav'nly  fight ! 
Ah  may  my  forrows  ever  fliun  the  light !  120 

Howe'er  be  heav'n's  almighty  fire  obey'd 

She  fpake,  and  veil'd  her  head  in  fable  fliade. 
Which,  flowing  lon^,  her  graceful  perfon  clad ; 
And  forth  fhe  pac'd,  majeltically  fad. 

Then  thro'  the  world  of  waters,  they  repair         12  J 
(The  way  fair  Iris  led)  to  upper  air. 
The  deeps  dividing,  o'er  the  coaft  they  riie. 
And  touch  with  momentary  flight  the  fldes. 
There  in  the  light'nings  blaze  the  fire  they  found. 
And  all  the  Gods  in  fliining  fynod  round.  13  O 

Thetis  approach'd  with  anguifh  in  her  face, 
(Minerva  rifing,  gave  the  mourner  place) 

the  war,  but  couragiouHy  meets  his  death :  and  here  I 
think  it  proper  to  infert  an  obfervation  that  ought  to  have 
been  made  before,  which  is,  that  .^ichilles  did  not  know 
that  Hedor  was  to  fall  by  his  hand ;  if  he  had  known  it, 
where  v/ould  have  been  the  mighty  courage  in  engaging 
him  in  a  fmgle  combate,  in  which  he  was  fure  to  con- 
quer ?  The  contrary  of  this  is  evident  from  the  words  of 
Achilles  to  He^or  juft  before  the  combate. 


.^^^  ■!  Uplv  y    H  iTi^av  yg  Triff-cvrcc 

Aif^ccrog  oicoK  «g)5sf,  etc, 

/  ivi//  7nake  no  compass  nvitA  thse,  fays  Achilles ,  hut 
one  of  us  fhallfalL 
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Ev'n  Juno  lought  her  forrows  to  confole, 
And  offer'd  from  her  hand  die  nedar  bowi : 
Shetalied,  and  refign'd  it :  Then  began  135- 

Thefacred  fire  of  Gods  and  mortal  man: 

Thou  cora'ft,  fair  Thetis,  but  u  ith  grief  o'ercaft, 
Maternal  forrows  long,  ah  long  to  lafl ! 
SuiEce,  we  know  and  we  partake  thy  cares  : 
But  yield  to  fate,  and  hear  what  Jove  declares,       140 
Nine  days  are  pad,  fince  all  the  court  above 
in  Hedor's  caufe  have  mov*d  the  ear  of  Jove ; 


V.  141.  Nine  day i  arepaft.fince  all ths  court  alovey 
etc.]  It  may  be  thought  that  fo  many  interpofitions  of 
the  gods,  fach  meflages  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  down 
to  the  feas,  are  needlefs  machines;  and  it  may  be  ima- 
gined that  it  is  an  offence  againft  probability  that  fo  ma- 
ny deities  Should  be  employed  to  pacify  Achilles  :  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  poet  conducts  this  whole  affair 
widi  admirable  judgment.  The  poem  is  now  almoft  at 
the  conclufion,  and  Achilles  is  to  pafs  from  a  (late  of  anc 
almoft  inexorable  refentment  to  a  (late  of  perfect  tranquil- 
lity; fuch  a  change  could  not  be  brought  about  by  hu- 
man means  ;  Achilles  is  too  ftubborn  to  obey  any  thin^ 
Icfs  than  a  God  :  this  is  evident  from  his  rejecting  the 
perfuafion  of  the  whole  Grecian  army  to  return  to  the 
battle  :  fo  that  it  appears  that  this  machinery  was  necef- 
fary,  and  confequently  a  beauty  to  the  poem. 

It  may  be  farther  added,  that  thefe  feveral  incidents 
proceed  from  Jupiter :  it  is  by  his  appointment  that  fo 
many  gods  are  employed  to  attend  Achilles.  By  thefe 
means  Jupiter  fuliiis  the  promife  mentioned  in  the  firfl 
book,  of  honouring  the  fon  of  Thetis,  and  Homer  excel- 
lently fudains  his  chara^^^er  by  reprefentuig  the  ine^ora- 
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'Twas  voted,  Hermes  from  \us  godlike  foe 

By  ftealth  fliould  bear  him,  but  we  will'd  not  fo  : 

We  tvilJ,  thy  Ton  himfelf  the  corfe  refbre,  14  j 

And  to  his  conquefl  add  this  glory  more. 

Then  hye  thee  to  him,  and  our  mandate  bear ; 

Tell  him  he  tempts  the  wrath  of  heav'n  too  far : 

Nor  let  him  more  (our  anger  if  he  dread) 

Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  the  ficred  dead :  1 50 

But  yield  to  ranfoni  and  the  father's  pray'r. 

The  mournfal  father  Iris  fhall  prepare. 

With  gifts  to  fue ;  and  offer  to  his  hands 

Whate'er  his  honour  asks,  or  heart  demands. 

His  word  the  fiiver-footed  queen  attends,  j^^ 

And  from  Olympus'  fnowy  top  defcends 
Arriv'd,  flie  heard  the  voice  of  loud  lament. 
And  echoing  groans  tliat  fhook  the  lofty  tent. 
His  friends  prepare  the  vidim ,  and  difpofe 
Repafl:  unheeded,  Vv'hile  he  vents  his  woes.  160 

The  Goddefs  feats  her  by  her  penfivc  fon, 
She  prefi:  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun. 

ble  Achilles  as  not  parting  with  the  body  of  his  mortal 
enemy,  but  by  the  immediate  command  of  Jupiter, 

If  die  poet  had  conduded  thefe  incidents  merely  by 
human  means,  or  fuppofed  Achilles  to  reftore  the  body 
of  He<5tor  entirely  out  of  compafiion,  the  draught  had 
been  unnatural,  becaiife  unlike  Achilles :  fuch  a  violence 
of  temper  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  ordinary  mediods. 
Befides,  he  has  made  ufe  of  the  properefl  perfonages  to 
carry  on  the  affair ;  for  who  cowld  be  fuppofed  to  1:  ive 
fo  great  an  influence  upon  Achilles  as  his  own  mother, 
"^vho  is  a  geddeis  ? 
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How  long,  unhappy  !   (hall  thy  forrows  flow  ! 
And  thy  heart  wade  with  Hfe-confuming  woe  ? 
Mindlefs  of  fjod,  or  love  whofe  pleafing  reign  165 

Soothes  weary  Hfe,  and  foftens  human  pain. 
O  fhatch  the  moments  yet  within  thy  pow'r. 
Nor  long  to  Hve,  indulge  the  am*rous  hour ! 

# 

V.  164.  y^^ci  thy  heart  *wafie  iviih  life- con  fuming 
•u;0(?,3  This  expreiEcn  in  the  original  is  very  particular. 
Were  it  to  be  tranflated  literally,  it  muft  be  rendered, 
how  long  wilt  thou  eat^  or  prey  upon  thy  oivn  heart  by 
thefe  forrows  ?  And  it  feems  that  it  was  a  common  way 
of  exprefling  a  deep  forrow  ;  and  Pythagoras  ufes  it  in 
this  fenfe,  ^>)  ItrS/etv  kx^^'ccv^  that  is,  grieve  not  excef- 
fively,  let  not  forrow  make  too  great  an  impreflion  upon 
thy  heart.     Euftathius. 

V.  168. Indulge  the  avCroui  hour  /]  The  anci- 
ents (fays  Euilathius)  reje(5led  thefe  verfes  becaufe  of  the 
indecent  idea  they  convey :  the  goddefs  in  plain  terms 
advifes  Achilles  to  go  to  bed  to  his  miftrefs,  and  tells  him 
a  woman  will  be  a  comfort.  The  good  bifhop  is  of  o- 
pinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  reje61:ed,  but  the  reafon  he 
gives  is  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  Thetis  :  foldiers,  fiys 
he,  have  moreoccafion  for  fomethingto  ftrengthen  them- 
ielves  with,  than  for  women  :  and  this  Is  the  reafon,  con- 
tinues he,  why  wreftlers  are  forbid  all  commerce  with 
that  fex  during  the  whole  time  of  their  exercifc. 

Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflas  endeavours  to  juftify  Ho- 
mer by  o1)ferving  that  this  advice  of  Theiis  was  not  given 
him  to  Induce  him  to  any  wantonnefs,  but  was  intended 
to  indulge  a  .nobler  paflion,  his  defire  of  glory:  fhe  ad- 
vifes him  to  go  to  that  captive  who  was  reltored  to  him 
in  a  public  manner  to  fatisfy  his  honour :  to  that  cnp- 
tive,  tlie  detention  of  whom  had  been  fo  great  a  punlfh- 
ment  to  tlie  whole  Grecian  army.  And  therefore  Thetis 

ufes 
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Lo  !  Jove  himfelf  (tor  Jove's  coj-nniand  I  bear) 
Forbids  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  lieav^n  too  far,  170 

ufes  a  verv  proper  motive  to  comfbi-t  her  Ton,  by  advi- 
fing  him  to  gratify  at  once  both  his  love  and  his  glory. 

Plutarch  iias  Hkewife  laboured  in  Homer's  jufiificatioii ; 
he  obferves  that  the  poet  has  fet  tlie  pi(5ture  of  Achilles 
in  this  place  in  a  very  fair  and  (trong  point  of  hght ; 
though  Achilles  had  fo  lately  received  his  beloved  Brifeis 
from  the  hands  of  Agamemnon  ;  though  he  knew  that 
his  own  life  drew  to  a  fudden  period  ;  yet  the  hero  pre- 
vails over  the  lover,  and  he  does  not  halie  to  indulge 
his  love  :  he  dees  not  lament  Patroclus  like  a  common 
man  by  negleding  the  duties  of  life,  but  heabftains  from 
all  pleafure  by  an  excels  of  forrow,  and  the  love  of  his 
miltrefs  is  loft  in  that  of  his  friend. 

Tiiis  obfervaticn  excellently  juflifics  Achilles,  in  not 
indulging  hinifelf  with  the  company  of  liis  miltrefs :  the 
hero  mdeed  prevails  fo  much  over  the  lover,  that  Thetis 
thinks  herfelf  obliged  to  recall  Brifeis  to  his  memor3''. 
Yet  iliil  the  indecency  remains.  All  that  can  be  faid 
in  favour  of  Thetis  is,  tJiat  llie  was  mother  10  Achiiles, 
and  confequentiy  might  take  the  greater  freedom  with 
her  fon. 

Madam  Dacier  difiiproves  of  both  the  former  obfer- 
vations:  Ihe  has  recourfe  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  a 
practice  between  Achilles  and  Brifeis  ;  and  becaufe  fucli 
commerces  in  thofe  times  were  reputed  honelt,  therefore 
(he  thinks  the  advice  was  decent :  ihe  married  ladies  are 
obliged  to  her  for  this  obfervadon,  and  1  hope  all  tender 
mothers,  when  their  fons  are  afHidted,  will  advife  them 
to  comfort  themfelves  in  diis  manner. 

In  ihort,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  pafTage  outrages 
decency  ;  and  it  is  a  fign  of  lome  weaknefs  to  have  fo 
much  occafion  of  juflilkauon.  Indeed  the  v-hoJe  paf- 
fage  is  capable  of  a  ferious  conftrudion,  andofiucu  a 
fenfe  as  a  mother  might  exprefs  to  a  fon  with  decency  2 
and  then  it  will  rua  thus,  "  Why  art  thois,  my  fun, 

V  o  L.  IV.  X 
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No  longer  then  (his  fury  if  thou  dread) 

Detain  the  relics  of  great  Heiflor  dead  ; 

Nor  vent  on  fenfelefs  earth  thy  vengeance  vain. 

But  yield  to  ranfom,  and  reflore  the  flain. 

To  whom  Achilles:  be  the  ranf 3m  giv'n,  175 

And  we  flibmit,  fince  fuch  the  will  of  heav'n. 

"While  thus  they  commun'd,  from  th'  Olympian  bow'rs 
Jove  orders  Iris  to  the  Trojan  tow'rs. 
Hafte,  winged  Goddefs  !  to  the  facred  town, 
And  urge  her  monarch  to  redeem  his  fon  ;  1 80 

Alone,  the  Ilian  ramparts  let  him  leave. 
And  bear  v/hat  (tern  Achilles  may  receive : 
Alone,  for  fo  we  will :  no  Trojan  near  ; 
Except  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care. 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand,  19^ 

.    May  the  flow  mules  and  fun'ral  car  command. 
Nor  let  him  death,  nor  let  him  danger  dread. 
Safe  thro'  the  foe  by  our  prote^flion  led : 


"  thus  afrii(5led  ?  "V^'hy  thus  refigned  to  forrow  ?  Can 
*'  neither  fleep  nor  love  divert  5^0 u  ?  Short  is  thy  date 
'*  of  life,  {pend  it  not  all  in  weeping,  but  allow  fome 
**  part  of  it  to  love  and  pleafure  !"  but  fhll  the  indecency 
lies  in  the  manner  of  the  exprefTion,  which  muft  be  al- 
lowed tobealmoftobfcene,  (forTjch  is  the  word/xjcryjcr^* 
mifceri.)  All  that  can  be  faid  in  defence  of  it  is,  that  as 
we  are  not  competent  judges  of  what  ideas  words  might 
carry  in  Homer's  time,  fo  we  ouglit  not  intirely  to  con- 
demn him,  bccaufe  it  is  polfible  the  expreflion  might  not 
iound  fo  indecently  in  ancient,  as  in  modern  ears. 
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Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  fliall  convey, 

Guard  of  his  lite,  and  partner  of  his  way.  190 

Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  felf  fiiall  fpare 

His  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair  : 

V.  189.  Him  Hennss  io  Achilles  Jl? all  convcy.~\  The 
intervention  of  IMerciuy  v/as  very  neccllary  at  this  tiine, 
and  by  it  the  poet  not  only  gives  an  air  of  probability 
to  the  relation,  but  alfo  pays  a  complement  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  Grecians :  they  kept  fo  ftricfi:  a  guard  that 
nothing  but  a  God  could  pafs  unobferved;  this  highly 
recommends  their  military  difcipline ;  and  Priam  not  be- 
ing able  to  carry  the  ranfom  without  a  chariot,  it  vvfould 
have  been  an  offence  againft  probability  to  have  fuppofed 
him  able  to  have  paffed  all  die  guards  of  the  army  in  his 
chariot,  without  the  ailiftance  of  fome  deity  :  Horace  had 
this  pafTage  in  his  viev/,  ode  tlic  10th  of  the  firft  book, 

Iniqiia  Trojs  ccijlra  fcfollit, 

V.  191.  Achilles^ felf  0^' all  fpare 

His  age^  nor  touch  one  ''ue?ierabU'  hair^  etc.J 
It  is  obfervable  that  every  word  here  is  a  negative, 
ii^g^yv,  ccc-xoiroj,  aAiT^j^r^a;  Achiiles  is  fdli  {<:i  angry  that 
Jupiter  cannot  fay  he  is  wife,  judicious,  and  merciful  ; 
he  only  commands  him  negatively,  and  barely  fays  he  is 
not  a  madman,  nor  perveriely  wicked. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  the  ancients,  fliys  Euftathius, 
that  all  the  caufes  of  the  fins  of  man  are  included  in 
thofe  three  words  :  man  offends  either  out  of  ignorance, 
and  then  he  is  oc^f'^oy  ;  or  through  inadvcrtcncyji*  then  he 
is  i<rx67»-05  ;  or  wilfully  and  maiicioufly,  and  then  he  is 
uXii-^^Mv.  So  that,  this  defcription  agrees  very  well 
V\idi  the  prefent  difpofition  of  Achilles ;  he  is  not  k^pe^^Vy 
becaufejiis  rcfentmert  begins  to  abate  ;  he  is  not  «cr;co7roj, 
bccaufe  his   mother  has   given  him  inllruiftions  ;  nor 
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Some  thought  there  niuH:  be,  in  a  foul  fo  brave, : 
Some  kafQ  of  duty,  fome  dcfire  to  fave. 

Then  down  her  bow  the  winged  Iris  drives:         195 
And  fwift  at  Priam's  mournful  court  arrives  • 
"W^here  the  fad  fons  befide  their  fadicr's  throne 
Sate  bath'd  in  tears,  and  anfwer'd  groan  with  groan. 
And  all  amidfl  them  lay  the  hoary  fire, 
(Sad  fcene  of  woe  f)  His  face  his  wrapt  attire  2C0 

aXirijum,  becaufe  he  will  not  ^offend  againit  the  inj unc- 
tions of  Jupiter. 

V.  19^.  Tie  'winged  Iris  flies y  etcj  Monf.  Rapin  has 
been  very  free  upon  this  pafTage,  where  fo  many  ma- 
chines are  made  ufe  of,  to  caufe  Pnam  to  obtain  the 
body  of  Heftor  from  Achilles,  "  This  father  (fays  he) 
•*  who  has  fo  much  tenderncfs  for  this  fon,  who  is  ^o 
**  fuperftitious  in  obferving  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and 
'*  faving  ihofe  precious  remains  fj-om  the  dogs  and 
•*  vultures ;  ought  not  he  to  have  thought  of  doing  this 
**  himfelf  without  being  thus  exprefly  commanded  by 
''  the  £ods  ?  Was  there  need  of  a  machine  to  make 
*'  him  remember  that  he  was  a  father  ?"  But  this  cri- 
tic intlrely  forgets  what  rendered  fuch  a  ccndu<5t  of  ab- 
folute  necefTity  ;  namely,  the  extreme  danger  and  (in  all 
j;robabir.ty)  imminent  ruin  both  of  the  king  and  (late, 
upon  Priam's  putting  himfolf  into  die  power  of  his  molt 
inveterate  enemy.  There  was  no  other  method  of  re- 
covering Ht-iflor,  and  of  difcharging  his  funeral  rites 
(which  V\'ere  looI>ed  upon  by  the  ancients  of  fo  Ingh 
importance)  and  therefore  the  mefiage  from  Jupiter  to 
encourage  Priam,  with  the  alTiflance  of  Mercury  to  con- 
duifl  him,  and  to  prepare  Achilles  to  receive  him  with 
favour,  was  far  from  impertinent :  it  was  d'fgnus  vindics 
naduSf  as  Horace  cxprcfTes  it. 

v.  200.  His  face  his  lurapt  ait  ire  coticcaVd  frojn 
JightJ^  The  poet  has  obferved  a  great  dec?n:y  in  this 
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Conceal'd  from  fight ;   with  frantic  hands  he  fpread 
A  (how'r  of  afhes  o'er  his  neck  and  head. 
From  room  to  room  his  penfire  daughters  roam  ; 
Whofe  fhrieks  and  clamours  fill  the  vaulted  dome  ; 
Mindful  of  thofe,  who,  late  their  pride  and  joy,       205 
Lie  pale  and  breathlefs  round  the  fields  of  Troy  ! 
Before  the  king  Jov's  meflenger  appears, 
And  thus  in  whifpers  greets  his  trembling  ears. 

Fear  not,  oh  father  !   no  ill  news  I  bear ; 
From  Jove  I  come,  Jove  makes  thee  (Hll  his  care  :   21a 
For  Hedor's  fake  thefe  walls  he  bids  the  leave. 
And  bear  what  frern  Achilles  may  receive; 
Alone,  for  fo  he  wills  :  no  Trojan  near, 
Except  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care^ 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand,  215 

IMay  the  flow  mules  and  fun'ral  car  command. 
Nor  fnalt  thou  death,  nor  fhalt  thou  danger  dread; 
Safe  thro'  the  foe  by  his  prcte-ition  led  j 
Thee  Hermes  to  Pelides  fliali  convey, 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  my  way.  220 

Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  felf  fhall  fpare 
Thy  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair; 

place  ;  he  was  not  able  to  exprefs  the  grief  of  this  royat 
mourner,  and  fo  covers  v;hat  he  could  not  reprefert 
From  this  pafiage  Semanthes  the  Sicyonian  painter  bor- 
rowed his  defign  in  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenla,  and  reprc- 
fents  his  Agamemnon,  as  Homer  does  his  Priam  :  JKfchv- 
.  lus  has  likcwife  imita-ced  this  place,  and  draws  his  Niobc 
■exadtly  after  the  manner  of  Homer.     Eui'lathius. 
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Some  thought  there  muft  be,  in  a  foul  fo  bj-ave, 
Some  fenfe  of  duty,  feme  defire  to  fave. 

She  fpoke,  and  vanifh'd.     Priam  bids  prepare      225- 
His  gentle  mules,  and  harnefs  to  the  car ; 
There,  for  the  gifts,  a  polifh'd  caflcet  lay : 
His  pious  fons  the  king*s  command  obey. 
Then  part:  the  monarch  to  his  bridal  room, 
Where  cedar-beams  the  lofty  roofs  perfume,  230 

And  where  the  treafures  of  his  empire  lay ; 
Then  call'd  his  queen,  and  thus  began  to  fay. 

Unhappy  confort  of  a  king  dillreft ; 
Partake  the  troubles  of  thy  hufband's  breaft  : 
I  faw  defcend  the  meifenger  of  Jove,  235 

Who  bids  me  try  Achilles'  mind  to  move ; 
Forfake  thefe  ramparts,  and  with  gifts  obtain 
The  corps  of  Hedlor,  at  yon*  navy  flain. 
Tell  me  thy  thought :  my  heart  impels  to  go 
Thro'  hofHle  camps,  and  bears  me  to  the  foe.  240 

The  hoary  monarch  thus.     Her  piercing  cries 
Sad  Hecuba  renews,  and  then  replies. 
Ah  !  whither  wanders  thy  diflemper'd  mind  ^ 
And  where  the  prudence  now  that  aw*d  mankind  ? 
Thro'  Phrygia  once,  and  foreign  regions  known,       24; 
Now  all  confas'd,  diftraded,  overthrown  ! 
Singly  to  pafs  thro'  boils  of  foes  !  to  face 
(O  heart  of  ftcel  I)  the  rnurd'rer  of  thy  race ! 
To  view  that  deatliful  eye,  and  wander  o'er 
Thofe  hands,  yet  red  with  Hedor's  noble  gore  \      sjo 
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Alas  !  my  lord  !  he  knows  not  how  to  fpare. 
And  what  his  mercy,  thy  flain  Tons  declare ; 
So  brave  !  fo  many  fall'n  !  to  calm  his  rage 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age. 

No pent  in  this  fad  palace,  let  us  give  255 

To  grief,  the  wretched  days  we  have  to  live. 

Still,  (till  for  Hedor  let  our  forrows  flow. 

Born  to  his  own,  and  to  his  parents  woe  ! 

Doom'd  from  the  hour  his  lucklefs  life  begun, 

To  dogs,  to  vultures,  and  to  Ptleus'  fon  !  260 

Oh  i  in  his  deareft  blood  might  I  allay 

My  rage,  and  thefe  barbarities  repay  ! 

For  ah  !  could  Hcdor  merit  thus  ?  whofe  breath 

Expir'd  not  meanly,  in  unadive  death  : 

He  pour'd  his  lateft  blood  in  manly  nght,  265 

And  fell  a  hero  iq  his  country's  right. 

Seek  not  to  Ihy  me,  nor  my  foul  affright 
With  words  of  omen,  like  a  bird  of  night ; 
(Reply 'd  unmov'd  the  venerable  man) 
'Tis  heav'n  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain.     270 

V.  26s '  He  poured  his  latejl  blood  in  manly  fights 

Arid  fell  a  hero ^]    This  whole  difcourfe 

of  Hecuba  is  exceedingly  natural,  'iat  aggravates  tlie  fea- 
tures of  Achilles,  and  foftens  thofe  of  He<flor :  her  an- 
ger blinds  her  fo  much,  that  fhe  can  fee  nothing  great  in 
Achilles,  and  her  fondnefs  fo  much,  tliat  fhe  can  difcern 
no  defeds  in  Hedor.  Thus  fhe  draws  Achilles  in  the 
fierceft  colours,  like  a  Barbarian,  and  calls  him  ay.A7y><; : 
but  at  the  fame  time  forgets  that  He^or  ever  fled  from 
Achilles,  and  in  the  original  diredly  tells  us  that  be  knenv 
not  kG<w  to  fear  i  or  ho'w  tofy. 
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Had  any  mortal  voice  thMnjun'ftion  laid. 

Nor  augur,  prieft,  or  feer  had  been  obey'd. 

A  prefent  Goddefs  brought  the  high  command^ 

I  faw,  I  heard  her,  and  the  word  fliall  (land. 

I  go,  ye  Gods  !  obedient  to  your  call :  37 > 

If  in  yon*  camp  your  pow'rs  have  doom'd  my  fall, 

Content By  the  fame  hand  let  me  expire  f 

Add  to  the  (laughter'd  fon  the  wretched  fire  ! 

One  cold  embrace  at  leafl:  m.ay  be  allowed ^ 

And  my  lad  tears  flow  mingled  with  his  blood !       2S9 

From  forth  his  open'd  (lores,  this  faid,  he  drew 
Twelve  coftly  carpets  of  refulgent  hue. 
As  many  veils,  as  many  mantles  told, 
And  twelve  fair  veils  and  garments  fliff  with  geld. 
Two  tripods  next,  and  twice  two  chargers  fliine,      285 
"With  ten  pure  talents  from  the  richeH:  mine ; 
And  laft  a  large  well  labour'd  bowl  had  place, 
(The  pledge  of  treaties  once  with  friendly  Thrace) 
Seem.'d  all  too  mean  the  (lores  he  could  emplo}'-. 
For  one  laft  look  to  buy  him  back  to  Troy  I  290 

LrO  !  the  fad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain. 
Around  him  furious  drives  his  menial  train : 


v.  291.  Lo  /  the  fad  father^  etc^  This  behaviour  of 
Priam  is  very  natural  to  a  perfon  in  his  circumflances: 
the  iofs  of  his  favourite  fon  makes  fo  deep  an  impref- 
fion  upon  his  fpirits,  that  he  Is  incapable  of  c6nfoIatIon ; 
he  is  difpleafed  with  every  body  ;  he  is  angry  he  knows 
not  v/hy  ;  the  diforder  and  hurry  of  his  fpirits  make 
him  break  out  into  paflionate  exprefTicns,  and  thofe  ex- 
preilions  are  contained  in  fhort  periods,  very  natural  to 
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In  vain  each  Have  with  duteous  care  attends, 

Each  office  hurts  him,  and  each  face  olTends. 

What  make  ye  here?  officious  crouds  !  (he  eiies)    295 

Kence  I  nor  obtrude  your  anguilh  on  my  eyes. 

Have  ye  no  griefs  at  home,  to  fix  ye  there; 

Am  I  the  only  obje^ft  of  defpair  ? 

men  in  anger,  who  give  not  therafelves  leifure  to  exprefs 
their  ftntiments  at  full  length  :  it  is  from  the  fame  paf- 
fion  that  Priam,  in>  the  fecond  fpeech,  treats  all  his  fons 
with  the  utmoft  indignity,  calls  them  gluttons,  dancers, 
and  flatterers.  Euitathius  very  jullly  remarks,  that  he 
had  Paris  particularly  in  his  eye ;  but  his  anger  makes 
him  transfer  tint  charader  to  the  reft  of  his  chiidien_,  not 
being  calm  enough  to  make  a  diftmdion  between  the  ia- 
nocent  and  guilty. 

That  paflage  where  he  runs  into  the  praifes  of  JFTedlor, 
is  particularly  natural :  his  concern  and  fondnefs  make 
him  as  extravagant  in  the  commendation  of  him,  as  in 
the  difparagement  of  his  other  fons :  they  are  lefs  than 
mortals,  he  more  than  man.     Rapin  has  cenfured  this 
anger  of  Priam  as  a  breach  of  the  manners,  and  fays  he 
might  have  fhewn  himfelf  a  father,  otherv/ife  than  by 
this  ufage  of  his  children.     But  whoever  confiders  his 
circumfrances,  will  judge  after  anodier  manner.     Priam 
after  having  been  the  moft  wealthy,  moft  powerful  and 
formidable  monarch   of  Afia,   becomes  all  at  once  the 
moft  raiferable  of  men  ;  he  lofes  in  lefs  than  eight  days 
the  beft  of  his  army,  and  a  great  number  of  virtuous 
fons;  he  lofes  the  braveft  of  theni  all,  his  glory  and  his 
defence,  the  gallant  He<Slor.     This  laft  blew  links  him 
quite,  and  changes  him  fo  much,  that  he  is  no  longer 
the  fame  :  he  becomes  impatient,  frantic,  unreafonable  i 
the  terrible  effect  of  ill  fortune  !   whoever  has  the  leaft 
infight  into  n^iture,  muft  admire  fo  fine  a  pidure  of  the 
force  of  adverfity  on  an  unhappy  old  man. 
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Am  I  become  my  people's  common  fliow. 

Set  up  by  Jove  your  fpedacle  of  woe  ?  300 

No  you  muft  feel  him  too ;  youifelves  muft  fall ; 

The  fame  ftem  God  to  ruin  gives  j^ou  all  : 

Nor  is  great  He€lor  lofl  by  me  alone  ; 

Your  fole  defence,  your  guardian  pow'r  is  gone  ! 

I  fee  your  blood  the  lields  of  Phrygia  drown,  30^ 

I  lee  the  ruins  of  your  fmoaking  town  1 

Oh  fend  me,  Gods  !  ere  that  fad  day  fhall  come, 

A  willing  ghod  to  Pluto's  dreary  dome  ! 

He  fail;,  and  feebly  drives  his  friends  away  t 
The  forrowlng  friends  his  frantic  rage  obey.  310 

Next  on  his  fons  his  erring  fury  falls, 
Polites,  Paris,  Agathon,  he  calls, 
His  threats  Deiphobus  and  Dius  hear, 
Hippothous,  Pammon,  Helenus  the  feer. 
And  gen'rous  Antiphon  :  for  yet  thefe  nine  3  J5 

Surviv'd,  fad  relics  of  his  numVous  line. 

Inglorious  fons  of  an  unhappy  fire  ! 
Why  did  not  all  in  He<5tor's  caufe  expire  ? 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  my  braved  oifspring  flain. 
You,  the  difgrace  of  Priam's  houfe,  remain  !  320 

Meflor  tlie  brave,  reno\\Ti'd  in  ranks  of  war. 
With  Troilus,  dreadful  on  his  rufliing  car, 


V.  313.  Deiphobus  and  Dius, '2  It  has  been  a  difpute 
whether  ATog  or  'Ayavog,  in  v,  251.  was  a  proper  name  : 
but  Pherecydes  (fays  Euftathius)  determines  it,  and  af- 
fures  us  that  Dios  was  a  fpurious  fon  of  Priam. 
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And  lafl:  great  Hector,  more  than  man  divine, 

For  fare  he  feein'd  not  of  terrellrial  line  ! 

All  thofe  relentlefs  Mars  untimely  flew,  325 

And  left  nie  thefe,  a  foft  and  fervile  crew, 

Whofe  days  the  feaft  and  wanton  dance  employ, 

Gluttons  and  fiatt'rers,  the  contempt  of  Troy  ! 

Why  teach  ye  not,  my  rapid  wheels  to  run, 

And  fpeed  my  journey  to  redeem  my  fon  ?  ^^O 

The  fons  their  father's  wretched  age  revere. 
Forgive  his  anger,  and  produce  the  car. 
High  on  the  feat  the  cabinet  they  bind  : 
The  new-made  car  with  folid  beauty  fhin'd ; 
Box  was  the  yoke,  embofl  with  coftly  pains,  225 

And  hung  with  ringlets  to  receive  tiie  reins ; 
Nine  cubits  long  the  traces  fwept  the  ground; 
Thefe  to  the  chariot's  polifli'd  pole  they  bound 
Then  lix'd  a  ring  the  running  reins  to  guide. 
And  clofe  beneath  the  gather'd  ends  were  ty'd.       540 
Next  with  the  gifts  {the  price  of  Heclor  flain) 
The  fad  attendants  load  the  groaning  wain  : 
Lafl:  to  the  yoke  the  well- match 'd  mules  tliey  bring, 
(The  gift  of  Myfia  to  the  Trojan  king.) 
But  the  fair  horfes,  long  his  darling  care,  34^ 

Himfeif  receiv'd,  and  harnefs'dto  his  car: 

V.  342.  The  fad  attendants  load  the  groaning  ivain.'\ 
It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  to  the  reader,  to  avoid  confu- 
fion,  that  two  cars  are  here  prepared ;  the  one  drawn 
by  mules,  to  carry  the  prefentS;  and  to  bring  back  the 
body  of  Hedor ;  the  other  drawn  by  horfes,  in  which 
the  herald  and  Priam  rode.     Euftathius. 
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Grlev'd  as  he  was,  he  not  this  task  denyVi  ; 

The  hoary  herald  help'd  him  at  his  fide. 

While  careful  thefe  the  gentle  cotirfers  join'-d, 

-Sad  Hecuba  approach 'd  \vith  anxious  nrind  ;  350 

A  golden  bowl  that  fbam'd  with  fragrant  wine, 

(Libation  deftin'd  to  the  powV  divine) 

Held  in  her  right,  before  the  deeds  flie  rtands. 

And  thus  configns  it  to  the  monarch's  hands. 

Take  this,  and  pour  to  Jove ;  that  fafe  from  harms,  3^5 
His  grace  reil:ore  thee  to  our  roof,  and  arras. 
Since  viclor  of  thy  fears,  and  flighting  mine, 
Heav'n,  or  thy  foul,  infpire  this  bold  defign ; 
Pray  to  that  God,  who  high  on  Ida's  brow 
Surveys  thy  defolated  realms  below,  360 

His  winged  meffenger  to  fend  from  high. 
And  lead  thy  way  with  heav'nly  augury  ; 
Let  the  ftrong  fov'reign  of  the  plumy  race 
TowV  on  the  right  of  yon'  sethereal  fpace. 
That  fign  beheld,  and  ftrengthen'd  from  above,       36? 
Boldly  purfue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jov-e ; 
But  if  tlie  God  his  augury  denies, 
Supprefs  thy  impulfe,  nor  rcjed  advice. 

'Tis  juft  (faid  Priam)  to  the  lire  above 
To  raife  our  hand-c,  for  who  fo  good  as  Jove  ?         37^ 
He  fpoke,  and  bad  th'attendent  handmaid  bring 
The  purefl:  water  of  the  living  fpring : 
(Her  ready  hsrds  the  ew'r  and  bafon  held) 
Then  took  tlie  golden  cup  his  queen  had  iili'd ; 

On 
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On  the  mid  pavement  pours  the  lofy  wine,  375 

Uplifts  his  eyes,  and  calls  the  pow'r  divine. 

O  firit,  and  greatefl !   heav'n  s  iuiperial  lord  ! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  ador'd  ! 
To  (lern  Achilles  now  dire<51:  my  ways, 
And  teach  him  mercy  when  a  father  prays.  380 

If  fuch  thy  will,  difpatch  from  yonder  (liy 
Thy  facred  bird,  celeftial  augury  I 
Let  the  ftrong  fov'reign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tow'r  on  the  right  of  yon'  aethereal  fpace  : 
So  fhall  thy  fuppliant,  ftrengthen'd  from  above,         385 
Fearlefs  purfae  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove. 

Jove  heard  his  pray'r,  and  from  the  throne  on  high 
Difpatcii'd  his  bird,  celeftial  augury  ! 
The  fwift-wing'd  chafer  of  the  feather'd  game. 
And  known  to  Gods  by  Percnos' lofty  name.  390 

Wide,  as  appears  fome  palace-gate  difplay'd, 
i)0  broad,  his  pinions  ftretch'd  their  ai'iiplc  fliade, 
As  ftooping  dexter  with  refounding  wings 
Th'  imperial  bird  defcends  in  airy  'rings. 

V.  377.  OfirJ},  and  greatefl'!  etc.]]  Eudathius  ob- 
ferves,  tliat  there  is  not  one  inflance  in  the  whole  llias 
of  any  praj^er  that  was  juftly  preferred,  that  failed  of 
fuccefs.  This  proceeding  of  Hon:>er*s  is  very  judicious, 
and  anfwers  exadly  to  the  true  end  of  poetry,  which  is 
to  pleafe  and  inftrud.  Thus  Priam  prays  that  Achilles 
may  ceafe  his  wrath,  and  compaffioTiate  his  miferies  ;  and 
Jupiter  grants  his  requeft:  the  unfortunate  king  obtains 
compafllon,  and  in  his  moft  inveterate  enemy  finds  ^ 
friend. 

V  o  L,  IV.  Y 
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A  dawn  of  joy  in  ev'ry  hce  appears :  "  39^ 

The  mourning  matron  dries  her  timVous  tears. 
Swift  on  his  car  th'  impatient  monarcli  fprung ; 
The  brazen  portal  in  his  paiTage  rung. 
The  mules  preceding  draw  the  loaded  wain, 
Charg'd  with  the  gifts  :  Idaeus  holds  the  rein  :         400 
The  king  himfelf  his  gentle  fteeds  controuls, 
And  thro'  furrounding  friends  the  chariot  rolls. 
On  his  flow  wheels  the  following  people  wait. 
Mourn  at  each  ftep,  and  give  him  up  tcfate ; 
With  hands  uplifted,  eye  him  as  he  paft,  40^ 

And  gaze  upon  him  as  they  gaz'd  their  lad. 
Now  foreward  fares  the  father  on  his  way. 
Thro' the  lone  fields,  and  back  to  Ilion  they. 
Great  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  crofi:  the  plain, 
And  felt  the  woes  of  miferable  man,  4TO 

Then  thus  to  Hermes.     Thou  whofe  conf^ant  cares 
"Still  Riccour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayVs ; 
Behold  an  t)bje(fc  to  thy  charge  confign'd. 
If  ever  pity  touch 'd  thee  for  mankind. 
Go,  guard  the  lire ;  th'  obferving  foe  prevent,  41^- 

And  fafe  conduct  him  tO  Achilles' tent. 

The  God  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds. 
And  mounts  inctimbent  on  the  wings  of  winds, 

V.  417.  T/)e  defer ipt ion  of  Mo'rcury.']  A  man  muft 
have  no  tafte  for  poetry  that  does  not  admire  this  fn- 
blime  defcription  :  Virgil  has  tranflated  it  almofl  verba- 
tim in  the  4th  book  of  the  ^fincis,  v.  24Q. 

'^'-^'^IIU  patri:  mag7ii  parcre  parahat  ' 

Jvi^erio^  el  priminn  pcdibia  talaria  ^ecli' 
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That  high  thro'  fields  of  air  his  flight  fuftain. 

O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boiuidlefs  main  :  420 

Then  grafps  the  wand  that  caufes  fleep  to  fly. 

Or  in  foft  ilumbers  feals  the  wakeful  eye ; 

Thus  arm'd,  fwift  Hermes  fteers  his  airy  way. 

And  ftoops  on  Hellcfpont's  refounding  fea. 

A  beauteous  youth,  majeftic  and  divine,  425 

He  feem'd;  fair  ofTspring  of  fome  princely  line  ! 

Aureoy  qate  fuhlimem  alis.>Jtve  aquorafupra, 
Seu  t  err  am  rapido  parite^  cum  Jlamine  portant* 
Turn  virgam  capit,  hac  animus  Hie  evocat  orco 
PallenteSy  alias  fub  ttijiia  tar  tar  a  miitit ;. 
Dat  Jomnos,  adimUquey  et  lumina  morte  rejjgnat. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  v/hich  is  more  excellent,  the 
copy,  or  the  original:  Mercury  appears  in  both  pi-iiures 
with  equal  majefty  ;  and  the  Roman  drefs  becomes  him, 
as  well  as  the  Grecian.  Virgil  has  added  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth,  and  the  whole  fixth  line,  to  Homer,  which 
makes  it  ftill  more  full  and  majeftical. 

Give  me  leave  to  produce  a  pafTage  out  of  Milton  o£ 
near  afhaity  with  thefe  lines  above,  which  is  not  inferior 
to  Homer  or  Virgil :  it  is  the  defcription  of  the  defcent 
of  an  angel. 

•  DovjK  thither y  prone  in  flight 
Hejpeeds»  and  thro'  the  vaji  athereal  fky 
Sails  htnveen  nvcrlds  and^vcrlds  ;  imthjleady  ^.vjyigi 
JVoix}  on  the  polar  'winds  f  then  ivi/h  quick  fsrce 
IVinno'ws  the  buxom  air  >m  "i 

Of  beaming  funny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head ;  nor  lefs  his  locks  behind 
Jllufrious,  en  his  Jhculders  fledg''d  njjith  fwings^ 

Lay  waving  round, etc. 

Y  2 
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Now  twilight  veil'd  the  glaring  face  of  day, 

And  clad  the  dufky  fields  in  fober  gray ; 

What  time  the  herald  and  the  hoary  king  / 

Their  chariots  flopping,  at  the  filver  fpring  450 

That  circling  Ilus'  ancient  marble  flows, 

Allow'd  their  mules  and  fleeds  a  fhort  repofe. 

Thro'  the  dim  fhade  the  herald  firfl  efpies 

A  man's  approach,  and  thus  to  Priam  cries, 

I  mark  fome  foe's  advance:  O  king !  beware  ;  435 

This  hard  adventure  claims  thy  utmoft  care : 

For  much  I  fear,  deflruv5tion  hovers  nigh : 

Our  ftate  alks  counfel;  is  it  befl  to  fly  ? 

Or,  old  and  helplefs,  at  his  feet  to  fall, 

(Two  wretched  fuppliants)  and  for  mercy  call  ?       440 


V.  427.  N01M  twilight  veiV  d  the  glaring  face  of  day  ^ 
The  poet  by   fuch  intimations  as  thefe  recalls  to  our 
minds  the  exacfl  time  which  Priam  takes  up  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Achilles  :  he  fet  out  in  the  evening;  and  by  the 
time  that  he  had  reached  the  tomb  of  lius,  it  was  grown 
fbmewhat  dark,   which  fhews  diat  this  tomb  flood  at 
fbme  diflance  from   the  city :   here  Mercury  meets  him 
and  when  it  was  quite  dark,  guides  him  into  the  prefence 
of  Achilles.     By  thefe  methods  we  miy  difcover   how 
exadly  the  poet  preferves  the  unities  of  time  and  place, 
and  he  allots  fpace   fufHcient  for  the  a<5lions   which  he 
defcribes,    and  yet   does  not  croud  more  incidents  into 
any  interval  of  time  than  may  be  executed  in  as  much 
as  he  allows  :  thus  it  being  improbable  diat  fo  flubborn 
a  man  as  Achilles  fhould  relent  in  a  few  moments,   the 
poet  allows  a  whole  night  for  this  affair,  fb  that  Priam 
has  leifure  enough  to  go  and  rectum,  and  time  enough 
remaining  to  perfuade  Achilles. 
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Th'affiiaed  monarch  fiiiver'd  with  defpair; 
Pale  grew  his  face,  and  upright  ftood  his  hair ; 
Sunk  was  his  heart ;  his  colour  went  and  came ; 
A  fudden  trembling  fliook  liis  aged  frame  : 
When  Hermes  greeting,  touch'd  his  royal  hand,      445 
And  gende,  thus  accofts  with  kind  demand. 

Say  whither,  father  !  when  each  mortal  fight 
Is  feal'd  in  fleep,  thou  wander'ft  thro'  die  night  ? 

V.  447.  etc.  The  fpeech  of  Mercury  to  Priam^x  I 
fiiall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  dreams  of  Euila- 
thius,  who  tells  us  that  this  fi<5lion  of  Mercury,  is  pardy 
true  and  partly  faife  :  It  is  true  that  his  father  is  old; 
for  Jupiter  is  king  of  the  whole  univerfe,  was  from  eter- 
nity, and  created  both  men  and  gods :  in  Hke  manner, 
when  Mercury  fays  he  is  the  feventh  child  of  his  father, 
Euftadiius  affirms  that  he  meant  that  there  were  fix 
planets  befides  Mercury.  Sure  it  requires  great  pains 
and  thought  to  be  fo  learnedly  abfiird  :  the  fuppofition 
which  he  makes  afterwards  is  far  more  natural.  Priam,  . 
fays  he,  might  by  chance  meet  with  one  of  the  Myrmi-. 
dons,  who  might  condud  him  unobfcrved  through  the 
camp  into  the  prefence  of  Achilles  :  and  as  the  executi- 
on of  any  wife  defign  is  afcribed  to  Pallas,  fo  may  this 
ciandeftine  enterprize  be  laid  to  be  managed  by  the  guid- 
ance of  Mercury. 

But  perhaps  this  whole  pafiage  may  be  better  explain- 
ed by  having  recourle  to  tiie  Pagan  theology  ;  it  was  an 
opinion  that  obtained  in  thofe  early  days,  that  Jupiter 
frequently  fent  fome  friendly  mefi'engers  to  prote^fl  the 
innocent,  fo  that  Homer  might  intend  to  give  his  readers 
a  ledlure  of  morality,  by  telling  us  that  this  unhappy  idng 
was  under  the  prote*ftion  of  the  gods. 

Madam  Dacier  carries  it  farther.  Homer  (fays  fhe) 
inftruvTted  by  tradition,  knew  that  God  fends  his  angels 
to  the  fuccour  of  the  affiided.     The  fcripture  is  i'cXi  of 

Y  -> 
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Why  roam  thy  mules  and  fleeds  the  plains  along. 
Thro'  Grecian  foes,  fo  num'rous  and  Co  (trong  !        450 
What  could'ft  thou  hope,  (hould  thefe  thy  treafures  view, 
Thefe,  who  with  endlefs  hate  thy  race  purfue  ? 
For  what  defence,  alas !  could'ft  thou  provide  ? 
Thyfelf  not  young,  a  weak  old  man  thy  guide. 
Yet  fuifer  not  thy  foul  to  fink  with  dread;  45 j 

From  me  no  harm  fliall  touch  thy  rev'rend  head ; 
From  Greece  I'll  guard  thee  too ;  for  in  thofe  lines 
The  living  image  of  my  father  fiiines. 

Thy  words  that  fpeak  benevolence  of  mind 
Are  true>  my  fon  1   (the  godlike  fire  rejoin 'd)  4^0 

Great  are  my  hazards ;  but  the  Gods  furvey 
My  fteps,  and  fend  thee,  guardian  of  my  way. 

examples  of  this  tnith.  The  (lory  of  Tobit  has  a  won- 
derful relation  with  this  of  Homer :  Tobit  fent  his  fon 
to  Rages,  a  city  of  Media,  to  receive  a  confiderable  fum; 
Tobias  did  not  know  the  way  ;  he  found  at  his  door  a 
young  man  clothed  with  a  majeftic  glory,  which  attra(5l- 
cd  admiration  ;  it  was  an  angel  under  the  form  of  a  man. 
This  angel  being  asked  who  he  was,  anfwered  (as  Mer- 
cury does  here)  by  a  fidlion  ;  he  faid  that  he  was  of  the 
children  of  ifrael,  that  his  name  was  Azarias,  and  that 
he  was  fon  of  Ananias.  This  angel  conduced  Tobias  in 
fafety  ;  he  gave  him  inftrudions ;  and  when  he  was  to 
receive  the  recompence  which  the  father  and  fon  offered 
him,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  took 
his  flight  towards  heaven,  and  difippeared.  Here  is  a 
great  conformity  in  the  ideas  and  in  the  ftyle ;  and  the 
example  of  cur  author  fo  long  before  Tobit,  proves,  that 
this  opinion  of  God's  fending  his  angels  to  the  aid  of  man 
was  very  common,  and  much  fpread  amongft  the  Pagans 
in  thofe  former  times.     Dacier, 
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Hail,  and  be  blefl: !  for  fcarce  of  mortal  kind 
Appear  thy  form,  thy  feature,  and  thy  mind. 

Nor  true  are  all  thy  words,  nor  erring  wide  ;.      4^  J 
(The  facred  meflenger  of  heav'n  reply'd) 
But  fay,  convey'ft  thou  thro'  the  lonely  plains 
What  yet  moft  precious  of  thy  (tore  remains. 
To  lodge  in  fafety  with  fome  friendly  hand  ? 
Prepared  perchance  to  leave  thy  native  land.  470 

Or  fly 'ft  thou  now  ?  what  hopes  can  Troy  retain  ? 
Thy  raatchlefs  fon,  her  guard  and  glory,  flain  ! 

The  king,,  alarm'd.    Say  what,  and  whence  thou  art, 
Who  fearch  the  forrows  of  a  parent's  heart, 
And  know  lb  well  how  godlike  Hedor  dy*d  ?  47  S 

Thus  Priam  fpoke,  and  Hermes  thus  reply'd. 

You  tempt  me,  father,  and  with  pity  touch : 
On  this  fad  fubjedt  you  enquire  too  much. 
Oft'  have  thofe  eyes  that  godlike  Hedor  viev/'d 
la  glorious  fight  with  Grecian  blood  embru'd  :  480 

I  faw  him,  when  like  Jove  his  flames  he  tofl 
On  thoufand  fhips,  and  wither'd  half  a  hofl : 
3  faWj  but  help'd  not :  fiern  Achilles'  ire 
Forbad  affiftance,  and  enjoy'd  the  lire. 
For  him  I  ferve,   of  Myrmidonian  race  ;  485 

One  (hip  convey'd  us  from  our  native  place ; 
Polytflor  is  my  fire,  an  honour'd  name. 
Old  like  thyfelf,  and  not  unknown  to  fame ; 
Of  fev'n  his  fons  by  whom  the  lot  was  caft 
To  ferve  our  prince,  it  fell  on  me,  the  lafl.  490 
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To  watch  this  quarter  my  adventure  falls, 

For  with  the  morn  the  Greeks  attack  your  walls; 

Sleeplels  they  fit,  impatient  to  engage, 

And  fcarce  their  rulers  check  their  martial  rage. 

If  then  thou  art  of  ftern  Pelides  train,  -  495" 

(The  mournful  monarch  thus  rejoin'd  again) 
Ah  tell  me  truly,  where,  oh  !  where  are  laid 
My  fon's  dear  relics  ?  what  befalls  him  dead  ? 
Have  dogs  difmember'd  on  the  naked  plains, 
Or  yet  unmangled  reft  his  cold  remains  ?  50O 

O  farour'd  of  the  skies  !  (thus  anfwer'd  then 
The  pow'r  that  mediates  between  Gods  and  men) 
Nor  dogs  nor  vultures  have  thy  Heftor  rent, 
But  whole  he  lies,  negledled  in  the  tent : 
This  the  twelfth  ev'ning  fince  he  refted  there,.         505 
Untouch'd  by  wor/ns,  untainted  by  the  air.. 
Still  as  Aurora's  ruddy  beam  is  fpread. 
Round  his  friend's  tomb  Achilles  drags  the  dead: 
Yet  undisfigur'd,  or  in  limb  or  face, 
All  frefh  he  lies,  with  ev'ry  living  grace,  5  j  o 

Majeflical  in  death !  no  ftains  are  found 
O'er  all  the  corfe,  and  clos'd  is  ev'ry  wound ; 
(Tho'  many  a  wound  they  gave)  fonie  heav'nly  care. 
Some  hand  divine,  preferves  him  ever  fair: 
Or  all  the  hoft  of  heav'n,  to  whom  he  led  cjc 

A  life  fo  grateful,  ftill  regard  him  dead. 

Thus  fpoke  to  Priam  the  celeiHal  guide, 
And  joyful  thus  the  royal  lire  reply'd. 


4^ 
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Blefl:  is  the  man  who  pays  the  Gods  above  > 

The  conftant  tribute  of  refped  and  love  !  5 20  f 

Thofe  who  inhabit  the  Olympian  bow'r 

My  fon  forgot  not,  in  exalted  pow'r  ; 

And  heav'n,  that  ev'ry  virtue  bears  in  mind, 

Ev'n  to  the  afhes  of  the  juft,  is  kind. 

But  thou,  oh  gen'rous  youth  !  this  goblet  take,        525 

A  pledge  of  gratitude  for  Heftoi's  fake; 

And  while  the  fav'ring  Gods  our  (teps  furvey, 

Safe  to  Pelides'  tent  condudl  my  way. 

To  whom  the  latent  God.     O  king  forbear 
To  tempt  my  youth,  for  apt  is  youth  to  err:  5:30 

But  can  I,  abfent  from  my  prince's  fight, 
Take  gifts  in  fecret,  that  muft  fhun  the  light  ? 

V.  519.  Bleji  is  the  mar:,  etc]  Homer  now  begins, 
after  a  beautiful  and  long  fable,  to  give  the  moral  of  it, 
and  difplay  his  poetical  juftice  in  rewards  and  pvmifh- 
ments  :  thus  Hedor  fought  in  a  bad  cafe,  and  there- 
fore futfers  in  the  defence  of  it ;  but  becaufe  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  obedient  to  the  gods  in  other  refpeds, 
his  very  remains  become  the  care  of  heaven. 

I  think  it  necefTary  to  take  notice  to  the  reader,  that 
nothicg  is  more  admirable  than  the  conduct  of  flomer 
throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  refpefl  to  morality.  He 
juftifies  the  charader  of  Horace, 

•———^lidptilckrutni  quidturpe^  quid  utiles  quid  non, 
Plenius  et  melius  Cbryfippo  et  Cratitore  did  I. 

If  the  reader  does  not  obferve  the  morality  of  the 
Ilias,  he  lofes  half,  and  the  nobler  part  of  its  beauty : 
he  reads  it  as  a  common  romance,  and  mifbikes  the 
chief  aim  of  it,  which  is  to  inftrud. 

V.  531.  Bui  can  /,  abfent t  etc.]    In  the  original  of 
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What  fronr  our  mailer's  intVefl:  tlius  we  draw. 

Is  but  a  licens'd  theft  that  'fcapes  the  law. 

RefpeifHng  him,  my  foul  abjures  di'  offence ;  53^ 

And  as  the  cruue,  I  dread  the  confequence. 

Thee,  far  as  Argos,  pleas'd  I  could  convey : 

Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way. 

On  thee  attend,  thy  fafety  to  maintain. 

O'er  pathlefs  forefb,  or  the  roring  main.  540 

He  faid,  then  took  the  chariot  at  a  bound. 
And  fnatch'd  the  reins,  and  whirl'd  the  lafh  around : 
Before  th'  infpiring  God  that  urg'd  them  on, 
The  courfers  i?y,  uith  fpirit  not  their  own. 
And  now  they  reach 'd  the  naval  walls,  and  found     545 
The  guards  repafHng,  while  the  bowls  go  round ; 
On  thefe  the  virtue  of  his  wand  he  tries, 
And  pours  deep  flumber  on  their  watchful  eyes-: 
Then  heav'd  the  maffy  gates,  remov'd  the  bars. 
And  o'er  the  trenches  led  the  rolling  cars,  55^ 

Unfeen,  thro'  all  the  hoflile  camp  they  went. 
And  now  approach'd  Pelides'  lofty  tent. 


this  place  (which  I  have  paraphrafed  a  little)  the  word 
:ZvXtviiv  is  remarkable.  Priam  offers  Mercury  (whom 
he  looks  upon  as  a  foldier  of  Achilles)  a  prefent,  which 
he  refufes  becaufe  his  prince  is  ignorant  of  it :  this  pre- 
fent he  calls  a  dire6l  i/)cff  or  robbery  ;  which  may  lliew 
us  how  flri^t  the  notions  of  juftice  were  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  when  if  a  prince's  fervant  received  any  prefent 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  mafter,  he  was  efteem'd  a 
thief  and  a  robber.     Euftathius . 
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Of  fir  the  roof  was  rais'd,  and  cover'd  o'er 

With  reeds  collected  from  the  marfliy  fhore  ; 

And,  fenc'd  with  palifades,  a  hall  of  (late,  555 

(The  work  of  foldiers)  where  the  hero  fate. 

V.  553.  Of  fir  the  roofivas  rais''d.~\  I  have  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  obfervations  defcribed  the  method  of  en- 
camping ufed  by  the  Grecians  :  the  reader  has  here  a 
full  and  exatft  defcription  of  the  tent  of  Achilles :  this 
royal  pavilion  was  built  v.  ith  long  palifadoes  made  of  fir : 
the  top  of  it  covered  with  reeds,  and  the  mfide  was  di- 
vided into  feveral  apartments :  thus  Achilles  had  his 
«vA»)  fiiyuXn,  or  large  hall,  and  behind  it  were  lodging 
rooms.  So  In  the  ninth  book  Phoenix  has  a  bed  prepar- 
ed for  him  in  one  apartment,  Patroclus  has  another  for 
himfelf  and  his  captive  Iphis,  and  Achilles  has  a  third  for 
himfelf  and  his  miftrefs  Diomeda  «* 

But  we  muft  not  imagine  that  the  other  Myrcnidons 
had  tents  of  the  hke  dimenfions  :  they  were,  as  Euilz- 
thius  obferves,  inferior  to  this  royal  one  of  Achilles : 
which  indeed  is  no  better  than  an  hovel,  yet  agrees  very 
well  with  the  duties  of  a  foldier,  and  the  fimplicity  of 
thofe  early  times. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  fuch  fixed  tents  were  not  ufed 
by  the  Grecians  in  their  common  marches,  but  only  du- 
ring the  time  of  fieges,  when  their  long  fky  in  one  place 
made  it  neceffary  to  build  fuch  tents  as  are  here  defcri- 
bed ;  at  other  times  they  lay  like  Diomed  in  the  tenth 
book,  in  the  open  air,  their  fpearsf binding  upright,  to  be 
ready  upon  any  alarnv,  and  with  the  hides  ofbeaft.-J 
Ipread  on  the  ground,  inflsadof  a  bed. 

It  is  worthy  obfer\'ation,  that  Homer  even  upon  fb 

trivial  an  occafion  as  the  defcrlbing  the  tent  of  Achilles, 

takes  an  opportunity  to  (hew  the  fuperior  >  trength  of  his 

hero ;  and  tells  us  that  three  men  could  fcarce  open  the 

door  of  Iiis  p?.7ilion,  but  Achilles  could  open  it  alone. 
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Large  was  the  door,  whofe  well-compadled  ftrength 

A  Tolid  pine-tree  barr'd,  of  wond'rous  length  ; 

Scarce  three  ftrong  Greeks  could  lift  Its  mighty  weight, 

But  great  Achilles  iingly  clos'd  the  gate,  560 

This  Hermes  (fuch  the  pow'r  of  Gods)  fet  w  ide  ; 

Then  fwift  alighted  the  ccleflial  guide. 

And  thus,  reveai'd — Hear,  prince  I  and  underfland 

Thou  ow'ft  thy  guidance  to  no  mortal  hand : 

Hermes  I  am,  defcended  from  above,  565 

The  king  of  arts,  the  mefTcnger  of  Jov^ 

Farewell :  to  fliun  Achilles'  fight  I  fly ; 

Uncommon  are  fuch  favours  of  the  flcy, 

Nor  {land  confeft  to  frail  mortality. 

Now  fearlefs  enter,  and  prefer  thy  pray'rs;  5-70 

Adjure  him  by  his  father's  filver  hairs, 

V.  569.  Nor  Jland  confeft  to  frail  f?wrtnUty.'\  Eufla- 
thius  thinks  it  was  from  this  maxim,  that  the  princes  of 
the  eaft  alTumed  that  air  of  majefly  which  feparates  them 
from  the  fight  of  their  fubjefls;  but  I  fhould  rather  be- 
lieve that  Homer  copied  this  after  the  originals,  from 
fome  kings  of  his  time  :  it  not  being  unlikely  that  this 
pohcy  is  very  ancient,     Dacier 

V.  5:71.  Adjure  him  by  his  father,  etc.]     Euflathius 
obferves  that  Priam  does  not  intirely  follow  the  infl-ruc- 
tions  of  Mercury,  but  only  calls  to  his  remembrance  his 
aged  father  Peleus  ;  and  this  was  judicioufly  done  by 
Priam:   for  what  motive  to  compalTion  could  arife  from 
tlie  mention  of  Thetis,   who  was  a  goddefs,  and  incap- 
able of  misfortune  ?   Or  how  could  Neoptoiemus  be  any 
inrlucement  to  make  Achilles  pity  Priam,  when   at  the 
fame  time  he  flouridied  in  thegreateftprofperity  ?  there-  ■ 
fore  Priam  only  mentions  liis  father  Peleus,  who,  like 
him,  ftood  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  was 

liable 
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His  fon,  his  mother  !  urge  him  to  bedow 
^A'hatever  pity  that  ilerD  heart  can  know. 

Thus  having  laid,  he  vanidiM  from  his  eyes, 
And  in  a  moment  lliot  into  the  fides  :    .  ^y^ 

The  king,  confirm'd  from  heav'n,  alighted  there. 
And  left  his  aged  herald  on  the  car. 
\Vith  folenm  pace  thro'  various  rooms  he  went, 
Jlnd  found  Achilles  in  his  inner  tent : 
There  fate  the  hero ;  Alcimu?  the  brave,  580 

And  great  Automedon,  attendance  gave  : 
Thefe  ferv-d  his  perfon  at  die  royal  feafi:> 
Around,  at  awful  diftance,  ftood  the  reft. 

Unfeen  by  thefe,  the  king  his  entry  mad-;  j 
And  proftrate  now  before  Achilles  laid,  585 

Sudden,  (a  venerable  fight ! )  appears  ; 
Embrac'd  his  knees,  and  bath'd  his  hands  in  tears  •; 

liable  to  the  fame  misfortunes  lie  fuffercd.  Thefe  are 
the  I  omarlcs  of  Euftathius ;  but  how  then  fliall  we  jufHfy 
Mercury,  who  gave  him  fach  improper  inftm(fl:ions  with 
relation  to  Thetis  ?  All  that  can  be  faid  in  defence  of 
the  poet  is,  that  Thetis,  though  a  goddefs,  has  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Ilias  been  dcfcribed  as  a  partner 
in  all  the  affliiftions  of  xAchilles,  and  confequently  might 
be  made  ufe  of  as  an  inducement  to  raife  the  compallion 
of  Achilles.  Priam  might  have  faid,  I  conjure  thee  by 
the  love  thou  beareft  to  thy  mother,  take  pity  on  me  ! 
for  if  fhe  who  Is  a  goddefs  would  grieve  for  the  lofs  of 
her  beloved  fon,  how  greatly  muft  the  lofs  of  Heftor 
afHIfl  the  unfortunate  Hecuba  and  Priam  ? 

V.  586.  Sudden^  {a  vemrahle  f.ght  /)  appears^  I 
fancy  tlils  interview  between  Priam  and  Achilles  would 
furniili  an  admirable  fubjea  for  a  painter,  ii\  the  furprize 

V  0  L,  IV.  z 
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Thofe  direful  hands  his  klffes  prefs'd,  embru'd 
Ev'n  with  the  beR,  the  deared  of  his  blood  ! 

As  when  a  wretch,  (who  confcious  of  his  crime,  590 
l^urfu'd  for  murder,  flies  his  native  clime) 
Jufl:  gains  fome  frontier,  breathlefs,  pale  !  amaz'd ! 
All  gaze,  all  wonder:  thus  Achilles  gaz'd  : 
Thus  ftood  th' attendants  ftupid  with  furprize ; 
All  mute,  yet  feem"d  to  queftion  with  their  eyes  :     59^ 
Each  look'd  on  other,  none  the  filence  broke, 
-Till  thus  at  laft  the  kingly  fuppliant  fpoke. 

Ah  think,  thou  favour 'd  of  the  pow'rs  diviae  ! 
Think  of  thy  father's  age,  and  pity  mine  ! 

of  Achilles,  and  the  other  fpe6lators,  the  attitude  of  Pri- 
am, and  the  forrows  in  the  countenance  of  this  unfortu- 
nate kinii. 

That  circumftance  of  Priam's  killing  the  hands  of  A- 
chilles  is  inimitably  fme ;  he  kilTed,  fays  Homer,  the 
hands  of  Achilles ;  thofe  terrible,  murderous  hands  that 
had  robbed  him  of  fo  many  fons  :  by  thcfe  two  words 
the  poet  recalls  to  our  mind  all  the  noble  adlions  perfor- 
med by  Achilles  in  the  whole  Ilias ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
ilrikes  us  with  the  utmoft  compaHion  for  this  unhappy 
king,  who  is  reduced  fo  low,  as  to  be  obliged  to  kifs  thofe 
hands  that  had  flain  his  fubjects,  and  ruined  his  kingdom 
and  family. 

V.  598,  Thefpesch  of  Priam  to  Achilles?^  The  cu- 
riofity  of  the  reader  muft  needs  be  awakened  to  know 
how  Achilles  would  behave  to  this  unfortunate  kicg;  it 
requires  all  the  art  of  the  poet  to  fufkin  the  violent 
charafter  of  Achilles,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  to  foften 
liim  into  compaiTion.  To  this  end  the  poet  ufes  no 
preamble,  but  breaks  dlredly  into  that  circumftance 
\vhich  is  rrjil  likely  to  mollify  him,  and  the  two  firft 
words  he  utters  arc,  «??(ri«j  Ucrfir.fci^  thy  fatbsr^O  A- 
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In  me,  that  father's  rev'rend  image  trace,  600 

Thofe  filver  hairs,  that  \enerable  face: 

His  trembling  limbs,  his  helplefs  peribn,  fee  ! 

In  all  my  equ;il,  but  in  mifery  ! 

Yet  now,  perhaps,  fome  turn  of  human  fate 

Expels  him  helplefs  from  his  peaceful  itate  ;  605 

Think,  from  fome  pow'rful  foe  thou  fee'il:  him  fly, 

And  beg.  protetflion  with  a  feeble  cry. 

Yet  (till  one  comfort  in  his  foul  may  rife  j 

He  hears  his  fon  ftill  lives  to  glad  his  eyes ; 

chilles,  in  me  I  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  imagin- 
ed than  this  entrance  into  his  fpeech  ;  Achilles  has  every 
where  been  defcribed  as  bearing  a  great  afle^ion  to  lus 
father,  and  by  two  words  the  poet  recalls  all  the  tende.r- 
ncfs  that  love  and  duty  can  fuggeit  to  an  affeiflionate 
fon. 

Priam  tells  Achilles,  that  Hecflor  fell  in  the  defencsr 
of  his  country:  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  was  in- 
ferted  accidentally:  it  could  not  fail  of  having  a  very 
good  effedt  upon  Achilles,  not  only  as  one  brave  man 
naturally  loves  another,  but  as  it  implies  that  Hctftor  had 
no  particular  enmity  againlt  Achilles,  but  that  though  he 
fought  agiiind  him,  it  was  in  defence  of  his  country.' 

The  reader  will  obferve  that  Priam  repeats  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fpeech,  and  recalls  his  father  to  his  memory 
in  the  conclufion  of  it.  This  is  done  with  great  judg- 
ment ;  the  poet  takes  care  to  enforce  his  petition  with, 
the  ftrcngeft  motive,  and  leaves  it  frefh  upon  his  memo* 
ry ;  and  pollibly  Priam  might  perceive  that  the  mention 
of  his  father  lud  made  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  Achil- 
les than  any  other  part  oi  his  petition,  therefore  w  hile 
the  mind  of  Achilles  dwells  upon  it,  he  again  fets  him 
before  his  imagination  by  this  repetition,  and  foftens  him 
into  compalTion. 

Z  2 
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And  hearing  ftill  may  hope,  a  better  day  6ro 

May  fend  him  thee,  to  chafe  that  foe  away. 
No  comfort  to  my  griefs,  no  hopes  remain. 
The  bed,  the  braved  of  my  fons  are  flaio  ! 
Yet  what  a  race ;  ere  Greece  to  Ilion  came. 
The  pledge  of  many  a  lov'd,  and  loving  dame :  6i  5 

JNineieen  one  mother  bore — Dead,  all  are  dead ! 
How  oft',  alas !  has  wretched  Priam  bled  ? 
Still  one  was  left,  their  lofs  to  recompenfe ; 
His  father's  hope,  his  country's  laft  defence. 
Him  too  thy  rage  has  flain  !  beneath  thy  fteel         620 
Unhappy  in  his  country's  caufe  he  fell  1 

For  him,  thro'hoflile  camps  I  bent  my  way, 
For  him  thus  proftrate  at  thy  feet  I  lay; 
Large  gifts  proportion 'd  to  thy  wrath  I  bear ; 
Oh  hear  the  wretched,  and  the  Gods  revere  !  62 ^ 

Think  of  thy  father,  and  this  face  behold  1 
See  him  in  me,  as  helplefs  and  as  old  ! 
Tiio'not  fo  wretched:   there  he  yields  to  me, 
The  flrfl  of  men  in  fov'reign  mifcry. 
Thus  forc'd  to  kneel,  thus  grov'ling  to  embrace       630 
The  fconrge  and  ruin  of  my  realm  and  race  : 
Suppliant  my  children's  murd'rer  to  implore, 
And  kifs  thofe  hands  yet  reeking  with  their  gore  \ 

Thcfe  words  foft  pity  in  the  chief  infpire, 
Touch'd  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  his  fire,       63^ 

v._634.  Thefe  f-coords  fofi  pity,  etc.]  We  are  no\v' 
come  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  and  confequently 
to  the  end  of  the  anger  of  Achillea :  and  Homer  has  de- 
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Then  with  his  hand  (as  proftrate  ftillhe  lay) 

The  old  man's  cheek  he  gently  turn*d  away. 

Now  each  by  turns  indulg'd  the  gufli  of  woe  ; 

And  now  the  mingled  tides  together  flow : 

This  low  on  earth,  that  gently  bending  o'er,  64CX' 

A  father  one,  and  one  a  Ton  deplore  : 

But  great  Acliilles  diff 'rent  paiTions  rend. 

And  now  his  iiire  he  mourns,  and  now  his  friend. 

Th'infedious  foftnefs  thro'  the  heroes  ran  ;         '^ 

One  univerfal  folemn  ihow'r  began ;  ^^45 

They  bore  as  heroes,  but  diey  felt  as  man.         ^* 

Satiate  at  length  with  unavailing  woes, 
From  the  high  throne  divine  Achilles  rofe  ; 
The  rev'rend  monarch  by  the  hard  he  rais'd  ; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majeitic  gaz'd,  65a' 

Not  unrelenting  :  then  ferene  began 
With  words  to  foothe  the  miferable  man. 

Alas  !  what  weight  of  anguilli  halt  thou  known  ? 
Unhappy  prince  !  thus  guardlefs  and  alone 

fcrlbed  the    abatement  of  it  with  excellent  judgment. 
We  may  liere  obferve  how  necelTary  the  condu6t  of. 
Homer  was,  in  fending  Thetis  to  prepare  her  fon  to  ufe- 
Priam  with  civility:    It  would  have  been  ill  fuited  with 
the  violent  temper  of  Achilles  to  have  ufed  Priam  with, 
lendcrnefs  without  fuch  pre -admonition  ;   nay,   the  un- 
expevTted  Hght  of  his  enemy  might  probably  have  carrieds 
him  into   violence  and  rage :   but  Homer  has  avoided 
thcfe  abfurditics;   for  Achilles  being  already  prepared, 
for  a  reconciliation,  the  mifery  of  this  venerable  prince 
naturally  melts  him  into-compaffion. 

V.  653.  Achilles' s  fpi;ech  to  Vriam?^   There  is  not  a. 

7    '' 
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To  pafs  thro'  foes,  and  thus  undaunted  face  6^S 

The  man  whofe  fury   has  deflroy'd  thy  race  ? 

Heav'n  fure  has  arm'd  thee  with  a  heart  of  iieel^ 

A  ilrength  proportion'd  to  the  woes  you  (qqL 

Rife  then :  let  reafon  mitigate  our  care : 

To  mourn,  avails  not :  man  is  born  to  bear.  66o 

Such  is,  alas  !  the  Gods  fevere  decree:     ' 

They,  only  they  are  bleft,  and  only  free. 

Two  nrns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  ftood. 

The  fource  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 

more  beautiful  pafKige  in  the  whole  llias  than  this  before 
us  :  Homer  to  flicw  that  Achilles  was  not  a  mere  foldier, 
here  draws  him  as  a  perfon  of  excellent  fenfe  and  found 
reafon :  Plato  himfelf  (who  condemns  this  paiTage) 
coiild  not  (peak  more  like  a  true  philofopher  :  and  it 
was  a  piece  of  great  judgment  thus  to  defcribe  him  ; 
for  the  reader  would  have  retained  but  a  very  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  hero  of  a  poem,  that  had  no  qualification 
but  mere  ftrength :  it  alfo  (hews  the  art  of  the  poet 
thus  to  defer  tliis  part  of  his  charader  to  the  very  con- 
ciufion  of  the  poem :  by  thefe  means  he  fixes  an  idea  of 
his  greatnefs  upon  our  minds,  and  makes  his  hero  go 
off  the  fiage  with  applaufe. 

Neither  does  he  here  afcribe  more  wifdom  to  Achilles 
than  he  might  really  be  mafler  of;  for  as  Euflathius 
obferves,  he  had  Chiron  and  Phoenix  for  his  tutors,  and 
a  goddefs  for  his  mother. 

v.  66'^.  Tivo  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne^  etc. 3  This 
is  an  admirable  allegory,  and  very  beautifully  imagined 
by  the  poet.  Plato  has  accufed  it  as  an  impiety  to  fay 
that  God  gives  evil :  but  it  feems  borrowed  from  the 
caftern  way  of  fpeaking,  and  bears  a  great  refemblance 
to  feveral  expreifions  in  fcripture:  thus  in  the  pfiilms. 
In  tbs  handofths^  Lor d there U a cup^arid hs poureth out 
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From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills,  66^ 

BlefTmss  to  thefe,  to  thofe  diftributes  ills ; 

To  mod,  he  mingles  both  :  the  wretch  decreed 

To  tafte  the  bad,  unmix'd,  is  airfl  indeed ; 

Purfu'd  by  wrongs,  by  melagre  famine  driv'n, 

He  wanders,  outcafl  both  of  earth  and  heav'n.  670 

The  liappiefi:  tafte  not  happinefs  fincere, 

But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dafh'd  with  care.  ^^ 

Who  more  than  Peleus  fhone  in  wealth  and  pow'r  ? 

What  flars  concurring  bleft:  his  natal  hour  ? 

A  realm,  a  Goddefs,  to  his  willies  giv'n,  675 

Grac'd  by  the  Gods  with  all  the  gifts  of  heav'n  ! 

One  evil  yet  o'ertakes  his  lateft  day. 

No  race  fucceeding  to  imperial  fway : 


ofihefame ;  as  for  the  dreg)  thereof,  all  the  ungodly  of 
the  earth  fjall  drink  them. 

It  was  the  cullom  of  the  Jews  to  give  condemned 
perfons  juft  before  execution,  otfev  i(r^'j^'n<T^h<i)iy  wine 
mixed  with  myrrh,  to  make  them  iefs  fenlible  oi  pain  : 
thus  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  Give frong  drink  to  him  that  is 
ready  to  perijh.  This  cuftom  was  fo  frequent  among 
the  Jews,  that  the  cup  which  was  given  him  before  ex- 
ecution, came  to  denote  death  itfelf,  as  in  that  pafPagCj 
Father,  let  this  cup  pafs  from  me. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  there  were  three  urns,  on€ 
of  good,  and  two  of  evil ;  thus  Pindar, 

'  Evy«g  Is-^Aov,  TTVif^xTx  e-yvowo 

But,  as  Euftathius  obferves,  the  word  erg^of  fhews  that 
there  were  but  two,  for  that  word  is  never  ufed  when 
more  thaa  two  are  intended. 
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An  only  Ton  I  and  he  (alas  !)  ordainM  i 

To  fall  untimely  In  a  foreign  land !  68o 

See  him,  in  Troy,  the  pious  care  decline 

Of  his  weak  age,  to  li^e  the  curfe  of  thine  ! 

Thou  too,  old  man,  ha(t  happier  days  beheld;  i 

fn  riches  once,  in  children  once  excel  I'd  ; 

Extended  Phrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign,  '^'^^5 

And  all  fair  Le(bos'  blifsful  (eats  contain, 

And  all  wide  Hellefpont's  unmeafur'd  main. 

Eut  fmce  the  God  his  hand  has  pleas-'d  to  turnj 

And  fill  thy  meafure  from  his  bitter  urn, 

AVhat  fees  the  fun,  but  haplefs  heroes  falls  ?  690 

War,  and  the  blood  of  men,  furround  thy  walls  ! 

M'hat  mud  be,  muft  be.     Bear  thy  lot,. nor  fhed 

Thefe  unavailing  forrows  o'er  the  dead ;  - 

Thou  canft  not  call  him  from  the,  Stygian,  fliore. 

But  thou,  alas  !   may 'ft  live  to  fuffer  more  !  69^ 

To  whom  the  king.     O  favour 'd  of  the  (lues  I 
Here  let  me  grow  to  earth  !  lince  Hedor  lies 
On  the  bare  beech,  depriv'd  of  obfequies. 


V.  685.  Extended  Phrygia ^  etc.]  Homer  here  gives 
us  a  piece  of  geography>  and  ihews  the  full  extent  of 
Priam's  kingdom.  Lefbos  bounded  it  on  the  fouth, 
Phrygia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Hellefpont  on  the  north. 
This  kingdom,  according  to  Strabo  in  the  13th  book, 
was  divided  in  nine  dynaftics,  who  all  depended  upon 
Piianl  as  their  king :  fo  that  what  Homer  here  relates 
of  Priam's  power  is  literally  true,  and  confirmed  by  hi- 
(lory.     Euftathius. 
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O  give  me  He6lor !  to  my  eyes  reftore 

His  corfe,  and  take  the  gifts  :  I  afli  no  more.  700 

Thou,  as  thou  may'd,  thefe  boundlefs  (lores  enjoy  ; 

Safe  may'ft  thou  fail,  and  turn  thy  wradi  from  Troy  ; 

So  fhall  thy  pity  and  forbearance  give 

A  weak  old  man  to  fee  the  light  and  live  ! 

INIove  me  no  more  (Achilles  thus  replies,  705 

While  kindling  anger  fparkled  in  his  eyes) 

V.  706.  JVhile  kindling  anger  fparkled  in  his  eyes, 2  I 
believe  every  reader  mud:  be  furprized,  as  I  confefs  I 
was,  to  fee  Achilles  fly  out  into  fo  fudden  a  pallion, 
without  any  apparent  reafon  for  it.  It  can  fcarce  be 
imagined  that  the  name  of  Hedor(as  Eurtathius  thinks) 
could  throw  him  into  fo  much  violence,  when  he  had 
heard  it  mentioned  with  patience  and  calmnefs  by  Priam 
in  this  very  conference :  efpeclally  if  we  remember  that 
Achilles  had  ai5lually  determined  to  reftore  the  body  of 
Hector  to  Priam.  I  was  therefore  very  well  pleafed  to 
find  that  the  words  in  the  original  would  bear  another  in- 
terpretation, and  fuch  a  one  as  naturally  folves  the  diffi- 
culty. The  meaning  of  the  paffage  I  fancy  may  be  this  : 
Priam  perceiving  that  his  addrefs  had  mollified  the  heart 
of  Achilles,  takes  this  opportunity  to  perfuade  him  to 
give  over  the  v/ar,  and  return  home ;  efpecially  fince  his 
anger  was  fafficiendy  fatisfitd  by  the  fall  of  He(5tor.  Im- 
mediately Achilles  takes  fire  at  his  propofal,  and  anfwers, 
*'  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  determined  10  reftore  thy 
**  fon  ?  ask  no  more,  left  I  retra6t  that  rcfolution  "  In 
this  view  we  fee  a  natural  reafon  for  the  fudden  pafTion 
of  Achilles. 

What  perhaps  may  ftrengthcn  this  conje<51:ure  is  the 
word  TT^Qi-rov ;  and  then  the  fenfc  will  run  thus ;  fince  I 
have  found  fo  much  favour  in  tliy  fight,  as  firft  to  permit 
nie  to  live,  O  wouldeft  thou  ftill  enlarge  my  happinefs, 
and  return  home  to  thy  own  country  !  etc. 


r 
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Nor  feek  by  tears  my  (teady  foul  to  bend  ; 

To  yield  thy  Hetflor  I  myfelf  intend  : 

For  know,  from  Jove  my  Goddefs -mother  came 

(Old  Ocean's  daughter,  filver-footed  dame)  710 

This  opinion  may  be  farther  eftablifiied  from  what 
follows  in  the  latter  end  of  this  interview,  where  Achilles 
aflis  Priam,  how  many  days  he  would  requeft  for  the  in- 
terment of  He(5lor  ?  Achilles  had  refufed  to  give  over 
the  war,  but  yet  confents  to  intermit  it  a  few  days ;  and 
then  the  fenfe  will  be  this  :  *'  I  will  not  confent  to  re- 
"  turn  home,  but  afli  a  time  for  a  ceflation,  and  it  (hall 
"  be  granted."  And  what  mod:  ftrongly  fpeaks  for  this 
Interpretation  is  the  anfwer  of  Priam  ;  I  ask,  fays  he,  e- 
leven  days  to  bury  my  fon,  and  then  let  the  war  com- 
mence agiiin,  (ince//  ?nujl  befo.,  eiTvi^  tt.\ce.yxv\ ;  fince  you 
neceiTitate  me  to  it ;  or  fince^you  will  notbe  perfuadedto 
leave  thefe  lliores. 

V.  706.  IVhih  kindling  anger  fparkled  in  his  eye(.'\ 
The  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  obferve  that  this  is  the  laft 
Tally  of  the  refentment  of  Achilles  ;  and  the  poet  judid- 
oujly  defcribes  him  moderating  it  by  his  own  refledtion: 
fo  that  his  reafon  now  prevails  over  his  anger,  and  the 
defign  of  the  poem  is  fally  executed. 

V.  709,  710.  For  knoiu,  fro}?t  Jove  iny  Goddefs-mo' 
ihtr  carr.er\  The  inju(Hce  of  La  Motte's  criticifm,  (who 
blames  Homer  for  reprefenting  Achilles  fo  mercenary, 
as  to  inquire  into  the  price  offered  for  Hedor's  body  be- 
fore he  would  reftore  it)  will  appear  plainly  from  this  paf- 
fage,  where  he  makes  Achilles  exprefly  fay,  it  Is  not  for 
any  other  reafon  that  he  delivers  the  body,  but  that  hea- 
ven had  dlredly  commanded  it.  The  words  are  very  full, 

— — — A<o'djv  yifZotocyfiXa^  iiXH 

*^Ot]i  Qivv  r$ihyi  doois  ItfI  vjJ*?  A;i^««yv. 
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Nor  com'ft  thou  but  by  heav'n ;  nor  com'ft  alone. 

Some  God  impels  v/Ith  courage  not  thy  own: 

No  human  hand  the  weighty  gates  unbarr'd, 

Nor  could  the  boldeft  of  our  youth  have  dar'd 

To  pafs  our  out-works,  or  elude  the  guard,  ^715 

-Ceafe  ;  left  negle(5lful  of  high  Jove's  comrnarrd 

I  ihow  thee,  king  !  thou  tread'ft  or  hoftile  Und ; 

Rcleafe  my  knees,  thy  fuppliant  arts  give  o'er, 

And  (hake  the  purpofe  of  my  foul  no  more. 

The  fire  obey'd  him,  tremblirja  and  o'er-aw'd.     6 20 
Achilles,  like  a  lion,  rufh'd  abroad  : 
Automedon  and  Alcimus  attend, 
(  Whom  moft  he  honour'd,  fince  he  loft  his  friend ; ) 
Thefe  to  unyoke  the  mules  and  horfes  went, 
And  led  the  hoary  herald  to  the  tent^  725 

Next  heap'd  on  high  the  num'rous  prefents  bear 
(Great  Hedlor's  ranfom)  from  the  polifti'd  car. 
Two  fplendid  mantles,  and  a  cai-pet  fpread. 
They  leave  ;  to  cover,  and  in  wrap  the  dead. 
Then  call  the  handmaids  with  aiTiftaat  toll  73© 

To  wafh  the  body  and  anoint  with  oil ; 
Apart  from  Priam,  left  th'  unhappy  fire 
Provok'd  to  pallion,  once  more  rouze  to  ire 
The  ftern  Pelides  ;  and  nor  facred  age 
l^or  Jove's  command,  fliould  check  the  rifing  rage,    y 
This  done,  the  garments  o'er  the  corfe  they  fpread ; 
Achilles  lifts  it  to  the  fun'ral  bed  : 
Then,  while  the  body  on  the  car  they  laid, 
lie  groans,  and   caJJs  on  Iov*d  PatrocIus*fhadc. 


3^ 
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If,  in  that  gloom  which  never  h'ght  muft  know,    740 
The  deeds  of  mortals  touch  the  ghofl:s  below: 
O  fiiend  1   forgive  me,  that  I  thus  fulfill 
(Reftoring  He(rtor)  heav'n's  unqueflion'd  will. 
The  gifts  the  father  gave,  be  ever  thine, 
To  grace  thy  manes,  and  adorn  th}'  fhrine.  745 

He  faid,  and  entering,  took  his  feat  of  (late, 
Where  full  before  him  rev'rend  Priam  fate : 
To  whom,  compps'd,  the  Godlike  chief  begun. 
Lo  !  to  thy  pray'r  reftor'd,  thy  breathlefs  fon ; 
Extended  on  the  fun'ral  couch  he  lies  ;  ^TJO- 

And  foon  as  morning  paints  the  eaftern  skies,        V- 
The  fight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes.  3 

Cut  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  ficred  night 
Demand  refe(ftion,  and  to  reft  invite  : 
Nor  thou,  O  father!  thus  confum'd  with  woe,  755 

The  common  cares  that  nourifli  life,  forego. 
Not  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once,  whofe  forrows  equall'd  thine  : 

V.  757.  Not  thus  did -Niohcy  etc.]  Achilles,  to  com- 
fort Priam,  tells  him  a  known  hiftory ;  which  was  very 
proper  to  work  this  effeft.  Niobe  had  loll:  all  her  chil- 
dren, Priam  had  fome  remaining.  Niobe's  had  been  nine 
days  extended  on  the  earth,  drowned  in  their  blood,  ia 
the  fight  of  their  people,  without  any  one  prefenting  hlm- 
felf  to  interr  them  :  Hedor  has  likewife  been  t^velve 
days,  but  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies  ;  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  no  one  has  paid  him  the  laft  duties.  The 
gods  at  laft  interred  Niobe's  children,  and  the  gods  like- 
wife  are  concerned  to  procure  honourable  funerals  for 
He6lor.     Euftathius, 

Six 
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Six  youthful  fons,  as  many  blooming  maids , 

In  one  fad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  fiiadcs  ;  760 

Thefe  by  Apollo*s  filver  bow  were  flain, 

Thofe,  Cynthia's  arrows  ftretcli'd  upon  the  plain. 

So  was  her  pride  chafliz'd  by  wrath  divine, 

AVho  matched  her  own  with  bright  Latona's  line  ; 

But  two  the  Goddefs,  twelve  the  queen  enjoy 'd  ;      76J 

Thofe  boafted  twelve  di' avenging  two  dedroy'd, 

Steep'd  in  their  blood,  and  in  the  duft  outfpread, 

Nine  days,  negle61:ed  lay  expos'd  the  dead ; 

None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inliume  them  none; 

(For  Jove  had  turn'd  the  nation  all  to  (lone :)  770 

The  Gods  themfelves  at  length  relenting,  gave 

Th'  unhappy  race  the  honours  of  a  grave. 

Herfelf  a  rock,  (for  fuch  was  heav'n's  high  will) 

Thro'  defarts  wild  now  pours  a  w^epiitg  nil ; 

AVhere  round  the  bed  whence  Achclous  fprings,      775 

The  watVy  fairies  dance  in  mazy  rings. 

There  high  on  Sipylus  his  fnaggy  brow,  "p 

Slie  (lands  her  own  fiid  monument  of  woe  ;  V* 

The  rock  for  €ver  lafts,  the  tears  for  ever  How.   3 

Such  griefs,  O  king !  have  other  parents  known  ;    780 
Remember  theirs,  amd  mitigate  thy  ov/n. 

The  care  of  heav'n  thyHeftor  has  appcar'd, 

Nor  fliaJl  he  lie  unwept,  and  unintcrr'd ; 

Sson  may  thy  aged  cheeks  in  tears  be  drown'd, 

And  ail  tlie  eyes  of  Ilion  ftream  around.  j^; 

He  faid,  and  riling,  chofe  the  viiflim  ewe 

AVith  filver  fleece,  which  his  attendants  flew. 
Vo  L.  IV,  A  a 
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The  limbs  they  fever  from  the  reeking  hide, 
With  (lull  prepare  them,  and  in  parts  divide : 
Kach  on  the  coals  the  fep'rate  morfels  lays,  790 

And  hally,  fnatches  from  the  rlfing  blaze. 
^Vith  bread  the  glitt'ring  canifters  thy  load. 
Which  round  the  board  Automedon  beflow'd : 
T-he  chief  himfelf  to  each  his  portion  plac'd. 
And  each  indulging  fliar'd  in  fweet  repafl.  79^ 

When  now  tlie  rage  of  hwnger  was  repreft,  ^„ 
'Ihe  wondVing  hero  eyes  his  royal  gueft : 
No  lefs  the  royal  gueft  the  hero  €yes, 
J  lis  godlike  afpetfl  and  majcftic  fize  ; 
Here,  youthful  grace  and  noble  fire  engage,  800 

And  there,  the  mild  benevolence  of  age. 

V.  798.  T/;^  royal gueft  the  hero  eyes^  etc.]  The  poet 
omits  no  opportunity  of  praifing  his  hero  Achilles,  and 
It  is  obfervable  that  he  now  commends  him  for  his  more 
amiable  qualities :  he  foftens  the  terrible  Idea  we  have 
conceived  of  him,  as  a  warrior,  with  feveral  virtues  of 
T.umanity ;  and  the  angry,  vindi<5live  foldier  Is  become 
c<ilni  and  compafTionate.  In  this  place  he  makes  his  ve- 
ry enemy  admire  his  perfonage,  and  be  aftoniflied  at  his 
'manly  beauty.  So  that  though  courage  be  his  moft  dl- 
flinguifliing  chara(51er,  yet  Achilles  Is  admirable  both  for 
the  endowments  of  mmd  and  body. 

^H'TTiKi^.cf.'Aav.  The  fenfe  of  this  word  differs  In  this 
place  from  that  it  ufually  bears  ;  It  does  not  Imply  rg^etxC- 
rrflcc  v^oic-iKVjv^  any  reproachful  afperity  of  language,  but 
«c-/7-<i5-i»  -^zv^^g  ipl^Ht  the  raifing  cf  a  falfe  fear  In  the 
old  man,  that  he  might  not  be  concerned  at  his  being 
lodged  in  the  outermofl:  part  of  the  tent ;  and  by  this  me- 
thod he  gives  Priam  an  opportunity  of  going  away  in  tlie 
niornlnfT  without  obfcrvation.     Euflathius. 
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Thus  gazing  long,  the  lilence  neither  broke, 
(A  folemn  fcene  !)   at  length  the  father  fpokc. 

Permit  me  now,  belov'd  of  Jove  !  to  (leep 
My  careful  temples  in  the  dew  of  fleep :  "So  i; 

For  fince  the  day  that  number'd  widi  the  dead 
J.Iy  haplefs  fon,  the  dud  has  been  my  bed. 
Soft  fleep  a  ilrangcr  to  my  weeping  eyes. 
My  only  food,  my  forrows  and  my  (ighs  ! 
Till  now,  encourag'd  by  the  grace  you  give,  Sio 

I  ihare  thy  banquet,  and  confent  to  live. 

Widi  that  Achilles  bade  prepare  the  bed, 
With  purple  foft,  and  fliaggy  carpets  fpread ; 
Forth,  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their  way, 
And  place  the  couches,  and  the  cov'rings  lay.  815- 

Then  he :  now  father  fleep,  but  fleep  not  here. 
Conlult  thy  fafety,  and  forgive  my  fear, 
Left  any  Argive  (at  this  hour  awake, 
To  afli  our  counfel,  or  our  orders  take) 
Approaching  fudden  to  our  open'd  tent,  820 

Perchance  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent. 

V.  819.  To  ask  our  counfi^l^  or  o'jr  orders  iakeT]  The 
poet  here  fliews  the  importance  of  Achilles  In  the  army  ; 
though  Agamemnon  be  the  general,  yet  all  the  chief  com- 
manders apply  to  him  fbr  advice  :  and  thus  he  promifcs 
Priam  a  ceflation  of  arms  for  feveral  days,  purely  by  iiis 
own  authority.  The  method  that  Achilles  took  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  ceflation,  agrees  with  the  cuftom 
which  we  tife  at  this  day,  he  gave  him  his  hand  upon  it. 


'Z^^  yj^oy?^^ 


EAA<t«g  h%C<igviV,         Euflathius, 
A  a  2 
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Should  fuch  report  thy  honour'd  perfon  here, 

The  king  of  men  the  ranfom  might  defer ; 

But  fay  with  fpeed,  if  ought  of  thy  dcfrre 

Remains  unafk'd  ;  what  time  the  rites  require  825 

T'  inter  thy  HetSlor  >  For,  fo  long  we  ftay 

Our  flaught'ring  arm,  and  bid  the  hofts  obey. 

If  then  thy  will  permit  (the  monarch  fiid) 
To  finifh  all  due  honours  to  the  dead, 
Tiiis,  of  thy  grace  accord :  to  thee  are  known        850 
The  fears  of  llion,  clos'd  within  her  town, 
y\nd  at  what  didance  from  our  walls  afpire 
The  hills  of  Ide,  and  forefls  for  the  fire. 
Nine  days  to  vent  our  forrows  I  requeft, 
The  tenth  fhall  fee  the  fim'ral  and  the  feaft:  835 

The  next,  to  raife  his  monument  be  giv'n ; 
The  twelfth  v/e  war,  if  war  be  doora'd  by  heav'n  ! 

This  thy  requeft  (reply'd  the  chief}  enjoy: 
Till  tlicn,  our  arms  fufpend  tlie  fall  of  Troy. 

Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent  840 

The  old  man^s  fears,  and  turn'd  within  the  tent ; 
Where  fair  Biifds  bright  in  blooming  charms 
EKpeds  her  hero  v.'ith  defiring  arms. 
Hut  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  reft. 
Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  Vv'and'ring  in  their  breaft.      845 
Now  Gods  and  men  the  gifts  of  fleep  partake; 
Induftrious  Hermes  only  was  awake, 
Tiic  king's  return  revolving  In  IiIs  mind. 
To  pafs  diC  ramparts,  and  the  watch  to  blind. 
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The  pow'r  defcendlng  hover'd  o'er  his  head :  8  Jo 

And  flesp'ft  thou,  father  !    (thus  the  viTion  faid) 

Now  doft  thou  deep,  when  Hedlor  is  reflor'd  ? 

Nor  fear  the  Grecian  foes,  nor  Grecian  lord  ? 

Thy  prefence  here  fliou'd  (tern  Atrides  fee,. 

Thy  ftill  furvivmg  fons  may  fue  for  thee»  85  S 

May  offer  all  thy  treafures  yet  contain, 

To  fpare  thy  age ;  and  offer  all  in  vain. 

Wak'd  with  the  word,  the  trembling  fire  arofe. 
And  niis'd  his  friend  :  the  God  before  him  goes. 
He  joins  the  mules,  direfls  them  with  his  hand,       860 
And  moves  in  filence  thro'  the  hoftiie  land. 
When  now  to  Xanthus'  yellow  ftream  they  drove,- 
(Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove) 
The  winged  deity  forfook  their  view. 
And  in  a  moment  to  Olympus  Hew.  865. 

Now  fhed  Aurora  round  her  faffron  ray. 
Sprung  thro'  the  gates  of  light,  and  gave  the  day : 
Chargd  with  their  mournful  load,  to  Ilion  go 
The  Sfage  and  king,  majeftically  flow. 
Caffandra  firft  beholds,  from  Ilion 's  fpirc,  ^'70- 

-'The  fad  procellion  of  her  hoary  fire, 
Then,  as  the  penhve  pomp  advanced  more  near. 
Her  breathlefs  brothev  ftretch'd  upon  the  bier: 
A  Oiow'r  of  tears  oVrfiows  her  beauteous  eyes, 
Alarming  thus  ail  ilion  with  her  cries.  Bj^ 

Turn  here  your  fteps,  and  here  your  eyes  employ. 
Ye  wrctclitd  daughters,  and  ye  fons  of  Troy  !. 

A  a  :; 
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If  e'er  ye  rufh'd  in  crouds,  widi  vaft  delight 
To  hail  your  hero  glorious  from  the  fight ; 
Now  meet  him  dead,  and  let  your  forrows  flow  ! 
Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  woe. 

In  thronging  crouds  they  ifliie  to  the  plains. 
Nor  man,  nor  woman,  in  the  walls  remains, 
In  evVy  face  the  felf-fame  grief  is  fhown. 
And  Troy  fends  forth  one  univerfal  groan.  8S5 

At  Sca-a's  gates  they  meet  the  mourning  wain," 
1  lang  on  the  wheels,  and  grovel  round  the  flain. 
The  wife  and  motlier,  frantic  with  defpiiir, 
Kifs  his  pale  check,  and  rend  their  fcatter'd  hair : 
Thus  wildly  wailing,  at  the  gates  they  lay;  890 

And  there  had  figh'd  and  forrow'd  out  the  day; 
But  godlike  Priam  from  the  chariot  rofe ; 
Forbear  (he  cry'd)  this  violence  of  woes, 
Firft  to  the  palace  let  the  car  proceed. 
Then  pour  your  boundlefs  forrows  o'er  the  dead.      895 

The  waves  of  people  at  his  word  divide. 
Slow  rolls  the  chariot  thro'  the  following  tide ; 
Ev'n  to  the  palace  the  fad  pomp  they  wait : 
Thy  weep,  and  place  him  on  the  bed  of  ftate, 
A  melancholy  choir  attend  arround,  900 

With  plaintive  fighs,  and  mufic's  folemn  found : 

V.  900.  A  melancholy  choir,  etc.]  This  was  a  cuflom 
trencrally  received,  and  which  pafTed  from  the  Hebrews 
TO  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  AJiatics.  There  were  wee- 
pers by  profeflion,  of  both  fcxes,  wlio  fung  doleful  tunes 
round  the  dead.  Eccleliafticus,  chap.  xii.  v.  5.  When 
a  man  JJoail go  into  the  houfcofhis  eternity ^  there  Jhall 
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Alternately  they  fing,  alternate  flo^v 

Th'  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 

AVhile  deeper  forrows  groan  from  each  full  heart. 

And  nature  fpeaks  at  ev'ry  paufe  of  art.  905 

Firft  to  the  corfe  the  weeping  confort  flew ; 
Around  his  neck  her  milk-white  arms  fhe  threw. 
And  oh  my  Hed:or !  Oh  my  Lord  !  flie  cries, 
Snatcli'd  in  thy  bloom  from  thefe  defning  eyes ! 


encompafs  him  ivecpers.  It  appears  from  Saint  Mat- 
thew, xi.  17.  that  children  were  likewile  employea  in 
this  office.     Dacier. 

V.  906.  etc.  The  lafuefitatiorjs  over  HeHor.']  The 
poet  judicioully  makes  Priam  to  be  filent  in  this  general 
lamentation  ;  he  has  already  borne  a  fufficient  (hare  in 
thefe  forrows,  in  the  tent  of  Achilles,  and  faid  what 
grief  can  didate  to  a  father  and  a  king  upon  fuch  a  me- 
lancholy fubject.  But  he  introduces  three  women  as 
chief  mourners,  and  fpeaks  only  in  general  of  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  men  of  Troy,  an  excefs  of  forrow  being 
unmanly  :  whereas  thefe  women  might  with  decency  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  all  the  lamentation  that  fondnefs  and 
grief  could  fuggeft.  The  wife,  the  mother  of  He^or, 
and  Helen,  are  the  three  perfons  introduced  ;  and  though 
they  all  mourn  upon  the  fame  occafion,  yet  their  lamen- 
tations are  fo  different,  that  not  a  fentence  that  is  fpoken 
by  the  one,  could  be  made  uie  of  by  tlie  other :  Andro- 
mache fpeaks  like  a  tender  wife,  Hecuba  like  a  fond 
mother,  and  Helen  mourns  with  forrow  rifmg  from  felf- 
accufation  ;  Andromache  commends  his  bravery,  Hecu- 
ba his  manly  beauty,  and  Helen  his  gentlenefs  and  hu« 
manity. 

Homer  is  very  concife  in  defcribing  the  funeral  of  Hec- 
tor, which  was  but  a  neceffary  piece  of  condud:,  after  he 
had  been  fo  full  in  that  of  Patroclus, 
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Thou  to  the  difraal  realms  for  ever  gone !  gio 

And  I  abandoned,  defolate,  alone  ! 

An-only  Ton,  once  comfort  of  our  pains, 

Sad  produ(5t  now  of  haplefs  love  remains  ! 

Never  to  manly  age  that  Ton  (hall  rife. 

Or  with  encreafing  graces  glad  my  eyes :  91^ 

For  Ilion  now  (her  great  defender  flain} 

Shall  fmk  a  fmoaking  ruin  on  tlie  plain, 

Who  now  protects  her  wives  with  guardian  care  ? 

"Who  faves  her  infants  from  the  rage  of  war  ? 

Now  hoftile  fleets  mud  waft  thofe  infants  o'er,         920 

(Thofe  wives  muft  wait  'em)  to  a  foreign  fhore  ! 

Thou  too,  my  fon  !  to  barbVous  climes  fhalt  go,. 

The  fad  companion  of  thy  mother's  woe  ; 

Driv'n  hence  a  flave  before  the  vigor's  fword ;. 

Condemn'd  tc  toil  for  fome  inhuman  lord,  925 

Or  elfe  fome  Greek  whofe  father  prefl  the  plain. 

Or  fon,  or  brother,  by  great  Hefror  flain. 

In  Hedlor's  blood  his  vengeance  fhall  enjoy. 

And  hurl  thee  headlong  from  the  tow'rs  of  Troy.. 

For  thy  ftem  father  never  fpar'd  a  foe  :  930 

Thence  all  thefe  tears,  and  all  this  fcene  of  woe ! 

Thence,  many  evL's  his  fad  parents  bore. 

His  parents  many,  but  his  confort  more. 

Why  gav'ft  thou  not  to  me  thy  dying  hand  ? 

And  why  receiv'd  not  I  thy  laft  command  ?  935 

# 

V.  93^.  Why  gav^ft  thou  not  to  me  thy  dying  hand? 
ylndnvh^  receiv'd  not  I  thy  laft  command? 
I  have  taken  thefe  two  lines  from  Mr.  Congreve, 
viiofe  tranflatioa  of  this  part  was  one  of  liis  firft  effiiys 
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Some  word  thou  wouldlt  have  fpoke,  wliich  fadly  dear, , 
My  foul  might  keep,  or  utter  w  ith  a  tear ; 
Which  never,  never  could  be  lod  in  air, 
Fix'd  in  my  heart,  and  oft  repeated  there  ! 

Thus  to  her  weeping  maids  flie  makes  her  moan ;  940 
Her  weeping  handmaids  echo  groan  for  groan. 

The  mournful  mother  next  fu(lains  her  part. 
O  thou,  the  beft,  the  deareft  to  my  heart ! 
Of  all  my  race  thou  raoft  by  heav'n  approv'd. 
And  by  th'  immortals  ev'n  in  death  belov'd  !  945 

While  all  my  other  fons  in  barb'rous  bands 
Achilles  bounds  and  fold  to  foreign  lands. 
This  felt  no  chains,  but  went  a  glorious  ghoft 
Free,  and  a  hero  to  die  Stygian  coaft, 
Sentenc'd,  'tis  true,  by  his  inhuman  doom,  950 

Thy  noble  corfe  was  dragg'd  around  the  tomb, 
(The  tomb  of  hira  thy  warlike  arm  had  flain) 
UngenVous  infult,  impotent  and  vam  ! 
Yet  glow'ft  thou  freih  with  ev'ry  living  grace, 
No  mark  of  pain,  or  violence  of  face ;  95  J 

Rofy  and  fair  !  as  Pha-bus'  filver  bow 
Difnifs'd  thee  gently  to  the  Hiades  below. 

Thus  fpoke  the  dame,  and  melted  into  tears. 
Sad  Helen  next  in  pomp  of  grief  appears  : 

in  poetry.  He  has  very  juftly  rendered  the  fenfe  of  Uw 
Ki^ov  i^og, d:S?uni  pritdens,  which  is  meant  of  the  words 
of  a  dying  man,  or  one  in  fome  dangerous  exigence ;  at 
which  rimes  what  is  fpoken  is  ufually  fomething  of  the 
utmofl:  importance,  and  delivered  with  the  utmoft  care  : 
which  is  tiie  true  %nificarion  of  the  epithet  Uvki-jov  in 
this  place. 
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Fad  from  the  fliining  flulces  of  her  ej^es  960 

Fall  the  round  chr^^ftal  drops,  while  thus  Hie  cries* 
Ah  deareft  friend  !  in  whom  the  Gods  had  join'd 
The  mildft  manners  with  the  braveft  mind  ; 
Now  twice  ten  years  (unhappy  years)  are  o'er 
Since  Paris  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  fhore  ;  965 

(O  had  I  perifh'd,  ere  that  form  divine 
Seduc'd  this  foft,  this  eafy  heart  of  mine  ! ) 
Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate,  from  thee  to  find 
A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind : 
When  others  curft  the  auth'refs  of  their  woe,  97  0 

Thy  pity  check'd  my  forrows  in  their  flow : 
If  fome  proud  brother  ey'd  me  with  difdain. 
Or  fcornful  fifter  with  her  fweeping  train. 
Thy  gentle  accents  foften'd  all  my  pain. 
For  thee  I  mourn  ;  and  mourn  myfelf  in  thee,         97  5 
The  wretched  fource  of  all  this  mifery ! 
The  fate  I  caus'd,  for  ever  I  bemoan ; 
S2d  Helen  has  no  friend  now  thou  art  gone  ! 
Thro'  Troy's  wide  ftreets  abandon'd  fhall  I  roam ! 
In  Troy  deferted,  as  abhorr'd  at  home  !  9S0 

So  fpake  the  fair,  with  forrow-ftreaming  eye : 
Diftrefsful  beauty  melts  each  flander-by; 
On  all  around  th'  infecflious  forrow  grows ; 

But  Priam  check'd  the  torrent  as  it  rofe. 

Perform,  ye  Trojans  J  what  the  rites  require,  985 

And  fell  the  fore  ft  s  for  a  fun'ral  pyre  ; 

Twelve  days,  nor  foes,  nor  fecret  arabuih  dread  j 

Achilles  grants  thefe  honours  to  the  dead. 
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He  fpoke;   and  at  his  word,  the  Trojia  train 
Their  mules  and  oxen  harnefs  to  the  wain,  990 

Pour  thro'  the  gates,  and  icWd  ho^n  Ida's  crown, 
Roll  back  the  gather'd  forelh  to  the  town. 
Thefe  toils  continue  nine  fucceeding  days, 
.^nd  high  in  air  a  fylvan  (Irudure  raife. 
But  when  the  tenth  fair  mom  began  to  fliins,  995 

Forth  to  tpe  pile  was  borne  the  man  divine, 
And  plac'd  aloft :  while  all,  with  ftreaming  eyes. 
Beheld  the  flames  and  rolling  fraokes  arife. 
Soon  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
With  rofy  luflre  ftreak'd  the  dewy  lawn;  1 000 

Again  the  mournful  crouds  furround  tlie  pyre. 
And  quench  with  wine  the  yet-remaining  fire, 
The  fiiowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place 
{  With  tears  collected)  in  a  golden  vafe  ; 
The  golden  vafe  in  purple  palls  they  roll'd,  1 005 

Of  fofteft  texture,  and  inwrought  with  gold. 
Lad  o*er  the  urn  the  facred  earth  they  fpread, 
And  rais'd  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 
(Strong  guards  and  fples,  till  all  the  rites  were  done, 
Watch 'd  from  the  rifing  to  the  fetting  fun)  loio 

All  Troy  then  moves  to  Priam's  court  again, 
A  folemn,  fiient,  melancholy  train  : 
AlTemblcd  there,  from  pious  toil  they  reft. 
And  fadly  fhar'd  the  lafl:  fepulchral  feaft. 
Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid,  lOl^ 

And  peaceful  flept  the  mighty  Hedor's  fliade. 

The  End  of  the  Iliad, 


WE  have  now  pail  through  the  Iliad,  and  feen  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  and  the  terrible  effe«fts  of  it,  at 
an  end:  as  that  only  was  the  fubje(51:  of  the  poem,  and 
the  nature  of  epic  poetry  would  not  permit  our  author 
to  proceed  to  the  event  of  the  war,  it  may  perhaps  be 
acceptable  to  the  common  reader  to  give  a  fnort  account 
of  what  happened  to  Troy  and  the  chief  aflors  in  this 
poem,  after  theconclufion  of  it. 

I  need  not  mention  that  Troy  was  taken  foon  after 
the  death  of  Hedor,  by  the  ftratagem  of  the  wooden 
horfe,  the  particulars  of  which  are  defcribed  by  Virgil 
in  the  fecond  book  of  the  .Enels. 

Achilles  fell  before  Troy,  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  by  the 
fhot  of  an  arrow  in  his  heel,  as  Hedor  had  prophefied  at 
his  death,  ///'.  22. 

The  unfortunate  Priam  was  killed  by  Pyrrhus  the  fon 
of  Achilles. 

A'lax,  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  had  a  conteft  with 
UlyfTes  for  the  armour  of  Vulcan,  but  being  defeated  in 
his  aim,  he  flew  himfelf  through  indignation. 

Helen,  after  the  death  of  Paris,  married  Deiphobus 
his  brother,  and  at  the  taking  of  Troy  betrayed  him,  in 
order  to  reconcile  herfelf  to  Menelaus  her  firft  husband, 
who  received  her  again  into  favour. 

Agamemnon  at  his  return  was  barbaroully  murdered 
by  ^gyrthus  at  the  inftigation  of  Clytcemnertra  his  wife, 
who  in  his  abfence  had  diflionoured  his  bed  with  yEgyft- 
hus. 

Diomcd  after  the  the  fall  of  Troy  was  expell'd  his  own 
country,  and  fcarce  efcaped  with  life  from  his  adulterous 
wife  ^giale ;  but  at  laft  was  received  by  Daunus  in  A- 
pulia,  and  fliared  his  kingdom  :  it  is  uncertain  how  he 
died. 

Neftor  lived  in  peace,  with  liis  children,  in  Pylos  his 
native  country. 

UlyfTes  alfo,  after  innumerable  troubles  by  fea  and  land, 
at  laft  returned  in  fafety  to  Ithaca,  which  is  the  fubjeift 

of  Homer's  OdyfTes. 

I  mufl 


1  rrv.H'  erd  thcfc  r.otcsby  difcharging  my  duty  to  two 
of  my  friends,  which  is  the  more  an  indifpcnfible  piece 
of  juftice,  as  the  one  of  tlieni  is  iincc  dead:  the  meric 
of  their  kindnefs  to  me  will  appear  infinitely  the  greater, 
as  the  taflc  they  undertook  was  in  its  own  nature,  of  mucli 
more  labour,  than  either  pleafure  or  reputation.  The 
larger  part  of  the  extracts  from  Eufiathius,  together  with 
feveral  excellent  obfervations,  W'cre  fcnt  me  by  Mr. 
Broome  :  and  die  whole  effay  upon  Homer  was  written 
upon  fuch  memoirs  as  I  had  colleclcd,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Parnell,  archdeacon  of  Cloglicr  in  Ireland  :  how  very 
much  that  gentleman's  friendlhip  prevailed  over  his  ge- 
nius, in  detaining  a  wntcr  of  his  fpirit  in  the  drudgery 
of  removing  the  rubbifii  of  part:  pedants,  will  foon  appeaf 
to  the  world,  when  they  (hall  fee  thofe  beautiful  pieces 
of  poetry,  the  publication  of  which  he  left  to  my  charge, 
almoft  with  his  dying  breath.  ^ 

For  what  remains,  I  beg  to  be  excufed  from  the  ce- 
remonies of  taking  leave  at  the  end  of  my  work ;  and 
from  embarafling  myfelf,  or  others,  v/ith  any  defences 
or  apologies  about  it.  But  inflead  of  endeavouring  to 
raile  a  vain  monument  to  myfelf,  of  the  merits  or  diili- 
culties  of  it,  (which  murt:  be  left  to  the  world,  to  trath, 
and  to  pofterity)  let  me  leave  behind  me  a  memorial  of 
my  friendfhip,  with  one  of  the  moft  valuable  men,  as 
well  as  fined  writers,  of  ray  age  and  country :  one  who 
has  tried,  and  knows  by  his  own  experience,  how  hard 
an  undertaking  it  is  tK>  do  juftice  to  Homer  :  and  one, 
who  (I  am  fure)  fincerely  rejoices  with  me  at  the  period 
of  my  labours.  To  him  therefore,  having  brought  this 
long  work  to  a  conclufion,  I  defire  to  dedicate  it;  and  to 
have  the  honour  and  fitisfacflion  of  placing  together,  ia 
this  manner,  the  names  of  Mr.  CONGREVE,  and  of 

March  2?.  A.    POPE. 

1720.  - 

ve^«»,  e<  (JcS'OjMiji'  efi.xvro¥  ivcOui;  Tr^olavrx,   M.  At;  RET. 
Anton,  de J'eipfct  1.  i.  5.  14- 
V  0  L.  IV.  .       13  b 
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AC  AM  AS  2  966 

he  kills  Pro5ia> 
chus  •'•.'   '     14  559 
Achilles  prays  his 
nioJier  to  revenge 
his  injuries  on  the 
Greeks  I 

his   fpeech  \.o   the 
,_  Greeks  :Q 

his  quarrel  with  A- 
gamemnon  i 

297j 
entertains  Agamem- 
non's amba^'adors  9 
anfwers  UlviTes 
anfwers  Phcenix 
anfwers  Ajax 
his  double  fate 
feeing  Macbacii 
wounded  fends  Pa- 
troclus  to  him      1 1 
inquires  of  Patro- 
clus  the   caufe  of 

16       9 
Bb 


9 
9 
9 
9 


460 
•   79 

386 

267 
406 

7n 

762 

f^2 


•7  ^( 
J  a'' 


his  grief 


book 
fends  Patroclus  to  the 
battle,  and  gives  him 
orders  i 6 

arms    his    Myrmi- 
dons 16 
and  animates  them  16 
his  bowl                   16 
oilers  a  libation  with 

prayers  to  Jove     16 
not  heard  of  the 
death   of    Patro- 
clus 1 7 
his  horfes  lament  the 
death     of    Patro- 
clus 1 7 
he    grieves    for    the 
death     of    Patro- 
clus                     1 8 

tcllsThctis  his  grief  18 
a  defcription  of  his 
fhicld  I « 

is  concerned  left  Pa- 
troclus's     body 
fhould  putrify      1 9 

2 


ver. 


63 
190 

273 
282 


462 
4S6 


2), 

367 

99 

551 


2S 
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calls  un  afTcmbly  19  44 
makes    a  fpeech  to 

the  aiTembly         19     57 
refufes   to  take  any 
food  before  the bat- 
•    lie  19   197 

moans  exceedingly 
for  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus  19  335 

^e  is  armed  19  398 

i^gamemnon's  pre- 
fents  are  delivered 
to  Achilles  19  243 

he  and  Agamemnon 

reconciled  19     57 

his  anfwer  to  Aga- 
memnon 19   143 
dllTuades  Aneas  ffoni 
contending  with 
him                      20  214 
contemns  ^^neas  for 

flying  from  him    20  393 
he  kills  Iphition     20  439 
Demoleon        20  45^7 
liippodamas     20  463 
Polydore  20  471 

And  many  others     20  525 
addrcfies   the  fpirit 
ofPatrocIus  23     2> 

kills  manyTrojans  in 
the  river  Xanthus  21     25 
denies  Lycaon  his 

life  21   112 

he  purfues  He(5lor  22   182 
kills  him  22  453 

declares  the  rites  to 
be  obferved  by  his 
Myrmidons  23       8 

cats  off  his  hair,  de- 
voted to  the  river 
Sperchius  23   171 

he   prays  to  the 


book 

ver. 

winds                   23 

237 

institutes  funeral 

games                    23 

319 

gives  a  cup  to  Ne- 

fior                        23 

704 

is  deprived  of  fleep 24 

9 

receives  the  petition 

of  ]?riam                24 

652 

lays  Hector's  body  on 

Priam's  chariot     24 

717 

Adrestus              2    ] 

007 

taken  by  Menelaus  6 

45 

Mueas                     2 

992 

feeks  Pandarus          5 

214 

together  aflaultDio- 

med                        5 

398 

he  kills  Crethonand 

Orfilochus               5 

760 

he  encounters  with 

Achilles                20 

193 

anfwers  Achilles     20 

240 

tells  his  lineage      20 

252 

the  fight  of  jEneas 

and  Achilles    :    ^^0 

3©7 

^tolians         /       2 

694, 

^ 

779 

AGAf-iSMfTON              3 

220 

redores  Ghryfeis  to 

her  father               I 

405 

takes  Brifeis  from  A- 

chilles                      I 

423 

tells  his  dream  in 

council                    2 

69 

his  fpeech  adviling  a 

return  to  Greece    2 

139 

his  prayer  to  Jupiter  2 

489 

orders   Machaon  to 

be  called  to  affift 

Menelaus   wound- 

ed                        4 

230 

exhorts  his  foldiers  4 

266 

5 

650 
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book 
blames  the  indolent  4 
(peaks  to  Idomene- 

us  4 

goes  to  the  two  A- 
jaxes  4 

goes  to  Neflor  4 

blames  Menedheus   4 
blames  Diomed        4 
his  words  to  wound- 
ed Menelaus  4 
kills  Deicoon            5 
treats  the  generals    7 
his  fpeech  to  the  ge- 
nerals                    9 
fwears    he  has   not 
carnally  known 
Brifeis                      9 
nckno\5,'ledges  his 
fault,  and  makes 
large  offers  tofatis- 
fy  Achilles               9 
fends  ambalfadors  to 
Achilles  9 
Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  in 
great  perplexity    10 
they  deliberate  toge- 

gethcr  10 

he  goes  to  Neflor  10 
he  arms  1 1 

fights  bravely  1 1 
kills  great  numbers  1 1 
is  wounded  1 1 

goes  out  of  the  bat- 
tle 1 1 
advifcs  flight  14 
for  which  Ulyffes 
blames  him  14 
is  reconciled  to  A- 
.  chill cs  19 
he.i wears  he  ha<^  not 
enjoyed  Brifeis     iO 


ver. 
275 

292 

311 

334 
390 
422 

186 
660 

385 


172 

148 
119 


41 
81 

21 

127 

281 

325 

360 
71 

88 


267 


book  v€r. 
his  fpeech  concer- 
ning the  goddefs 
Difcord  19     8 1 

Age  NOR  deliberates 
if  he  (hall  meet 
Achilles  2i    649 

meets  him,    and  is 
faved  by  Apollo  2 1   686 
The  Mgis  of  Jupiter  2  526 

5  911 
15   350 

21    467 
Agapenor  2   741 

AjAx  Oileus's  fon      2  631 
contends  with  Ulyl- 
fes   in    the    foot- 
race 23  880 
quarrels  with  Ido- 
meneus                 23   555 
AjAX  Telamon 

fights  with  Hedor  7   250. 
his  fpeech  to  Achil- 
les 9  740 
his  retreat  nobly  de- 
fcribed                   II   672 
The  two  A  J  a  X  E  s 

fight  together     13    1 02  3 
AjAX  Telamon 

challenges  Hedor  1 3  62 S 
his  fight  over  the 
dead  body  of  Al- 
cathous  13  62 S 

he  wounds  PletElor  14  471 
kills  Archilocus  14  540 
exhorts  his  men  15  591,. 
666,  890 
defends  the  fliips  i,  814. 
is  hard  prellcd  16  130 
he  (peaks  to  Mene- 
laus 17 
kills  Hippothons     i  7 


he  is  in  fear 


1-7 


28z 
33a. 
70^ 


Kb 
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book  ver. 
advifes  Menelaus  to 
fend  Antilochus  to 
inform  Achilles   of 
Patroclus's  death  17   737 
contends  with  Ulyf- 

fes  in  wrefUing      23  820 

fights  withDiomed  23  956 

Amphiraachus  2  7^5, 

1060 
Amphius  2   1007 

Antenor  advifes  to  re- 

iiore  Helen  7  419 

Andromache  and 

Hector  6  490 

Andromache  Ignorant 
of  Hedor's  death, 
runs  to  the  tumult 

22  562 
her  grief  for  his 

death  22  592 

her  lamentation  24  906 
Antilochus  kills 

Echepolus  4  522 

kills  Mydon  5   709 

kills  Menalippus  15  692 
intbrms  Achilles  of 

Patroclus'  death  18  21 
he  chears  up  his  hor- 

fes  in  the  race  23  522 
yields  the  contefled 

prize  to  Menelaus 

23  676 
Antiphus                    2   827, 

1054 
A  POL  LO  fends  a  plague 
among  the  Greeks  i      6 1 
encourages  the  Tro- 
jans ^  4  585 
reprimands  Diomed  5   533 
raiics  the  phantom  of 
Apneas  to  deceive 
his  enemies  5  546 


book  ver. 
excites  Mars  .5  553 

drives  Patroclus  from 

the  walls  of  Troy  16  863 
and  overthrows 

him  16  954 

informs  He<5i:or  of 
the  death  of  Eu- 
phorbus  17      84 

encourages  .-Eneas  17   378 
and  He<5tor  17  658 

incites  ^neas  to  en- 
counter Achilles   20  410 
forbids  Hedor  to  en- 
gage Achilles       20  43 1 
faves  Hecftor  from 

Achilles  2o  5 13 

rcfufes  to  fight  with 

Neptune  21   536 

tal<Les  Agenor  from 

Achilles  2 1   710 

dUcovers  the  deceit 

to  Achilles  22     1 5 

complains  to  the 
Gods  of  the  cruel- 
ty done  to  the  body 
of  Hedor  24     44 

Archilochus  2  996 

Afcalaphus  and  Jalme- 
nus   the   fons  of 
IMars  2j5l2 

Afcanius  2  1050 

Alius  2   I015 

he  is  angry  with  Ju- 
piter  12   184 

Afplcdon  and  Orcho- 

menians  2  610 

Afteropceus  meets  A- 
chilles  and  is  kill-    ' 
ed  21   157 

Aftyanax  22  643 

Athenians  2  655 

Automedon  and  Al- 
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book  ver. 
cimedon  rule  the 
horfesofAchillesiy  488, 

B  548 

Bellerophon  6   194 

The  bowl  of  Achilles  1 6  273 
Brifeis  2  841 

fhe  is  reflored  to  A- 

chilles  19  254 

grieves  for  Patro- 

clus  19  503 

Buprafians  2  747 

C 
Caleb  as  the  prophet    i     91 
he  is  blamed  by  A- 

gamemnon  I    131 

Caltor  and  Pollux       3  302 
Cebrion  brother  and 
charioteer  to  Hec- 
tor 16  89  J 
Chromis                   2   1046 
Chryfes  defires  his 
daughter  who 
was  captive  i      15 
his  prayers  to  Apollo  I      53 
Coon                        13  590 
The  Ceflua  of  Ve- 
nus                      14  245 
Cretans          -            2  785 

D 
Dardanus  20  255" 

The  dead  are  buried  7    495 
Deiphobus  is  ftricken 
by  Merion,  but  not 
wounded  13   213 

kills  Hj'pfenor        13   509 
he  asks  Apneas  to 
alTift  him  in  attack- 
ing Idomeneus      13  575 
kills  Afcalaphus     13  655: 

DiOMED  2    683 

blames  Sthenelus      4  666 
is  wounded  by  Pan- 


darus 
invokes  Mlnen-a 
kills  Pandarus 
wounds  Venus 


book  ver, 

5  130 
5   146 

5  352 
5  417 


is  in  fear  of  He(5l:or  j  732 
wounds  Mars  5  1 050 

exhorts  Ulyfles  to 
fuccour  Neftor       8   117 
he  relieves  Neftor     8   129 
his  fpeech  to  Aga- 
memnon 9     43 
going  a  fpy  to  the  e- 
nemy's  camp,  cha- 
fes UlyfTes  for  his 
companion            10  283 
prays  to  Minerva    10  335 
Diomed  and  UlylTes 
furprize   Dolon, 
whom  they  take 
and  examine         10  455 
Diomed  kills  Dolon  10  524 
kills  the  Thracians 

while  fleeping       10  560 
returns  with  UlyfTes 

to  the  fleet  10  624 

he  ftrikes  He^lor    11  452 
advifes  the  wound- 
ed to  go  into  the 
army  to  encou- 
rage others  14  121 
Dione  comforts  Venus  5  47 1 
Dius                          2   1043 
Dolon,  a  fpy,  taken  10  447 
is  killed                10  524 
Dulichians  2  763 

E 
Elephenor  2  654 

Ennoiiius  the  augur  2  IO47 
Epiftrophus  3  1 04  3 

Erichthonius  20  260 

Ejumelus's  mares        2  926 
Euphemus  2  1 036 
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Euphorbus  wounds 

Patroclus  16  978 

advifes  Menelaus 

to  yield  to  him     17     14 
is  killed  by  Mene- 
laus 17     so 
Eiuyalus  2  682 
Eurypylus  2  893 
wounded,  is  cured  by 
Patroclus              11   982 
G 
Ganymedes              20  278 
Glaucus                   2   1069 
iiccufes  Hc^flor  of 
flight            ^        17   153 
Glaucus  and  Diomed 
in  the  battle  meet 
and  dircouife  to- 
gether                   6   150 
interchange  armour  6  286 
his  prayers  to  A- 

pollo  16   633 

exhorts  the  Trojans     ■ 

to  defend  the  corfc 
-  of  Sarpedon  16   654 

Gods,  an  aficmbly  of 

them  4       2 

Gods  engage,  fomeon 
one  fide  and  fome 
on  the  other        20     9 1 
The   fight  of  the 

Gods  21   490 

Grecian  facrifces       j    599 

2   502 
they  retreat  from 

Troy  2  173 

prepare  for  war       2  470 
go  to  batde  3  5.22 

their  forces  march    4  484 
their  flight  8     97 

their  watch  9    no 

nine-  Grecians  are 


book  vcr, 
willing  to  accept 
¥  e<51^or 's  challenge  7   196 

build  a  wall  round 
the  fleet .  7  J20 

buy  wine  7   5^*^ 

an  affembly  of  their 
generals  15   339 

their  ihips  are  burnt  1 6  1 40 
Guneus  2   906 

H 
He  CTO  R  fends  out  his 
forces  to  battle        2  988^ 

tells  Paris's  challenge 
to  the  Greeks         3    1 23 

retreats  out  of  the 
battle  into  Troy      6  296 

exhorts  the  Trojar.s 
tofupplicate  Mi- 
nerva 6  33S 

noes  to  the  houfe 
of  Paris  6    389 

to  his  wife  Andro- 
mache 6  463 

his  difcourfe  with  her 6   5 1 o 

challenges  the  Greeks 
to  Angle  combate    7     79 

exhorts  his  men        8210 

encourages  his  horfesS  226 

fends  Doionasafpyio  376 

his  glory  u      83 

he  exhorts  his  for- 
ces, and  ruflies  to 
battle  II     368 

deride  sPol3''dam  as 's 
advice  12    267 

forces  open  a  gate  of 
the  Grecian  wall   12   537 

exhorts  his  men      13   20  J 

feeks  for  aid  13   967 

rallies  his  forces,  and 
attacks  the  enemy  1 3  991 

anfwers  Ajax        13  1041 
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kills  Amphlmacus  13  247 

wounded,  retreats  14  5Q3 
is  encouraged  by  A- 

polio  15  288 

goes  again  to  battle  15  29<1 

kills  Lycophron  15  500 
exhorts  Menalip- 

pus  \S  654 

kills  Peripcetes       15  770 

takes  a  fhip  15  S54 

is  put  to  flight        16  440 

16  797 
encounters  with  Pa- 

troclus  16  885 

and  kills  him  16  987 

excites  his  men  1 7  260 
his  fpeech  to  his 

warlike  friends  17  205 
he  gives  way  to  A- 

jax  17   140 

anfwers  Glaucus  17  187 
puts  on  Achilles's 

armour  17  219 

he  purfues  Achilles's 

horfes  with  the  af- 

fiftance  of  iEneas  1 7  550 
again  endeavours 

to  take  the  body 

ofPatroclus  18  1 87 
refolves  to  combate 

with  Achilles  20  4 1  9 
aflaults  Achilles  20  485 
his  wound  23  470 

he  deliberates  with 

himfelf  22  138 

he  fights  with  Achil- 
les 22   317 
his  death  22  453 
his  funeral  24  989 
Hecuba  defires  he 

would  not  fight 

Achilles  22  1 10 


book  ver. 

flie  renews  her  de- 
fires  he  would  not 
fight  Achilles       22   552 

file   mourns  his 
death  24  942 

Helen  goes  to  fee  the 
combate  between 
Paris  and  Mene- 
laus  3  123 

the  Trojans  admire 
her  beauty  3   204 

chides  Paris  3  5  ^2 

fpeaks  to  He^lor      6  432 

laments  over  Hec- 
tor's body  24  962 
Helenus  advifes  Hec- 
tor and  i^eas        7     48 

6    9s; 

Hippothous  3   IG2I 

I 

Idasus  carries  Paris 's 

challenge  to  the 

Greeks  7  460 

Idomeneus  2  791 

3  295 

kills  Othryoneus     1 3  457 

Alius  13  483 

Alcathous        13   537 

Iphidamas,  his  death 

finely  defcribed     II   283 
Iris  orders  the  Tro- 
jans to  arms  2  956 
tells  Helen  of  the 
fingle  combate  of 
Paris  and  Menelaus  3  1 65 
is  fent  to  Pallas  and 
Juno  with  Jove's 
orders  I  48S 
admonifhes  Achilles 
to  fuccour  his  friends 
fighting  for  the  bo- 
dy of  Patroclus    18     20 
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-  fummons  the  wc'mds  to 
raife  the  fire  of 
Patroclas's  pile     23   342 
Ithacans  2  769 

Juno  fendsMlnerea  to 
hinder  the  Greeks 
from  retreating       2   19 1 

her  quarrel  with  Ju- 
piter  ,  4     35 

(he  and  Minerva  pre- 
pare for  fig] It  5  883 

afli.  leave  of  Jupiter 
to  go  to  battle         5;  942 

her  ipeech  to  Nep' 
tune  8  242 

drefl'es  herfelf  to  de- 
ceive Jupiter        14   191 

defi  res  of  Venus  her 
girdle,to  deceive 
Jupiter  14  225 

goes  to  the  God  of 
Sleep  to  put  Ju- 
piterjnto  a  fleep  14  266 

by  large  proniifes 
obtains  her  re- 
quefts  14  305 

goes  to  Jupiter       'i  4  331 

denies  it  w.is  at  her 
requeft  that  Nep- 
tune aiTiIted  the 
Greeks     »  15;     41 

goes  to  the  red  of 
the  Gods  15     84 

tells  th.e  order  of  Ju- 
piter to  Apollo  and 
Iris  15   162 

file  advifes  with  the 
Gods  concerning 
^ncas's  fighting 
with  Achilles        20   146 

fends  Vulcan  to  op- 
pole  Xanthus        21   386 


book  ver, 

overconies  Diana    21   564 
Jupiter  proraifes 
Thetis  CO  be  re- 
venged on  the 
Greeks  I   672 

infpires  Agamemnon 
with  a  dream  2       9 

forbids  the  Gods  to 
afliU:  either  party     8        7 

his  golden  chain        8     25 

defcends  on  Ida        8     57 

fends  Iris  to  order 
Juno  and  Miner- 
va to  retreat  from 
the  battle  8  488 

fends  Iris  amongft  the 
Greeks  11       4 

fends  Iris  to  forbid 
He<5lor  fome  time 
from  perfonally  en- 
gaging II   241 

infpires  Sarpedon.  to 
afiault  the  Greek 
wall  12  348 

is  caufed  by  Juno  to 
fleep  14  305 

awaking  from  fleep 
h.e  is  angry  with 
Juno  15        5. 

orders  Juno  to  lend 
Iris  and  Apollo  to 
him  1 5     S9 

fends  Iris  to  order 
Neptune  to  defift 
from  fighting         15    180 

fends  Apollo  to  en- 
courage He(5tor     15  258 

encourages  Hccl.or 
himfelf  15  722 

is  grieved  for  Sarpe- 
don's  death  16  5  30 

orders  Apollo  to. take 
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care  of  Sarpedon's 
funeral  16  811 

he  examines  Juno 
concerning  the  ex- 
citing Achilles  to 
engage  in  battle     18  417 
he  gives  the  Gods 
leave  to  aflill  which 
party  they  pleafe  22     29 
he  pities  Hedor      17  227 
fends   Menerva  to 

comfort  Achilles    19   364 
fends  Thetis  to  A- 
chilles,  ordering 
him  to  deliver  Hec- 
tor's body  to  Pri- 
am 24  137 
fends  Iris  to  advlfe 
Priam  to  go  to  A* 
chilles                  24  178 
orders  Mercury  to 
condu6t  Priam  to 
Achilles  24  411 
L 
Lacedaemonians  3  7^4 
Locrians                     2  630 
Lycaon  overcome  by 

Achilles  21     41 

begs  his  life  in  vain  21   1 1 1 

M 

Machaoa  2  889 

cures  Menelaus        4  250 

MagneGans  2  916 

Mars  is  wounded  by 

Diomed  5   1050 

on  which  account  he 
expoltulates  with 
Jupiter        ^         5  i059 
for  which  he  is  re- 
prehended by  Ju- 
piter 5   1092 
hearing  of  the  death 


book  ver. 

of  his  fon  is  enrage 

ed .  ^       15:    126 

Meges  -     2  761 

Meleager,  the  flory  of 

him  9  653 

Menelaus  2   710 

undertakes  to  fight 

with  Paris  3    137 

is  treacherouHy  woun- 
ded by  Pandarus  4  135 
takes  Adreftus  6     45 

would  undertake  to 

fight  with  Heftor, 

but  Is  hindered  by 

Agamemnon  7   127 

he  and  Ajax  aflift  U- 

lyfles  II  ^82 

v/ounds  Heknus  13733 
kills  Pifander  13   753 

exhorts  AntiIochusi5  680 
he  is  defpifed  by  £u- 

phorbus  17     18 

kills  Euphorbus  17  50 
yields  to  He(5tor  17  10 1 
exhorts  the  generals 

17   294 

is  encouraged  by  Mi- 
nerva 17  626 

he  fends  Antilochus 
to  tell  Achilles  of 
the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus  17  77^ 

is  angry  with  Anti- 
lochus 23  6j£ 
Meneftheus  2  665 

fends  Thoos  to  the 

Aj  axes  for  aid      12  4II 
Mercury  accompanies 

Priam  24  447 

and  condudis  him  to 
Achilles  24  S^l 

admoniib^cs  Priam  ia 
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his  fleep  24  780 

Merlon  2  792 

wounds  Deiphobusij  668 
kills  Harpalion        13  8^3 
Meliles  2   1054 

Minerva  goes  to 
Pandarus  to  induce 
him  to  break  the 
truce  4  119 

ftrengthensDiomed  5   109 
forces  Mars  from  the 

battle  5     4S 

derides  Venus  5  509 

prepares  herfelf  for 

the  war  5  883,  90S 
afks  leave  of  Jupiter 

to  go  to  the  war  5  942 
fpeaks  to  Diomed  5  998 
encourages  Diomed 

to  affault  Mars      ^   1020 
her  fpeech  to  Jupiter  8     39 
red  rains  Mars's  an- 
ger 15   140 
knocks  down  Mars 
with  a  mighty 
ftone                     21   469 
vanquishes  Venus  and 

her  lover  21  498 

In  thefliapeof  Dei- 
phobus  perfuades 
Hetftor  to  meet  A- 
chilles  22   291 

Mycenians  2  686 

Myrmidons  2  834 

go  to  the  fight     16  312 
N 
Naftes  2  1062 

Neptune,  his  and  Ju- 
piter's difcourfe 
concerning  the 
Grecian  wall  7  530 

his  difcourfe  with 


book  ver. 
Idomeneus  13  289 

brings  help  to  the 
Greeks  12      17 

encourages  the  two 
Ajaxes  13     75 

and  the  Greeks      13   131 

is  angry  with  Jupi- 
ter 15  206 

advifes  about  the 
prefenaticn  of 
JEneas  20  341 

preferves  .^neas 
from  Achilles's 
fury  20  367 

comforts  Uly/Tes    21   333 

urges  Apollo  to 
fight  21   450 

Nereids,  the  catalogue 
and  names  of  them 

18     42  fffc. 
Nestor  endeavours 
to  reconcile  Achil- 
les and  Agamem- 
non I   330 
Neftor  praifed  by  Aga- 
memnon                 2  440 

his  fpeech  to  the  fol- 

diers  2  402 

Nestor  2  716 

his  fpeech  to  Aga- 
memnon 4  37^ 

exhorls  the  foldiers  6     84 

his  fpeech  for  bury- 
ing the  dead,  and 
building  a  wall       7   392 

blames  the  Greeks 
for  not  daring  to 
encounter  Hedor    7   14  J 

is  in  great  danger      8  I02 

flies  with  Diomed     8  1 90 

his  advice  for  guards 
and  refrelhment     9     86 
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for  pacifying  Achil- 
les 9   14I 
approves  Diomed's 
fpecch  to  Agamem- 
noa  9     73 
goes  by- night  to  U- 
I  -     lyfTes                     10   157 
encouragcsDlomed  10  1 80 
:  i^dvifes  to  fend  fpicS 
into  the  enemy's 
camp    -                 10  24! 
recites  what  he  did 
in  his  youth          1 1    8 1 7 
goes  on  an  uproar  to 

know  the  caufe     1 4        I 
prays  to  Jupiter      15   428 
exhorts  the  G  reeks 
to  oppole  the  e- 
nemy  i  5  796 

advifes  his  Ton  con- 
cerning the  race  23    369 
Niobe,  her  fable       24  757 
Nireus,  the  moft  hand- 
fome  Greek  2  S17 

O 
Orcus  his  helmet       ^   1037 
Odius  2    1043 

P 
Pandarus  2    1 00 1 

■treacheroufly  wounds 

Menelaus  4   135 

is  killed  by  Diomed  5   352 
Paris  boafls  at  the 
beginning  of   the 
fight         ^  3     26 

cowardly  flies  3     44 

blamed  of  Hector     3     55 
undertakes  a  fingle 
combate  with  Me- 
nelaus 3   10  r 
is  armed                    3  409 
and  fights  with  M2' 
V  O  L.  IV. 
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nelaus  3   427 

is  taken  from  the 

combate  by  Venus  3  467 
bl;imcd  by  Helen  3  533 
rcfcucd  from  fight,  is 

pijt  to  bed  widi 


Helen 


555 


rcfufcs  to  redorc  He- 
len 7  42S 

wounds  Diomed      11   482 
Machaon  11    629 

Eurypylus  11    709 

kills  Euchenor        13   626 
Patroclus  returns 
•to  Acliiiles  15  462 

entreats  Achilles  to 
let  him  go  to  aid 
the  Greeks  16     3 1 

armed  16  1 62 

exhorts  the  Myrmi- 
dons 16  324 

he  and  his  men  kill 
many  of  the  Tro- 
jans 16  448 
16  483 
16  847 

exhorts  the  two  A- 
jaxes  16  6Sr 

kills  Cebrion  16  895; 

is  (buck  by  Apolloi6  954 

a  fierce  conteif  about 
-the  body  of  Patro- 
clus 17   314 

472,  613 

appears  to  Achilles 

in  a  dream            23  7S 

his  funeral  pile      -23  19S 

iiis  fepulchre           23  30c 

his  funeral  games   23  323 

Phidlppus                    2  827 

Phocians                     2  620 

C  c 
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Phoeinx  Intreats  A- 
chilles  to  be  re- 
conciled witli  A- 
gamenmon  9  562 

fits  as  one  of  tlie 
j  ud  o  es  of  th  e  race  24  4  3  J 
Phorcis  2   10^0 

Podalirius  2   889 

Podarces  2   860 

Polydamas  advlfes  to 
force  the  Greek 
lines  12     67 

interprets  a  prodigy, 
and  oives  his  ad- 
vice  12   2<  5 

b'dmes  He<fi:or         13  907 
kills  Prothenor        14   525 
Po'ypoetes  2  904 

and  Leontius  1 2   l^l 

Prayers  and  injoflice, 
their  influence  on 
the  Gods  9  624 

Priam  enquires  of 
Helen  about  the 
Grecians  which 
they  fiv/  5   220 

is  called  by  an  herald 

to  agree  to  a  treaty  3  319 
returns  into  the  city  3  §86 
fpeakstotheTrojans7  444 
commands  the  loldiers 

to  open  the  gate  21  620 
intieats  HeiStor  not 

to  meet  Achilles  22  51 
bemoans  the  death 

of  Meiflor  23   515 

tells  his  wife  the  com- 
mands of  Jupiter  24  233 
takes  the  gifts  to  car- 
ry to  Achilles       24   341 
rebnk  es  h  i  s  fo  n  ? ,     24   3 1 1 
kis  counfei  to  Hecu- 


book  ver. 
ba  _      24   3?5 

-  be  prays  to  Jupiter  24   3  7  jp 
he  meets  Achilles  24   579 
defires  to  deep        24 
he  carries  the  body  of 
Hetlor  into  the 
city  24  882 

Prodigies  11     70 

12   233 
of  a  dragon  which 
devoured  a   neft 
of  birds  and  the 
dame  2  372 

Protelilaus  2  8j3 

Prothous  2  916 

Pylcemenes  2  I034 

is  {lain  5  70J 

Pylians  2   7  15" 

Pvraechmes  2  1028 

R 
Rhefus  10  505 

is  flain  by  Dio- 
mcd  10  576 

Rhodians  2  795 

S 
Sarpedon  2  1 069 

wounded  by  Tlepole- 
mus,  defires  the 
alTiftance  of  Hec- 
tor 5  842 
exhorts  Glaucus  to 

light  12  371 

breaks  down  a  battle- 
ment of  the  wall  12  485 
Soldiers  the  good  and 

bad  defcribed        13    359 
Sleep,  (the  God  of 
Sleep,)  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  Juno 
puts  Jupiter  into 
a  fleep  I4  266 

Incites  Neptune      14  4 if 
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Stlicnelas  2 

anfwers  Aganieni- 
non  iharply  4 

T 
Talthybius  I 

Teucer  from  behind 
the  (liield  of  Ajax 
kills  maayTrojans  8 
is  wound  td  by  Hec- 
tor _  8 
kills  Imbrius           i  3 
and  Clytas              i  5 
his  bow  broke  by  a 
divine  power       '  1 5 
Thalpius  2 
Thamyris  his  ftory    2 
Themis  prefents  the 
necTcar-bowl  to 
Juno                     15 
Therfites  his  loquaci- 
ty 2 
Thetis,  her  words  to 
Achilles  1 
her  petition  to  Jove 
for  her  Ton              i 
{he  in  great  grief 
fpeaks  to  the  Ne- 
reids                    1 8 
enquires  of  Acliilles  1 8 
promifes  Achilles  ar- 
mour made  by  Vul- 
can                      18 
goes  to  Vulcan        18 
befeeches  Vulcan  to 
make  Achilles's 
armour                 1 8 
carries  the  armour 
made   by  Vulcan 
to  Achilles            19 
Thoas  2 
kills  Pirus   ^  4 
Titarefius  a  river       2 
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683     Tlcpoleraus  2  793 

lights  v/iih  Sarpedon 

456  .     5   77^ 

Trojans  and  Grecians 

921  march  to  battle      3        "^ 

they  fign  a  treaty     3   33S 
Trojans  and  Greeks 
320         in  baide  4  S^S 

m:iny  of  the  Trojans 
387         killed  6       5 

227       the  Trojans  watch   8   606 
522     Trojans  march,    at- 
tack   the    Greek 
544         trenches  12     9; 

755  12   29s 

721     Trojans  fly  14  596 

lYojans  make  a  great 

fici lighter  15    372 

96     Tlie  Trojans  fight 
bravely  at  the 
255.         Gieclan  fleet        25  842  ' 

they  ily  before  the 
540         Greeks  17   676 

An  AiTemby  of  the 
652     Trojans       ^' -  '  '     18   289 

V 
Venus  conveys  Paris 
69         from  the  fight        3  467 
96       befpeaks  Helen         3  481 
is  angry  with  Helen  3   513 
carries  Helen  to 
172  Paris  3    533 

431       conveys  ^lineas  out 

of  the  batde  5  385 

is  wounded  by  Dio- 
529  med  5   4I7 

complains  of  her  be- 
ing wounded  to 
13         Dione  5  465 

775       is  laughed  at  by  Mi- 
610         nerva  5  499 

910      with  Apollo  keeps 

Go  2 
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the  body  of  Hec- 
tor from  putrrfy- 
ing  2  3  226 

Ulysses  2  765 

3  245 
tielivers  Chryfejs  to 

her  father  i   575 

contends  with  Ajax 

in  the  courfe  23  828 
prevents  the  Greeks 

from  retreating  2  22  j 
provokes  Therlltes  2  305 
exhorts  the  foldiers 

to  battle  2  347 

infwers  Agamemnon 

4  402 
Lis  fpeech  to  Achil- 
les to  reconcile 

him  and  Agamem- 
non 9  562 

cxliorts  Diomed  to 
battle  II  4c  8 

iS  furrounded  by  the 
enemy  il   510 

k  wounded  by  Socus 

.    II  547 

Icills  Socus  II   561 

advifes  to  give  the 
foldiers  refrefhraent 
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before  the  battle    19   153 

advifes  Achilles  to 
refrefh  himfelf      19  215 
Vulcan  admonifhes 

Juno  1   746 

remembers  the  bene- 
fits he  has  received 
of  Thetis  18  461 

enquires  of  Thetis 
the  caufe  of  her 
coming  1 8   496 

makes  a  fuit  of  ar- 
mour for  Achil- 
les 18  537 

dries  up  the  river 
Xanthus  21  400 

Xanthus,  Achilles's 
horfe,  forefhews 
the  deflru(5lion  of 
Achilles  19  452 

Xanthus,  the  river, 
fpeaks  to  Achil- 
les 21   232 

rifes  againd  Achil- 
les 21    258 

invokes  Simois  a- 
gainft  Achilles      2 1   364 

fupplicates  Vulcan 
«nd  JunQ  21  423 
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The  firfl  number  marks  the  booky  the  fecond  the  verfe. 


FABLE. 


Tx4E  great  moral  of  the 
Iliad,  that  concord  a- 
moncr    governors,     is    the 
prefervation  of  ftates,  and 
difcord  the  ruin  of  them  : 
purfued  through" the  whole 
fable. 
The  anger  of  Achilles  breaks 
this   union  in  the  opening 
of  the  poem,  /.  f .  He  with- 
draws  frOm  the   body  of 
the  Greeks,  which  firil:  in- 
terrupts the  fiiccefs  of  the 
common  caufe,  Hid.   The 
army  mutiny,  2.  TheTro- 
jans  break  the  truce,  4.    A 
gr^cit  number  of  the  Greeks 
flain,   7.  392,     Forced  to 


build  fortifications  to  guard 

In  great 


their  fleet,   ihid. 
diflrefs   from    the    enemy, 
whofe  vidory  is  only  ftopt 
by  the  night,  8.    Ready  to 
quit  their  dcfign,   and  re- 
turn with  infamy,  9.  Send 
to  Achilles  to  perfuade  him 

C 


to  a  re-union,  in  vain,  ibid. 
The  diftrefs  continues  ;  the 
generals  and  all  the  beft 
warriors  are  wounded,  If. 
The  fortification  over- 
tlirown,  and  the  fleet  fet 
on  fire,  15.  Achilles  him- 
felf  (hares  in  the  misfor- 
tunes he  brought  upon  the 
ailics,  by  tlie  lofs  of  his 
friend  Patroclus,  1 6.  Here- 
upon the  hero  is  reconcil- 
ed to  the  general,  the  vic- 
tory over  Troy  is  com- 
ple^it,  and  He<fi:A>r  flain  by 
Achilles,  19,  20,  2 J,  2  2^ 
etc , 


Efi  sodes  or  Fa  ble  s- 
nxjbich  are  interivo'ven  in- 
to  the  poevii   but  foreign 
to  its  dejlgn. 

The  fable  of  the  confpira- 
cy  of  the  gods  againll  Jiipi- 

C3 
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ter,  T.  516.  Of  Vulcan's 
fall  from  heaven  on  the  if- 
land  of  Lemnos,  i.  761. 
The  imprifonment  of  Mars 
by  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  5. 
475.  The  ftoryof  Thamy- 
ris,  2.-721.  The  embafiy 
of  Tydeus  to  Thebes,  4. 
450.  The  tale  of  Ikllero- 
phon,  6.  195.  Of  Lycur- 
gus  and  the  Bacchanals,  6. 
161.  The  war  of  the  Pyli- 
ans  and  Arcadians,  6-  165. 
The  flory  of  Phoenix,  9. 
572.  Of  Mcleager  and  the 
wars  of  the  Curites  and  M~ 
tolians,  9.  653.  The  wars 
of  Pyle  and  Ehs,  li.  818. 
The  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
labour  of  Alcmena,  29. 1 03. 
The  expulfion  of  Ate  from 
heaven,  19.  93.  Vulcan's 
abode  wnth  Thetis,  and  his 
employment  there,  18. 
^63.  The  family  and  hif- 
tory  of  Troy,  20.  25:5. 
The  transformation  of  Ni- 
obe,  24.  757.  Building  of 
of  the  walls  of  Troy  by 
Neptune,  21.  518, 


Allegorical  Fables. 

Moral  .1  Prudence  reftraln- 
'  ing  Paffion,  reprefented  in 
the  machine  of  Minerva  de- 
fcending  to  calm  Achilles.  J . 
261.  Love  alluring,  and 
extingiiirning  honour,  in 
Venus  bringing  Paris  from 
the  combate  to  the  arms  of 


Fable. 
Helen,  3.  460,  etc.  True 
Courage  overcoming  PaiH- 
on,  in  Diomed's  conqueft 
of  Mars  and  Venus  by  the 
affiflance  of  Pallas,  5.  507, 
etc.  through  that  ivhole 
hookm  Prayers  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter,  following 
Injufbce,  and  perfecuting 
her  at  the  throne  of  heaven, 
9.  625.  The  Celtus,  or 
girdle  of  Venus,  1 4.  247. 
1  he  allegory  of  Sleep,  14. 
265.  The  allegory  of  Dif- 
cord  calf  out  of  heaven  to 
earth,  19.  93.  The  alle- 
gory of  the  two  Urns  of 
Pleafure  and  Pain,  24.  663. 
Phyfical  or  Philofophical.J 
The  combate  of  the  ele- 
ments till  the  waters  fub- 
fided,  in  the  fable  of  the 
uars  of  Juno  or  the  Air, 
and  Neptune  or  the  fea, 
with  Jupiter  or  the -^Lther, 
till  Thetis  put  an  end  to 
them,  I.  516.  Fire  derived 
from  heaven  to  earth,  ima- 
ged by  the  fall  of  Vulcan 
on  Lemnos,  I.  761.  The 
gravitation  of  the  Planets 
upon  the  Sun,  in  allegory 
of  the  golden  chain  of  Ju- 
piter, 8.  25.  The  influence 
of  the  ^Ether  upon  the  Air, 
in  the  allegory  of  the  con- 
grefs  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
14.  395.  The  Air  fuppli- 
ed  by  the  vapours  of  the 
Ocean  and  Eardi,  in  the 
ftory  of  Juno  nouiifhed 
by  Oceanus  and   Tcthys, 
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Fable. 
1 4.  231.  The  allegory  of 
the  Winds,  23.  242.  The 
quality  of  Salt  preferving 
dead  bodies  from  coriapti- 
on,  in  Thetis  or  the  fea 
preferving  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclus,  19.  40. 

For  the  reji  of  the  Alle- 
gories fee  the  Svfiemofthe 
Gods  as  a^ing  in  their  al' 
legorical  chara6lersyunder 
the  article  Characters, 

Allegorical  or  fiditious  per- 
fons  in  Homer. 

The  lying  dream  fent  to  Aga- 
memnon by  Jupiter,  2.  7. 
Fame  the  meffenger  of 
Jove,  2.  I2T.  Furies,  pu- 
ni(hers  of  the  wicked,  3. 
351.  Hebe,  or  Youth,  at- 
tending the  banquets  of  the 
Gods,  4.  3.  Flight  and 
Terror  attendants  upon 
Mars,  4.  500,  Difcordde- 
fcribed,  4.  502.  Bellona 
Goddefs  of  war,  5.  726. 
The  hours,  keepers  of  the 
gates  of  heaven,  5.  929. 
Nymphs  of  the  mountains, 
6.  532.  Night,  a  Goddefs, 
6.  342.  Iris,  or  the  rain- 
bow, 8.  486.  Prayers  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter,  9. 
625.  Eris  or  Difcord,  II. 
5.  Illythias,  GoddefTes  pre- 

•  fidins   in  womens  labour, 
II.  349.  Terror  the  fon of 
Mars,  13.  386.  Sleep,  14. 
265.     Ni^ht,      14.    293. 
Death  and  Sleep,  two  twin?. 


Fable. 
16.  831.  Nerieds,  or 
nymphs  of  the  fea  ;  a  ca- 
talogue of  them,  18.  45;. 
Ate,  or  the  Goddefs  of 
Difcord,  19.  93.  Scaman- 
der  the  river-God,  2?. 
231.  P'ire  and  Water 
made  perfons  in  the  battle 
of  Scamander  and  Vulcan* 
2 1. 3 87. The Eaft and  Weft 
Winds,  ibid.  Iris,  or  the 
Rainbow,  and  the  Winds, 


23.  242. 


The  Marvellous  or  fii- 
pei natural    Fictions   in 

HOMESL. 

Omen  of  the  birds  and  fer- 
pent,  reprefenting  the  event 
of  the  Trojan  war,  2%  370. 
The  miraculous  rivers  Ti- 
tarefius  and  Styx,  2.  910. 
The  giant  Typhon  under 
the  burning  mountain  Ty- 
phosus, 2.  952.  Batde  of 
the  cranes  and  pygmies,  3. 
6.  Prodigy  of  a  comet,  4, 
1 01,  Diomed's  helmet  e- 
jedingiire,  5.  6.  Horfes 
of  coelefiial  breed,  5  327* 
Vaft  (tone  heaved  by  Dio- 
med,  5.  370.  And  Hedlor, 
12.  537.  And  Minerva,  20. 
470.  The  miraculous  cha- 
riot,and  arms  of  Pallas,  5, 
885,907,  etc.  The  Gor- 
gon, helmet  and  -^tgis  of 
Jupiter,  ibid.  The  gates 
of  heaven,  ibid.  The  leap 
of  immortal  horfes,  j,  960. 
Shout  of  Stentor,  %    V78. 
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Fable. 
Roaring  of  Mars,  5,  Iof4, 
Helmet  ofOrcuSjWhich  ren- 
dered the  wearer  invifible, 
5 .  I  o  3  6  ♦  The  blood  of  the 
Gods,  5    422.    The    im- 
mediate  healing    of   their 
wounds,   5.    fll6       Tiie 
chimera,  6.  220.  Deftruc- 
lion   by    Neptune    of  the 
Grecian  rampart,  12.    15. 
Wall  pufhed  down  by   A- 
pollo,  15.    415.  The  gol- 
den chain   of  Jupiter,   8. 
2  J.  Horfes  and  chariot  of 
Jupiter,  8.  50.  His  balan- 
ces,  weighing  the  fates  of 
men,  8.    88. — •22.    271. 
Jupiter's  ailiiling  the  Tro- 
jans by  thunders  and  light- 
nings, and  vifible  declarati- 
ons of  his  favour,   8.  93. 
16^,  etc, — 17.  670.  Pro- 
digy of  an  eagle  and  fawn, 
8.   297.     Horfes   of  the 
Gods,  (tables  and  chariots* 
pompoufly  defcribed,     8. 
535,  etc.      Hedor's  lance 
often  cubits,  8.  61  J.    O- 
men  of  an  heron,  lo,  520. 
The  defccnt   of  Eris,  1 1 . 
5 .  A  fliower  of  blood    1 1 . 
70. — 16.560.     Omen  of 
an  eagle   and  ferpent,  12. 
230.  The  progreis  of  Nep- 
tune through  the  feas,  1 3 
42.  The  chain  of  War  and 
Difcord  Itretched  over  the 
the  armies,   13.  451.  The 
loud  voice  of  Neptune,  14. 
173.  Solemn   oath   of  the 
Gods,  I4.  307.— 15.  41. 
Minerva  fpreads  a  light  0- 


Fablf. 
ver  the  army,    15.   808. 
Jupiter  involves   the  com- 
batants in  thick  darknefs, 
16    422,695.    Horfes  be 
got  by  the  wind  on  a  har- 
pye,   16.  183.     A  fnower 
of  blood,  16.  560.   Mira- 
culuous  tranfportation  and 
interment  of  Sarpedon  by 
Apollo,   Sleep  and  Death, 
16.   810,  etc*  Prophecy  at 
tlie   hour  of  Death,    16. 
1026. — 22.450.  Achilles 
unarmed   puts   the  whole 
Trojan  army  to  flight  on 
his   appearance,  18     240, 
etc.      Moving  tripods  and 
living   flatues    of  Vulcan, 
18.  440.  488.    Thehorfe 
of  Achilles    fpeaks   by   a 
prodigy,   {9.   450.     The 
battle    of  the    Gods,  20. 
63,  etc.  Horfes  of  a  mira- 
culous extraction ,  the  tranf- 
formation   of  Boreas,  20. 
"  ^^4.    The  wonderful  bat- 
tle   of  the  Xanthus,    21. 
230,  etc,     Hed:or's   body 
preferved  by  Apollo  and 
Venus,    23.    226        The 
gholt  ofPatroclus,  23.  77. 
The  two  urns  of  Jupiter, 
24.  663.     The  vaft  quoit 
of  Action,  23.  975.     The 
transformation    of    Nicbe 
and  her  people  into  flones, 

24'  7S7. 


Under  this  head  of  the 
marvellous  m:iy  alio  be  in- 
included  all  the  immediate 
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Fable. 

machines  and  appearances 
of  the  Gods  in  the  poem, 
and  their  transformations  ; 
the  miraculous  birth  of  he- 


Fable, 
roes ;  the  pafTions  in  hu- 
man and  vifible  forms,  and 
the  relh 


CHARACTERS  or  MANNERS. 


CharaSIers  of  the  Gods  i?/*HoMER,  af  aSling  in  ike 
Phyfical  cr  >Jordl  capacities  of  tkofe  deities. 


JUPITER. 

A^ing  and  governing  ally 
as  the  fupreme  Being ^ 
See  the  article  Theology 
m  the  next  Index, 

JUNO. 

As  the  elsment  ofair,']  Her 
congrefs   with  Jupiter,    or 
the  iEther,  and  produdion 
of  vegetables,    14.     390, 
etc,     Ker  loud  fliout,  the 
air  being  the  caufe  of  found, 
5.  97  8«     Nourifhed  by  O- 
ceanus   and    Tethys,     14. 
231. 

As  Goddefs  of  empire  and 
Honour.']  Stops  the  Greeks 
from  flying  ignominioufly, 
2.  191.  and  in  maJiy  other 
places.  Incites  and  com- 
mands Aciiilles  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  friend,  1 8. 
203,  etc.  Infpires  into  He- 
len a  contempt  of  Paris, 
and  fends  Iris  to  cull  her  to 


behold  the  coj-nbate  with 
Menelaus,  3,  185. 

APOLLO. 

As  the  Sun.']    Caufes  the 
plague  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mcr,    I.    16.       Raifts    a 
phantom    of    clouds   and 
vapours,  5.  545.      Difco- 
vers  in   the    morning    the 
flaughter  made   the   night 
before,    10.    606.     Reco- 
vers Heclor  from  fainting, 
and   opens  his  eyes,    j^. 
280.    Dazzles  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks,  and  fhakes  his 
Agis  in   their   faces,    15. 
362.     Re{tores  vigour  to 
Giaucus,    16.   647.     Pre- 
fer ves  the  body  of  Sarpe- 
don  from  corruption,    16, 
830.     And  that  of  Hec- 
tor 23.  230.  Raifesa  cloud 
to    conceal   i^^neas,     20. 
515. 

As  Dejlim.]  Saves  if  neas 
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Characters. 
from  death,  5,  441.  And 
Hedor,  20.  71^.  Saves 
Agenor,  21.  706^  Deferts 
Hedor  when  his  hour  is 
come,  22.  277. 

As  ivifdom  3  He  and  Miner- 
va infpire  Helenas  to  keep 
off  the  general  engagement 
by  a  fingle  combate,  7.  25. 
,  Advifes  He<^or  to  fhiin  en- 
countering Achilles,     20. 

MARS. 

jlf  mere  mart  hi  courage 
nvithout  condii^.']  Goes  to 
the  fight  againft  the  orders 
of  Jupiter,  5.  716.  Again 
provoked  to  rebel  againft 
Jupiter  by  his  paflion,  1  5. 
126.  Is  vanquiflied  by  Mi- 
nerva, or  Conduv5t,  21. 
480. 

MINERVA. 

As  tJiartia!  courage  iviih 
IVifdo??!.'^  Joins  with  Juno 
in  reftrainino  the  Creeks 
from  flight,  and  infpires  U- 
lyffes  to  do  it,  2.  210.  A- 
nimates  the  army, 2.  525. 
Defcribed  as  leading  a  hero 
fafe  through  a  battle,  4.632. 
AffiftsDioraedto  overcome 

\  Mars  and  Venus,  5    >4o7. 
104 2. Overcomes  them  her- 
felf,2  1.480  Retrains  Mars 
from  rebclii:.n  againft  Jupi- 
ter,  5.    4 J. 15    140. 


Characters. 
Submits  to  Jupiter,  8.  40. 
Ad\ires  UlyiTes  to  retire  in 
time  from  the  night  expe- 
dition, 10.  5'93.  Affiftshim 
throughout  that  expedition, 
10.  "^  50,  etc.  Difcovers  the 
ambufh  laid  againft  the  Py- 
lians  by  night,  and  caufes 
them  to  fa!ly,  rr.  85 r. 
Afiifts  Achilles  to  conquer 
Hecior,  22.  277,  etc. 

As  nvifdojfi  feperately  conft- 
dered.']  SupprefTes   Achil- 
les's  paflion,  I.  261.  Sup- 
preiTes  her  own  anger  againlfc 
Jupiter,  4.  31.      Brings  to 
pafs  Jupiter's  will  in  contri- 
ving the  breach  of  the  truce 
4.  95'.  Teaches  Diomed  to 
diicernGods  from  men,  and 
to  conquer  Venus,  5.  r^j, 
etc.    Called  the  bell  belo- 
ved of  Jupiter,  8.  48.  Ob- 
tains leave  of  Jupiter,  that 
while  the  other  Gods  do  not 
aflift  the  Greeks,  fhe  may 
diie(fl  them  with  her  coun- 
fels,  8.  45.   Is  again  chec- 
ked by  the  command  of  Ju- 
piter, and  fubmits,  8,  <;6o, 
580.  Is  faid  to  aflift,  or  fave 
any  hero, in  general  through 
the  poem,  when  any  a<ft  of 
prudence  preierves  him. 

VENUS. 

As  the  paffion  of  love']  Brings 
Paris  from  the  fight  to  the 
embraces  of  Helen,  and  in- 
flames the  lovers,  3.  460^ 
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Characters. 
530,  etc.  Is  overcome  by 
Minerva  or  Wifdom,  5, 
407.  And  again,  I2  500. 
Her  Ceftus  or  girdle,  and 
the  effe6ls  of  it,  14.  247. 

N  E  P  T  U  N  E. 

j^s  the  Sea.']  Overturns  the 
Grecianwail  v\'ith  his  waves, 
-12.  15.  AMs  the  Greeks 
at  their  fleet,  which  was 
drawn  up  at  the  fea-fide, 
13.  67,  etc.  Retreats  at 
tlie  order  of  Jupiter,  j  5. 
245.  Shakes  the  whole  field 
of  batde  and  fea-rtiore  with 
earthquakes,  20.  77. 

VULCAN. 

Or  the  ElemeJit  of  Fifer\ 
Falls  from  heaven  to'earth, 
I.  761.  Received  in  Lem- 
nos,  a  place  of  fubterrane- 
ous  fires,  ibid.  His  opera- 
tions of  various  kinds,  18. 
440,  468,  540.  Dries  up 
the  river  Xanthus,  2 1 .  460. 
afliiled  by  the  winds,  21. 

.  390. 

Chara^ers  of  the  Heroes. 

N.  B.  The  Speeches  nuhich 
depended  upon^  and  flo^w 
from  tkefe  Jeveral  cha- 
raSiers,  are  diftingiajh- 
ed  by  an  S. 

ACHILLES. 

rurlous,  paiTioiiate,  difdain" 


Characters. 
ful  and  reproachful,  /.  i . 
V.   155.  S.  195.  S.  295.  S. 

— 9.  405.  S.  746.  s.         ■■ 

24705. 

Revengeful  and  implacable  in 

the  higheil: degree,  9.  755, 

765 — 16.  68.  S.  121.  S. 

—  18.  120,  125. S. — 19. 

211.  S. 22.  2>ll'  s. 

437.  s. 
Cruel,  16.    122.'— 19. 

395.— 21  112.— 22.437. 

S.  49J.  S. —  23.  30. ■ 

24.  ?! 


Superior  to  all  men  in  va- 
lour, 20.  60,  437,  etc. — 
2  1,  22.  throughout. 

Conflant  and  violentinfriend- 
iliip,  9.  730. — 18.50,371. 
—23,  54.  272—24.  5. 
—  16.  9^.  S.  208.  S.—  18. 
loo.S.  380.  S, — £9.  335. 
S. — 22.  482.  S. — Achilles 
fcarce  ever  fpeaks  without 
mention  of  his  friend  Pa- 
troclus. 

.ENEAS. 

Pious  to  the  Gods,  5.  226.S. 

— 20.  132, 290, 345. — 
Senfibie  and  moral,  20.  242, 

293,  etc.  S. 
Valiant,  not  ralli,   20.  1 30. 

240.  S. 
Tender  to  his  friend,    13, 

59b.  ^    ^ 

See  his  charaUer  in  ihs 
notes  0//  1.  5.  V.  2 12.  ajid 
on  I.  13.  V,  578, 
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Characters. 

AGAMEMNON. 


Imperious  and  piflionate,  l . 
34,  729.  ^ 


'  Characters. 
dom,  and  chufes  UlyfTes  to 
direct  hini,  5.  throughout, 
10.  287,  33^ 


See  his  character  in  the 
notes  ij;;  1.  5.  V.  I, 

HECTOR. 


Soraerirnes  cruel,  6.  80. — 2. 

T40.  S. 
Artful  and  defignlng,  2.  (^'^^ 

C)< 

Valiant,  and  an  excellent  ge-     ^  ^j-uc  lover  of  his  country, 

neral,  4.  2j6,  265,  etc.  —       g.  62I.  S. 12.  284.— 

ir.  throughout.  r^^  c82.  S. 

Eminent  for  brotherly  affec-     Valiant  in  the  higheft  degree, 

tion,   4.183.^/^.8.-7.       3.89.— 7.80. — 12.270. 


120. 

See  his   chara^er  in  the 
notes  on\.  11.  v.  i. 

A  J  A  X. 

Of  fuperior  flrength  and 
^fize,  and  fearkfs  on  that 
'account,  13.  410.— 7.227. 

S.  274.  S — 15.  66'6. 
Indefatigable  and  patient,  11. 

638,  etc. — 13.  877. — 15. 

throughout  —  14.  535. — 

fliort    in   his  fpeeches,    7. 

227. 9.  742. 15. 

666,  etc. 

See   his  chara&cr  in  the 
notes  on  I.  7.  v.  226. 

D  I  O  M  E  D. 


S. — iS.  333.  S. — etc. 
Excellent  in  condudl,  8.610. 

S.  ir.  663  — 
Pious,  6.  140,  339,  60^.  — 
Tender  to  his  parents, 6.31 5. 

. to  his  wife,  6'  456. 

to  his  child,  6.  606. 

to  his  friends,  20,485. 

—  24. 962. — 

See  his  charaSier  in  the 
notes  on  1.  3.  v.  53. 

I  D  O  xM  E  N  E  U  S. 

An  old  foidier,    13.    455;, 

648. 

A  lover  of  his  foldiers,   13. 

280 

Talkative  upon  fubjedls  of 

war,  13,  340,  355,  ^/i:.-— 

4    305. S. 


Daring  and  intrepid  5.  thro'-  Vain  of  his  family,  13.  565, 

out,  and  8.  163,  180.  S.—  etc, 

9.  65,820.— 10.  260.--  Stately  and  infultt-ng,     I3» 

Proud  and  bo:.fling,  6.152.  472,  etc, 

n.  5  CO. 

Vain  of  his  birth,  14.  152. 

Generous,  6.  :*6,. See  his  charader  in  the 

Is  guided  by  Pallas  or  Wif-  nc^tes  on  1.  13.  v.  279. 
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Characters. 

M  E  N  E  L  A  U  S. 

Valiant,  3.  3^.-13.  733. 

— 17  throughout. 
Tender  of  the  people,    10 

32 

Gentle    in  his   nature,     10 

138 2;?.  685. 

But  fired  by  a  fenfe  of  his 

wrongs,  2.  711  — 3.  45. 

— 7.  109. S — 13,  780. S. 

— 17.  640. 

See  his  chamber  in  the 
7iotes  on  1.  3.  V.  287. 

NESTOR. 

Wife  and  experienced  in 
council,  I.  331,  340.— 2. 
441. 

Skilful  in  the  art  of  war,  2. 
432,   670  —  4.  338,  etc, 

S.— 7«  ?92-  S. 

Brave,  7.  165*  —  1 1.  817. 

15.  796.  S. 

Eloquent,  I.  3:^2,  etc. 
Vigilant,  10.  88,  186,  624* 
Pious,  15.  427. 
Talkative  through  old  age, 

4.  370. 7=  145. 

II.  800.-^23.  373>  718. 

and  in  general  thro' 

the  book. 

See  his  charaBer  in  tire 
tiotcs  on  \.  1.  V.  339.— 
en  2.  402 i  etc* 

P  R  I  A  xM. 

A  tender  father  to  Hedlor, 
22.  5 1.  S.— 24.275. 
Vol.  IV. 


Characters, 

— —to  Paris,  3.  381. 

. to  Helen,  3.  212.  S. 

An  eafy  prince  of  too  yield- 
ing a  temper,  7.  443., 

Gentle  and  compafiionate,  3, 
211,  382. 

pious,   4.  7c— 24.  520I  S, 

Seo'  his  characJer  in  the 
notes  on  I.  3.  v.  211. 

P  A  Pv  I  S. 

Effcniinftte  iti  drefs  and  per-r 
fon,  3.  27,  59,  80,  409. 

Amorous.  3.  55c. 

Ingenious  in  arts,  mufic,  3; 
80.     Building,  6.  390, 

Patient  of  reproof,  3.  86. 

Naturally  variant,  6.  669. 
13.  985- 

See  his  charaCler  in  the 
notes  on  1.  3.  v.  26,  37> 
86. 

PATROCLUS. 

CompafTionate  of  the  furfer- 
ings    of    his    countrymen. 

It.  947. 16.  5.   31. 

S. 

Ra^,  but  valiant,  116.  709. 

Of  a  gentle  nature,  19.  320. 
17.  755- 

SARPEDON. 

Valiant  out  of  Principle  and 
honour,  5.   575.  S.  — . 

12.  371.  S. 
Eloquent,  ibid* 


D  d 
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CareP-il  only  of  the  common 

caufe  in  his  death,  i6.  605. 

S. 

See  his  chnrafter  in  the 
noisf  on  I.  16,  v.  512. 

ULYSSES. 

Prudent,  3,  261.-^10.287. 
■ 19    218. 

Eloquent,  3.  283. — 9.295:. 
S.  etc* 

Valiant  in  the  field  withcau' 

tion,  4.  566, U.515. 

etc. 

Bold  in  the  council  with  pru- 
dence, 14.  90. 

See  h'ti  charafier  in  the 
notcf  on  1.  2.  V.  402.  et 
/par Jim. 

CharaPiers  of  other 
Heroes. 

i\gcnor,  valiant  and  confide- 

rate,  21.  648 
Antenor,  a  prudent  counfel- 

4or,  7.  418. 
Ajax    Oileus,    famous    for 

iwiftncfs,  2.  631.-- "-14. 


Characters, 

Antilochus.  bold-fpiritedjbut 

reafonable,  and  artful,   4. 

?22.  23.  505,  618. 

666.  S. 23.  920,  930. 

Euphorbus,  beautiful  and  va- 
liant,   16,  973.  — -  17. 

11.  57. ,« ^ 

Glaucus,  pious  to  his  friend, 
16.  660. —  17.  l6j,  180. 

Helenus,  a  prophet  and  he-' 
ro,  6.  92. 

MerioneSjdauntlefs  and  faith- 
ful, 13..  325:,  etc. 

Machaon,  an  excellent  phy- 
fician,  2.890. — 11.630. 

Phoenix  his   friendship   and 
tendernefs  for  Achilles,  9. 

Polydamas,  pmdent  and  elo- 
quent.    See  hit  Speeches, 

12.  70>  245.  —  13.  907. 
— — t8.  300.— 
Teucer,  famous  for  archery, 

^.  320 — 15.  510,  etc, 
Thoas,    famous  for  elo- 
quence, 15.  322. 

For  other  lefs  diJIitigui/Ij" 
ed  chara£lcrSifee  the  ar* 
tic/c,  Dcfcriptions  of  the 
pa/lions. 
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SPEECHES   or    ORATIONS- 

A  TABLE  of  the  moji  confiderable  in  the  Iliad. 


In  the  exhort  at  ory  or  delihe" 
rativs  kind. 

The  oration  of  Nefbr  to  A- 
gamemnon  and  Achilles, 
parru:-.ding  a  reconciliation, 
I.  340.  Tiic  orations  of 
Neftor,  UlylTcs,  and  Aga* 
memnon,  to  perfuade  the 
army  to  ftay,  2.  350,  402, 
452  Of  Sarpedon  to  Hec- 
tor, 5.  575.  Of  Neftor  to 
encourage  the  Greeks  to 
accept  the  challenge  of 
Kedor,  7.  145.  Of  Hec- 
tor to  the  Trojans,  8.  62  t. 
Of  Ne'ior  to  fend  to  Achil- 
las, 9.  127.  Of  UlyilVs, 
Phoenix,  and  Ajax,  to 
inove  Achilles  to  a  recon- 
ciUation,  9.  295,  562, 
742.  Achilles's  reply  to 
each,  ibid,  Sarpedon  to 
Glaucus,  12.  271.  Of  Nep- 
tune to  the  Greeks,  to  de- 

.  fend  the  fleet,  13.  1 3  i .  Of 
Ajax  to  the  Greeks,  15. 
666.  Neflor  to  the  fame, 
15.  796.  Of  Ajax  again, 
15»  890.  Scamander  to 
the  river  Si niois,  2T.  360. 
Juno  to  Vulcan,  21.  387. 
'Achilles  to  Fatroclus,  16. 
70,  etc* 


D 


In  the  vituperative  kind* 

The  fpeech  of  Therfites,  2. 
27  s«  That  of  Ulylfes  an- 
fwering  him,  2.  306.  Of 
Hciftor  to  Paris,  3*  5  j.  Of 
Agamemnon  to  Biomed, 
4.422.  Of  Heftor  to  Pa- 
ris, 6.  406.  Of  Diomed 
to  Agamemnon,  9.  43.  Of 
Ulyl'ies  to  the  fame,  14. 
90.      Sarpedon  to  Hedor, 

5.  575*  Glaucas  to  Hec- 
tor, 17.  153. 

//;  the  narrative. 

Achilles  to  Thetis,  i.  47 6 > 
Pandaras  to  /Eneas,  j, 
230.    Glaucus  to  Diomed, 

6.  190.  Phcenix  to  A- 
chilles,  9,  ^62,  652-  A- 
gamenmon  to  the  Greeks, 
19.  90.  ^Sneas  to  Achil- 
les, 2C»  240.     Of  Nedor, 

7.  163. JI.  800 

and  the  fpeeches  of  Neftor 
in  general. 

In  the  pathetic. 

Agamemnon    on    Menelans 
wounded,  4.  186. 
Andromache    to    Heclor, 
and  his  anfwer,    6.   510. 
570. 
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Speeches, 

Patroclus  and  Achilles,  i6, 
lO,  etc, 

Jupiter  on  fight  of  Hedor, 
17.  231. 

.Lamentation  of  Brifeis   for 
Patroclus,  19.  303. 

'     '      of  Achilles  for  Patro- 
clus, 19,  335. 

— — of  Priam  to  Hedor,  22. 
51.  5-30. 

-of  Hecuba  to  the  fame, 


22.    119.  and   again,   24. 
^43,  943. 

-of  Andron>ache  at  Hec- 


tor's death,  22.  608. 
■   '      of  Andromache  at  his 

funeral,  24.  908. 

of  Helen,  24.  962- 

Lycaon  to  Achilles,  21.8^* 
Tiietis  to  the  Nereids,  17, 

70. 
7~iie   gho(t  of  Patroclus  to 

Achilles,  23.  83. 
Priam  to  Achilks,  24.  600. 


Speech  E  St 
In  the  ironyy  or  farcafm* 

The  fpeech  of  Pallas  on  Ve- 
nus being  wounded,  5.509; 

UlylTes  overSpcus,  1 1.  566. 
Idomeneus  over  Othryone- 
us,  13.  472. 

Four  farcaftic  fpeeches  over 
the  dead,  14.  529,  550, 
561,587.  Juno  to  Mars 
concerning  Afcalaphus,  15, 
I20«  -^Lneas  to  Meriones, 
16.  745.  Patroclus  on  Ce- 
briones,  16.  903.  He<5tor 
on  Patroclus,  16.  1 003. 
Achilles  to  Otryntides,  20. 
450. — toLycaon,  21.135. 
— to  Hedtor,  22t  415, 

Speeches  to  horfes, 

He<5lor  to  his  horfes,  8*2 15". 

Achilles  to  his  horfes,  19, 
440. 

Jove  to  the  horfes  of  Achil- 
les, 17.  504. 

Antilochus,  23«  483. 

Menelaus,  23.  522. 


I 


Descriptions  of  IMAGES. 


^i  ColU'Oion  of  the  f?wj}  remarkahh  throughout  the  Poem* 


Defcrlptions  of^i.kQ's.^* 

t)f  the  apartment  of  Juno, 
14.  191 


City  in  flames,  17.  825. 
Court  of  judice,  18.  577. 
Ends  of  the  earth  and  fea, 

the  rcfidcnce  of  Saturn  and 

lapctus,  8.  ^97. 


Of  a  burning  mountain,   2.     Fountains  of  Scamander,  22. 


9.  SO. 


195. 
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Descriptions. 
Field,  plowed,  18.  627. 
Foreft,  when  timber  is  felled, 

ir.  120. — 2i,.  144. 
Heaven,  the  feat  and  plea- 
lures  of  the  Gods,  I.  690, 

772. — 4.  3.  The  gates  of 

heaven,  5.  928  — 3.   478. 

TheGods  aflenibled,  20.  9. 
Ida,  its  foreds,  temple,  and 

profpe6l,  8.  57. — L4.  320. 
Landfcapes  of  a  fine  country, 

2.  840,  1036,   1040.    of 

pafture-grounds  and  flieep, 

18.  677. 
Mount    of   Hercules    near 

Troy,  20.  174. 
Palace  of  Neptune,  13.  3^. 
Palace  of  Priam  defcribed,  6. 

304.     Of  Paris,  6.  59, 
River   Axius    delcribed,   2. 

1030. 
River  Titarefius  and  Peneus, 

2.  910. 
Sea  and  idands  riling  out  of 

it,  2.  770. 
Tempc  defcribed,  2-  9iS. 
Tent  of  Achilles  defcribed, 

24.  5^3. 
Troy,  the  country  about  it, 

and  roads,   22.   191 — 13« 

20. — 14.  260. 
Tomb  of'llus,    1 1 ,  477.  Of 

Bateia,    2.   984.    Of  Sar- 

pedon,  16.  820. 
Vulcan,   his   palace,    forge, 

etc.  18.  4^1,  etc, 
A  vineyard,  18.  6  51. 
Wall  of  the    Grecians,    7. 

523. 
Winds,  their  court  and  man- 

fion  defcribed,  23.  24 u 


D 


Descriptions, 
Defcriptions  <?/"  Per  SONS, 

Achilles's  dreadful  appear- 
ance, 20.  59.-22.  3i,t'/(r. 
393.— 

Apollo's  perfon,  enfigns,  and 
defcent  to  earth,  i.  16. 

Apollo's  appearance  in  tlie 
war,  15  348. 

Ajax,  his  lullen  retreat  de- 
scribed, II.  675,  etc*  to 
696. 

Brothers  two  killed  together, 
20.531. 

A  coward, defcribed  inTher- 
fites,  beaten,  2.  326.  A 
coward  defcribed  through- 
out, 13.  359. — again  in. 
Theftor,  16  488.  A  cow- 
ard farprized,  10.  443. 

Diana  culfed   and  buffetfd, 

21.  570* 

C^ods,   Homer's  gre  g 

of  them  in  the  defc.  ,  ,s 
of  their  armour,  5.  907. 
Motion,  13.  30. — 15.  90. 
—  5.  960.  Battles,  i5„ 
252. — 20.  63,  <r;r.— 21. 
450,  etc. 

Hours  at  the  gates  of  Iieaven 
5.  929. 

Hector's  horrible   apearance 
inbattlc,  8.417. — 12.553. 
— 13.    1010—15.    730. 
Hector's  dead  body  drag- 
ged at  the  chariot  of  Achil- 

ICS,  22.  500. 

Jupiter  in  his  glory,  i.  15, 
172.'' — 8.  550.— in  his  cha- 
riot, 8.  50,  542,  etc,*^\i 
his  terrors,  17.  670. 
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Descriptions. 

Jano,  dreft,  14.  200. 

Lycaon,  his  youth  and  un- 
happy death,  21.40,  etc. 

Mars  and  Bellona  before 
Hedorin  battle,  5.  726. 
—  Mars  in  arm^,  7.  252. 
— 13.  385.— 15.  726  ^" 
his  moniirous  fize,  2 1 .  47  3 . 

Mercury  defcribed,  24.  417. 

Neptune,  his  chariot  and  pro- 

grefs,  13.  28,  etc. 
Miobe,   turned  into  a  rock, 

24.  773- 
Old  man,  a  venerable  one,  i. 

330.     Old  counlellors   of 

Troy  converiing,  3.     197. 

etc.    A  miferable  old  man, 

in  Priam,  22.  80.  etc. 
Priam    parting  through    his 

people^  in  forrow,  to  go  to 
redeem  Hector,  24.  402. 
Piiani  weeping  at  the  feet 
of  Achilles,  24.  636. 

Pallas,  her  defcentfrom  hea- 
ven, 4«  99.  Her  armour 
fpear,  and  veil,  5.  905. — 
8.  466. 

Teucer,  behind  Ajax*s 
ihield,  8.  321. 

Youth,  a  beautiful  one  kil- 
led, 4.  542. — 1 7 •  5 5  •  etc. 
— 20.  537.  Interceding 
for  mercy  in  vain,  21.  75. 

A  young  and  old  man  flain 
in  war,  their  pl^ures,  22. 
100. 


Descriptions, 
Defcriptions  <j/*  Things. 

Of  an  alTembly  gathering  to- 
gether, 2.  iio» 

Battle.  {_See  the  article  Mi- 
litary Defcriptions.] 

Burning  up  of  a  field,  2 1 . 
400.    A  bow,  4,  137 — 

Bloodtrickling  from  a  wound, 
4.  170,  etc, 

Brightnefs  of  an  helmet   5. 

5.. 
Burial  of  the  dead,  7.  494. 

A  breach  made  in  an  attack, 

12.  485.—  _ 
Boiling  water  in  a  cauldron, 

18.  405. — 21.  425. 
Beacon,  19.  405. —      '' 
Beads  facrihced,  23.  41. 
A   bird  Ihot  through,    23. 

1033. 
Chariot  of  Jupiter,   8 .  50, 

542.  Of  Neptune,  13.41. 

Chariot  defcribed  at  large, 

24-  335- — 5-  889,  etc.  A 

chariot-race,  23.  353,  etc. 

Chariots    overturned,    16. 

445.  Chariots  crulhing  the 

bodies,  20.  577. 
A  child  frighted  at  a  helmet 

6.  595. 
Golden  chain  of  Jupiter,   8. 

25. 
A  conflagration,    21.   387, 

400. 
C&)okery  defcribed,  9.   277. 
Ceftus,  the  game  defcribed, 

23.  766,  etc» 
Deformity,  2.  263, — 
Dancing,  i8.  681,  et^. 
Difcus  the  game  defcribed. 
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Descripti  ons. 

23.  927>  etc. 
Diving,  24.  10 J. 
Driving  a  chariot  1 1  < 

655 


Dreadful  appearance  of  the 
Myrmidons,  I6»  I92» — of 
Achilles,  i8.  254* 

Darknefs,  17.  422* 

Death,  j6«io33, — 22'4^5. 
'The  aejcriptior.s  of 
(liferent  f^rts  of  deaths  in 
Hofner^  are  innu7nerabley 
and  fcattered  thioughout 
the  battles. 

^gis    or  fhield  of  Jupiter, 
2.  52',— 5.     509- —  IS- 

3>o. 21.  ^6S' 

An  entrenchment,  7.  520. 
Eagle  iKmg    by   a  ferpent, 

12.  233.     Eagle  fearing, 

24.  390. 
Furnace  and   forge  defcrib- 

ed,  18.  540. 
Fifhes  fcorched,  2I«  4I3. 
Flowers    of  various  kinds, 

I4.  396. ■! 
Famine,  19.  1  60,  etc* 
Fall  of  a  warrior  headlong 

into    the  deep  fands,     5. 

715. 
Fatigue  in  the  day  of  battle, 

2.  458- — 16.    132. — 17. 

445- 
Fainting,    5.    856. II. 

460. — 14.    487,  S09.~-~ 
Fires   by  night,  defcribed, 

8.  685,  etc. 
Recovery  from  fainting,  15. 

27T. 
Fortification   attacked,   12. 

170,  etc*  201,  304,  407. 
Funeral  of  a  warrior,  23. 


Descriptions. 

156. — funeral  pile  defcrib- 
ed, 23.  200. 
363.     Gates  of  a  fortification  bro- 
ken, 12  ♦545- 

Goblet  defcnbed,  Ji,  774. 

Girdle  of  Venus,  14.  245. 

Horfes,  the  famous  ones  of 
Eumelus,  2.  924.  Of  Hec- 
tor, 8.  226.  Of  Achilles, 
16.  iSi.  Of  1  ros,  5/ 
327.  of  Eridhonius,  20. 
262. 

Horfe  pampered  and  pranc- 
ing, 6.  652.  Horfe  killed 
by  a  dart;  8.  105.  Horfes 
afraid  ot  leaping  a  ditch, 
12.  57.  Horics  of  Achil- 
les mourning  for  Patroclus, 


17.  490. 
A  feat  of  horfemanlhip,  15, 

822. 
Helmet  of  Jupiter,    ^ .  9i8« 

Helmets     nodding     their 

plumes,  13,  945. 
Hofpitable    life  of  a  good 

man,  6.  16. 
Harve(h  i8i  637. 
Herds  of  oxen,  18.  66s. 
Inundation,     12.  13. — 15', 

46).  of  Scamander,  againit 

Achilles,    21.     258,    etc, 

250,  etc. 

Lightnings  and  thunder,  7. 

571. — 8.   93,  etc.   i6i, 

etc. 
Light  coming  over  a  plairl, 

15.  8io» — 17.430. 

Light    Itreaming    from  a 

beacon  by  night,  19.  405. 
Majelly  of  a  prince,  2. 564. 

—3.  221. 
Majeltic  march  of  Sarpedon, 
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Descriptions. 

12.  556.  Of  Juno,  14    26. 
Melancholy,  6*  245. 
Moon  and   ftars    defcribed, 

8.  687- 
Marriage-pomp,  i8-  570.-- 
Monument  over  the  dead, 

17.  492. 

Noife,  aloud  one,  5.  105 4. 
—  13.  1055  —1.4.  172, 
457.— 16.  767.  _ 

Night  paft  in  inquietude  by 
the  foldiers,  and  their  fe- 
veral  poitures  of  taking  reft, 
10.  82,  170. 

Old  age,  3.  I  50.  The  pic- 
ture of  its  miferies  in  a  ftate 
of  war,  22.  80. 

Orphan,  its  miferies,  22. 
620.  etc, 

Proceffion defcribed,  6»  $6y. 

Peaceful  life,  9.  520. 

po(ture  of  a  man  receiving  a 
dart  on  his  fhield, lifted  up, 
13.51 1. — 20.    325,   etc. 

Panting  defcribed,  13,  555, 
720.-— • 

Perfumes,  14.  198. 

plume  of  a  helmet,  19.  4 10. 

;I3-  947- 

Plowing,  12.  627. 

Rainbow,    11,  37.  24. 

100. — 17.  616. 
.Reaping,  18.  637. 

Running  away,  2 1 .  634. 

Running  round  Troy,  Hec- 
tor and  Achilles,  22.  250, 
etc.  Seeming  to  run  in  a 
dream.  22 •  257. 

Rough  way   defcribed,  23. 

i39« 

A  race  defcribed,  23.  88 £• 

etc. 


271. 
light 

625:. 


Descriptions. 

Shield  of  Achilles, defcribed 
at  large,  18.  550.  etc  Of 
He<5tor,  6.  143.  Of  Ajax. 
7.265. 

Scales  of  Jupiter,  22. 

Smoke   cleared,    and 
returning,  16.  3^0. 

Sailing    of  a  fhip,    i . 
Ship  anchorin].r  and  coming 
into  port,  r.  ^66* 

Theltatelyllalk  of  a  hero, 
7.  251. — 15.  81  J. 

A  facriiice  defcribed,  i. 
600. 7.  380.-— 

Sleep,  2.  imt* — 24.  265* 
etc. 

A  flaughter  by  night,  10. 
560. 

Snow,  12.  331. 
Soldiers,  when  off  from  du- 
ty,   their   amufements,  2. 

938. 
Shooting  with  the  bow,    4, 

I44.  to  i<6. — 23.  1005, 

8.  389. 

Spear  of  Achilles,  19.  420, 

A  fpear  driven  deep  into 

the  earth,  21.  188. 
A    flone    whirling   on  the 

ground  with  v aft  force  14. 

174- 
Stone,  thrown  by  a  hero,  ^, 

570. — 7.    320,   12. 

537  —  14  472 

Swittnefs  ^f  horfes,  20.  270. 

Swooning  16.  955. 

Vintage,  18.  651. 

AVall,  overwhelmed  by  wa- 
ters, 7,  550, — 12.  23. 

W  oodman'a  dinner,  11. 
120. 

Woods   felled    down     23. 
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Descriptions. 
i44>-       >6.  767. 

War,  its  miferies,   9.  709. 

Watch  by  night,  10.  208. 

Wreftling  defcnbed,  23. 
821 

Wound  of  Venus  defcribed, 
5.  4i7.Diomed  wounded, 
5.  A  wound  healing,  5. 
nil. 

Water,  troops  plunging  in, 
21.  9.  A  fight  in  the  wa- 
ter 2 1  •  A  tree  falling  in 
the  water,  26.  269.  Wa- 
ter rolling  down  a  hill  in  a 
current,  21.  290.  Arms 
floating  uponthewater,2i. 
351. 

Winds  rifing,  23*  261.     ^ 

Dcfcriptions    of  Times 
and   Seasons. 

Day  break,  10.  295. • 

Morning,  2.  60— »7*   515'. 
— 8-  183. — 9.  833 — 11. 
I.— II.  1 15. — 19.  I. 

Sun-rifing,  11.  871. 

Noon,  19.  938. 

Sun-fetting,    i.  716.  7» 

556 8.  6C5. 

Evening,    16.  942 


Night.  2.  init. — leth  book 
throughout.  A  Harry 
night,  687. 

Spring,  14.  3,  5. 

Summer,  18.  637. 

Autumn,  18.  651.— -5. 
1060  —22.  40. 

Winter.  12.  I75j  331. 


Descriptions, 

Military   Dcfcriptions, 

An  army  defcending  on  the 
fhore,  2.  117.  An  army 
marching,  2  I  Si,  940. 
The  day  of  battle,  2.  458. 
A  vaft  army  on  the  plain, 
535,  etc,  to  563.  An  ar- 
my going  forth  to  battle,  2. 
976 — 13.  59. — 16.  25J» 

19-  377. 

A  chariot  of  war,  5.  890. 
etc^ 

Confufion  and  noife  of  bat- 
tle, 16. 621 

A  fmgle  combate,  with  all 
the  ceremonial,  3. 12'^. etc. 

The  combate  between  Paris 
and  Menelaus.  3.  423. 

—Of  Hector  and  Ajax, 
7.  2SO  to  ^35. 

Of  Hedor  and  Achil- 
les, 22. 

Squadrons  embattled,  4; 
322.-5.  637. — 8.   260. 

Firft  onfet  of  battle,  4.498, 
10515. 

A  circle  enclofing  the  foe,  5. 
772. 

Stand  of  an  army,  7.  75, 
Joining  in  battle,  8.  75, 
etc. — 13.  422.  A  rout, 
II.  192, — 14.  166. "i6« 
440.  etc. — 21  720.  A 
fortification  attacked,  1 2. 
170,  201,  304.  A  breach 
made,  12.  485.  An  obfli- 
nate  clofe  fight,  12.  51c. 

• 15.  860.  An  army  in 

clofe  order,  13.  177.  to 
185.— 17.  406.  An  attack 
on  the  fea-lide,  14.   452, 
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Levelling  and  pafimg  a 
trench,  15.  408.  Attack 
of  the  fleet,  15,  677,  <^tc» 
786,  855,  etc,  A  hero  ai- 
ming at  all  points,  Aga- 
memnon ,  I  r  ^  21.  Patro- 
clus,  16.  162.      Achilles, 

19.  390.  Siege  of  a  town, 
18.  591.  etc.  Surprize  of 
a  convoy,  ibid.  Sk.irmi(h, 
ibid.     Battle  of  the  Gods, 

20.  6 1,  to 90. Two  heroes 
meeting  in  battle,  20.  192. 
The  rage,  deilirudion,  and 
carnage  of  battle,  20. 574. 

Defcriptions  oft/;elsTEK- 
a^L   Passions,     or   cf 
ib  sir  vifible  Effects. 

Anxiety,    in    Agamemnon, 
10.  1 3,. if/if.  100,  etc. 

Aflivity,    in  Achilles,     15. 

416.    . 
.Admiration,  21.62. — 24* 
800.  ■ 


Affright,  16.  968. 

Amazement,  24.  590. 
Ambition,  13.  458. 
Anger,    i.  252. 
Awe,  I.  430. 
Buffoonry  in  Therfites,  2. 

295.  etc. 
Contentment,  9.  520. 
Conjugal  love,  in  llej^tor  and 

Andromache,  6.   5 10.  etc. 
Courage,    13.    109,     366. 

■17.  2)0. 

Cowardice,  13.    359. — 1 6. 

483..— 
Curiofity,   in  old   men,  3. 

194.  etc. 


DESCRIPTJtONsi 

Defpair,  22«  377. 
Diffidence    3.  280* 
Diftrefs,  8.    290. — 9,  T2. 

etc. — 10.  96 
Doubt,    14.  2r,  etc* — 21. 

651,  etc. — 22.  138. 
Fear,  10.  443. — 24.  44I. 
Fear  m  Priam,  2  r .  6 1 J .  For 

hisfon,  22.  43,  51,  etc. 
Fear  of  a  child,  6.  596. 
Fidelity,  in  Lycophron,  fer- 

vant,   of  Ajax,   I;;.    502. 

Caleiius,fervantof  Axylus, 

6.  20. 
Grief  in  a  fine    woman,    i. 

150. -3.    185. — —I. 

450, 

Grief  of  a  fider  for  her  dead 

brothers,  3.  300.  etc. 
Grief  in  two  parents  in  ten- 

dernefs  for  their  child   6. 

Grief  occafioned  by  love  of 
our  country,  in  Patroclus, 
16.  init. 

Grief  for  a  friend  in  Achilles 
for  Patroclus,  18.  2  5  1 00, 

etc — ^19.      335. 23. 

482. 24    5. 

Funous  grief,  18.  367. 

Frantic  grief,  24,  29 1. 

Grief  of  a  father  for  his  fbn, 
in  Priam,  22.  522,  <?/^.— ■ 

24.  200,    275,  291. 

Grief  of  a  wife  for  her  huf- 
band,  22.  562.  to  the  end, 
the  epifode  of  Andromache 
and  again,  24.  906. 

Grief  out  of  gratitude,  in  Bri- 
feis,  19.  319.  in  Helen,  24. 

Hafie,    expreffed  in  Hedor, 

*5.  395»  403>  ^^^' 
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T)escriptions. 

Hate,  in  Achilles  to  He<flor, 
22.  3^5,  43:;,  etc. 

Hardnefs  of  heart,  Q.yjo- — 

Infolence,  in  Tiepolemus,  5. 
783.  in  Epeus,  24.  767. 

-Joy  its  vifible  effe^fts,  23. 
678. 

Love  in  Helen  and  Paris,  3. 
551,  etc.  in  Jupiter  and  Ju- 
no. 14,  332,  ctC'  3:7- — 

Conjugal  love,  in  !Ie<5tor 
and  Andromache,  6,  etc. 

Love  of  a  mother  to  her  fon, 
in  Thetis  to  Achilles,  18, 
70. — 24.  117. 

Brotherly  love,  in  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus,  4,  183. 

Filiai  love,  in  Harpalion,  13. 
805. 

Lovers  forrow  at  parting,  in 
Achilles  and  Brlfcls,  i.  450. 
In  Hector  andAndromac  he, 
6.  040.  Effeds  of  beauty 
on  old  men,  3,  203. • 

Malice  in  Therfites,  2  255. 
— Modefty,  14.  ^7:?. 

Pnde,  in  Orthryoneus,    13. 

4S7. 
Pity,    of  a  people  for  their 

prince  in  raifery,  24.  402. 


DESCRIPTIONS, 

Repentance,     in  Helen,    3, 

23c,  /|f;3. 6.  432.  to 

4SO  — 

Raihnefs,  in  Afius,  i2-  125, 
etc. 

Rcfentment,  in  Achilles,  i. 
635 — 15-  72. — 

Revenge,  in  Menelaus,  2» 
7 10.  in  Achilles,  for  Parro- 
clus,  i8«  125,  etc. — 19. 
211.  394  — 

R  evenge  and  glory..  16.  123. 

Refolution,  19.  a66.  In 
Hedor,  22.  47,  107. 

Shame,  in  Helen,  3,  185:. 
etc  521 — in  Juno,  14. 
373  — 

Sptie,  in  Juno.ij.  Ilo. 

In  Menelaus,  17.  6)0. 

Tendevnefs,  of  parents  for 
their  child,  in  Hedor  and 
Andromache,  6.  504,  598, 
616  — 

\\  ifh,  of  He<5lor,  to.  be  im- 
mortal ,13.  1046. 

— of /.chllles,  for  a  genera! 
deftrudion,    16.  i22. 

— of  ^jax,  to  die  in  the -day- 
light, 17.  730. 
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SIMILE    S. 


From  Beasts. 

The  Hatelinefs  of  a  bull,  to 
the  port  of  Agamemnon,  2, 
566* — Ofa  ram  iblking  be- 
fore tlie  flock,   to  UlyfTes, 
3.  2^9.   A  wanton  flahion 
breaking  from  the  paflures 
and  mares,  to  Paris  iflliing 
from  his  apartment,  6. 6^  2 
A  hound  following  a  lion, 
to  He<5lor  following  theGre- 
cians,  8   407.  Dogs  watch- 
ing the  folds,  to  the  guards 
by  night,  10.  2 1 1 .  Hounds 
chafing  a  hare  through  thick 
woods,  to  Diomed  and  U- 
lyfTes  purfning  an  enemy  by 
night,    10.  427.     A  hind 
flying  from   a  lion,  to  the 
Trojans  flying  from  Aga- 
memnon, II.  11^3.    Beads 
.flying  from   a  lion,  to  the 
fame,  lo,   227.     Hounds 
cheared  by  the  hunter,  to 
troops  encouraged  by  the 
general,  ji.  ^78.  A  hunt- 
ed boar,  to  Ajax.  11,  526. 
A  wounded  deer  encorapaf- 
fed  with  wolves  to  UlyfTes 
ilirrounded  by  enemies,  i  r . 
595; ,   An  cfs  furrounded  by 
boys,  to  Ajax,  11    68:;.  A 
fawn  carried  of]  by  two  lions 
to  the  body  of  Imbrius  car- 


ried by    the   Ajaxes,    13. 
265.  A  boar  enraged  to  I- 
domeneus  meeting  his  ene- 
my, 13.  595.    An  ox  rol- 
ling in  the  pangs  of  death, 
to  a   dying   warrior,    13, 
72).  Beaits  retreating  from 
hunters,  to  the  Greeks  re- 
tiring, 15.  303.   Oxen  fly- 
ing from  lions,  to  theGreeks 
flying  from  Apollo  and  Hec* 
tor,    15.    366.     A  hound 
fadening  on  a  roe,  to  a  he- 
ro flying  on  an  enemy,  1 5, 
697.  A  wild  bead:  wound- 
ed and  retiring  from  a  mul- 
titude, to  Antilochus  his  re- 
treat, 15.  702.    A  hideous 
afTembly  of  wolres,   to  the 
fierce  figure  of  the  M^Tmi- 
dons,  16.  194.  Wolves  in- 
vading the  flocks,  to   the 
Greeks,  «6.  420.     A  bull 
torn  by  a  lion  to  Sarpedon 
killed  by  Patroclus,i6»6oo. 
A  bull  facrificed,  to  Aretus, 
17.  5 88.    Hounds  follow- 
ing a  boar,  to  the  Trojans 
foilov;ing  Ajax,   17.  811, 
INTules  dragging  a  beam,  to 
heroes  carrjdng  adead  body, 
17.  832.  A  panther  hunt- 
ed, to  Agenor,  2\  •978.  A 
hound  purfuing  a  fawn,   to 
Achilles   purfuing  Hedtor, 
22.  243, 

From 
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:-){M)LES. 

Fr-Giu  LiONS, 

A  Uonrouzing  at  his  prey, 
to  Menclaus  at  light  of  Pa- 
ris, 3.  37*     A  lion  falling 
-on  the  flocks   and  wound- 
ed by  a  (hepherd,  to  Dio- 
med  wounded,  5.  1 74.   A 
lion  among  heifers,  to  the 
fame,  5.  206.  Two  young 
lions  killed  bv  hunters,  to 
two    young     warriors,    5. 
68 1 .  A  lion  deftroying  the 
Ifhecpin  their  folds,  te  Ulyf- 
fes^flaughtering  dieThraci- 
ans  afleep,  to.  564.    The 
four  retreat  of  a  lion,  to 
that  of  Ajax,  1 1.  675.    A 
lion,  or  boar  hunted,  to  a 
hero  dilirefTed,  .1  2.   47.  A 
lion   ruihing  on  tlie  flocks, 
to  Sarpedon's  march,   12. 
557,    A  lion  killing  a  bull, 
to  Hedor  killing  Periphas, 
15.  760.  A  Hon  (lain,  af- 
ter he  has  made   a  great 
(laughter,  applied  to  Patro- 
clus,  16.  909.    Two  lions 
fighting,  to  He(5lor  and  Pa- 
troclus,  16.  915:.      A  lion 
and  boar  at  a  fpring,  to  the 
fame,    16.    993.     A   lion 
putting  a   whole  village  to 
flight  to  Menelaus,  17.  70. 
Retreat  of  a  lion,  to  that  of 
Menelaus  17.  1 17.    Alio- 
nefs  defending  her  young, 
to  his  defence  of  Patrocl us, 
17.  14s.    Another  retreat 
of  a4ion,  to  tl:at  of  .Menc- 

\  o  L.  IV, 


Similes. 
laus,  17.  741.  The  rage 
and  grief  of  a  lion  for  his 
young,  to  that  of  Aciiilies 
for  Patrodus,  18.  371.  A 
jion  lulliing  on  his  foe,  to 
Achilles  io.  200. 

Trc7n  Bjrds, 

A  flight  of  cranes  or  fwans, 
to  a  numerous  army,  2. 
540.  The  noife  of  cranes, 
to  the  fnouts  of  an  army, 

3.  5. zAn CcTgle  prefer- 

ving  and   fahtinij  for  her 
young,  to  Achilles  protec- 
ting the  Grecians,  9.  424. 
A  falcon  flying  at  a  cjuarry, 
to  Neptune's  flight,  -13.  91. 
An    eagle  '(looping    at    a 
fwan,  to  ilecStor's  atr?.cking 
a  fliip,  I*;.  836.  l^\o  vul- 
tures fighting,  to  Sarpedon 
and  Palroclus,  16.  522.  A 
vulture   driving   gcefe,    to 
Automedon,  (cattermg  "'.o 
Trojans,     17.    527.      /I,  p. 
eagle   carting  his  eyes  on 
•the    quarry,    to   IMenelaus 
looking  through  the  ranks 
for   Antilochus,    17.   761* 
Cranes  afraid  of  falcons,  to 
the  Greeks  afraid  of  Hec- 
tor and  Apneas,    17.   84 f, 
A  dove  afraid  of  a  falcon, 
to  Diana  afraid  of  Juno, 
21.  576.  A  falcon  follow- 
ingadove.  to  Achilles  pur- 
fuing    Hedor,    22.     18^. 
An  eagle  at  an  hare,  to  A- 
dailies  at  Heftor,  22,  .;9(. 

E  e 
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Similes. 
The    broad   wings   of  ;in 
eagle  extended,  to  palace- 
gates  fet  open,  24.  39  [. 

Frcm  Se  B.?E  ST  s. 

A  traveller  retreating  From 
a  ferpent,  to  Paris  afraid 
of  Mendaus.,  3,  47.  A 
fnake  rolled  up  in  his  den, 
and  coUe^fiiing  his  anger,  to 
Hedor  expecting  Achilles, 
22.  130. 

From  Insects. 

3ees  fwarming,  to  a  numer- 
ous army  iffuing  out,  2. 
III.  Swarms  of  flies,  to 
ihe  fame,  2.  5  52.  Graftiop- 
pers  chirping  in  the  fun,  to 
old  men  talking,  3.  201. 
Vv'afps  defending  their  ndl:, 
to  the  muititude  and  vio- 
lence of  foldiers  defending 
a  battlement,  12.  190. 
"Wafps  provoked  by  child- 
ren flying  at  the  traveller, 
10  troops  violent  in  an  at- 
tack, 16.  314.  A  hornet 
;irp;ry,  to  Menelaus  incen- 
fcd^  17.  642.  Locu(!s  dri- 
ven into  a  river,  to  the 
Trojans  inScamander,  21. 


14. 


FroTu  Fires, 


A  forcd  in   flames,  to  the 


Similes. 
In  fire  of  armour*  2.  534^ 
The  fpreading  of  a  confla- 
gration, to  the  march  of  an 
army,  2.  948.  Trees  fink- 
ing in  a  confl  agration,  to 
fquadrons  falling  in  battle, 
II.  2CI.  The  noife  of  fire 
in  a  wood,  to  that  of  an 
army  in  confufion,  14.461. 
A  conflagration,  to  Hecftor, 
15.  728,  The  rumbling 
and  rage  of  a  fire,  to  the 
confulion  and  roar  of  a 
routed  army.  17.  82 J. 
Fires  on  the  hills,  and  bea- 
cons to  give  (ignals  of  dif- 
trefs,  to  the  blaze  of  A- 
chilles's  helmet,  18.  24^. 
A  lire  running  over  fields 
and  woods,  to  the  progvefs 
and  devaitations  made  by 
Achilles,  20.  569.  Fire 
boiling  tlie  waters,  to  Vul- 
can operating  on  Seaman- 
der,  21.  42  s •  A  fire  rag- 
ing in  a  town,  to  Achilles 
in  the  battle,  21.  608.  A 
tov/n  on  fire,  22.  518. 

Frof/i  Arts. 

The  flaining  of  ivory,  to  tli€ 
blood  running  down  the 
thigh  oflVlenelaus,  4. 170. 
An  archite«5]:  obferving  the 
rule  and  line,  to  leaders 
preferving  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, 4.  474.  An  artift  ma- 
nadn(T  four  horles,  and 
leaping  from  one  to  ar.o- 
liier,  compai"ed   to  «Ajax 
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S  r  M  I  L  K  s . 
ftriding  from  ftip  to   fliip, 
15.  822.  A  builder  cement- 
ing a  wall,  to  a  l'.'ader  em- 
bodying his  men,  16.  256. 
Curriers  flnunin"  abide,  to 
foldiers  tugging  for  a  dead 
body,  17.   450.     Bringing 
a  current  to   water  a  gar- 
den, to  the  purfuit  of  Sca- 
mander  after  Achilles,  2I; 
290.      The  placing  of  raf- 
ters in  a  building,   to  the 
pofture  of  two   wrefllers, 
23.     825.     The   morions 
of  a   fpinfler,  the   fpindle 
.    and  thread,   to  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  a  racer,   23.   889. 
The    finking    of  a  plum- 
met,   to  the     pafTage     of 
Iris,  through  the  fea,  24. 
107. 

From  Trees-, 

The  fall  of  a  poplar,  to  that 
of  Simoifius,  4.  552.  Of 
a  beautiful  oHve,  to  that  of 
Euphorbus,  17.  57.  Two 
tail  oaks  on  the  mountains, 
to  two  heroes,  12.  145'. 
The  fall  of  an  afn,  to  that 
of  Imbrius,  i;;;.  24  T.  Of  a 
pine  or  oak  flretchcd  on  the 
ground,  to  Afius  dead,  13. 
493.  An  oak  overturned 
by  a  thunderbolt,  to  Heeler 
felled  by  a  ftone,  I4.  408. 
An  oak,  pine  or  popjar  fall- 
ing, toSarpedon,  16.  591. 
The  fliort  duratlcn  and 
quick  fucceinou  of  leaves  on 


veneration 
21. 


Similes, 
trees,     to    the 
of  men,  6.    1 81. 
540. 

Fro7n  the  Sea. 

Rolling  billows,  to   an  army 
in  motion,  2.  175.     The 
murmurs  of  waves,   to  the 
noife   of  a  multitude.    2» 
249.    Succefiion  of  waves, 
to  the  moving  of  troops,  4. 
478.    A  freih  gale  to  wea- 
ry mariners,  like  the  com- 
ing of  Hciflor  to  his  troops, 
7.    5. —  The  feas    fettling 
themfelves,  to  thick  troops 
compoled  in  order  and  li- 
lence,  7.71.     The  lea  a- 
gitatcd  by  different  winds, 
to  the  army  in  doubt  and 
con  fu  (ion,     9.      5.      The 
waves  rolling  neither  way, 
till  one  wind  fways  them, 
to  Nelior's  doubt  and  Hid- 
den refolution,  14.  21.    A 
rock  breaking  the  billows, 
to  the  body  of  the  Greeks, 
refifting  the  Trojans,    15, 
746.     The  fea  roaring  at 
iis  reception  of  a  river  in- 
to it,  to  the  meeting  of  ar- 
mies at  a  charge,  17.  310. 
A  beacon    to    marine  is   at 
fea,  to  the  light  of  Achil- 
les's  fhield,  19.   405.     A 
dolphin  purfuing  the  kfTer 
iifh,  to  Achilles  in  Seaman- 
der,  21.  30. 
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From  the    Son,    Moon, 
tf/?^  Stars. 

The  moon  and  ftars  in  glory, 
to  the  brightnefs  and  num- 
ber of  the  Trojan  fires,  8. 
^87.  A  flar  fonietlmes 
(hewing  and  rometimes  hid- 
ing itfelf  in  clouds,  to  Hec- 
tor feen  by  fits  through  the 
battalions,  11.  83.  The 
fun  in  glory,  to  Achilles, 
19.  436.  The  evening  (hir^ 
to  the  point  of  Jiis  fpear,  22. 
599'  The  dog-lhr  rifing, 
to  Diomed's  dreadful  ap- 
pearance,  5.  8. to  A- 

chilles,  22.37.  The  red 
rays  of  the  dog-ftar,  to  A- 
chiJks's  helmet,  19.  412. 
The  morning-{iar.  its  beau- 
ty, to  young  Allyanax,  6. 
499^ 

From  Tor  r.  E  n  t  s^ 
Storms,  Winds. 

Torrents  rufliing  to  the  val- 
iies,  to  armies  meeting  in 
an  engagement,  4.  516. 
Torrents  drowning  the  field 
to  the  rage  of  a  hero  5. 
If 6.  A  torrent  flopping  a 
ihepherd,  to Heftor  (topping 
Diomed,  5.  734.  The 
violence  of  a  torrent,  to  A- 
jax,  II.615.  A  itorm  o- 
verwhelming  a  fliip  at  fea, 
to  the  Trojans  mounting  a 


Similes. 
breach,  15.  440.     An  au- 
tumnal florm  and  a  deluge, 
to  the  ruin  of  a  routed  ar- 
my, 1 6.  467-  A  Itorm  roar- 
ing in  a  wood,   to  armies 
fhouting,  16.  923.      The 
wind  tolling  the  clouds,  ta 
He(fl:or  driving  the  Greeks, 
II.   396.   Different  winds 
driving  the  duff,  to  differ- 
ent palfions  urging  the  com- 
batants, 13.  425.  A  whirl- 
wind on  the  waters^  to  the 
hurry  of  an  army   in  moti- 
on,   13.     1000.       Winds 
roaring  through  woods,  or 
on  the  feas,  to  the  noiie  of 
an  army,     14.     457.     A 
tempefl    and      fliipwreck, 
compared  to  the  rage   of 
Hedor  and  terrors  of  the 
Greeks,     15.    752.      The 
north  wind  drying   a  gar- 
den, to  Vulcan  drying  the 
field  after   an  inundation, 
21.  4Q3- 

Froni  heavenly  appearances , 
Thunder  and  LiGHX- 
NiKGjGoMETs,  Clouds, 
et£. 


A  mountain  fliaken  by  thuji- 
der,  to  the  trampling  of  an 
army,  2.  950.  The  blaze 
of  a  comet,  to  the  defcent 
of  rallas4.  loi.  The  dark* 
nefs  of  troops,  to  the  gather- 
ing of  clouds,  4.  314.  The 
regular  appearance  of  clouds 
on  the  mountain  tops,  to  a 
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Similes. 
line  of  battle,  5.  641.  Pe- 
ftllential  vapours  afcend- 
ing,  to  Mars  flying  to  hea- 
ven, J.  1058.  The  quick 
flafhes  of  lightning,  to  the 
thick  fighs  of  Agamemnon, 
10.  5.  Thick  flakes  of 
fnow,  to  fliowers  of  ar- 
rows, 12.  175.  Snow  co- 
vering the  earth,  to  heaps 
of  ftones  hiding  the  fields, 
12.  331.  The  blaze  of 
lightning,  to  the  arms  of  I- 
domeneus,  13.  318.  Clouds 
difperfed  and  the  profpecfl 
appearing,  to  the  fmokes 
being  cleared  from  the 
fliips,  and  the  navy  appea- 
ring, r6.  354.  A  cloud 
fhading  the  field  as  it  rifes, 
to  the  rout  of  the  Trojans 
flying  over  the  plain,  16. 
434.  The  figure  of  a  rain- 
bow, to  the  appearance  of 
"Pailas,  17.  616.  Theluftre 
of  fnow,  to  that  of  ai  mour, 
19.  380. 

Trom  Ru  r  a  l  A  i  f  a  i  s^  s  . 

Waving  of  corn  in  the  field, 
to  the  motion  of  plumes 
andfpears,  2.  172.  A  fl^ep- 
herd  gathering  his  flocks, 
to  a  general  ranging  his  ar- 
my, 2.  562.  A  thick  milt 
On  the  mountains,  to  the 
duft  raifed  by  an  anmy,  3. 
15.  The  bleating  of  flocks, 
to  the  noife  of  men,  4.492. 
Chafl'flvin;^  from  the  barn- 

£e 


Similes. 
floor,  to  the  duft,  5.  61 1. 
Corn  falling  in  ranks,  to 
men  flain  in  battle,  10.  90. 
The  joy  of  a  fliepherd  fee- 
ing his  flock,  to  the  joy  of 
a  general  furveying  his  ar- 
my, 13.  620.  The  corn 
bounding  from  the  threfli- 
ing-floor,  to  an  arrow 
bounding  from  armour,  1 3 , 
739.  Two  bulls  plow- 
ing, to  two  heroes  labour- 
ing In  a  battle  fide  by  fide, 
13.  879.  Felling  of  tim- 
ber, to  the  fall  of  heroes 
in  batde,  16.  767.  Oxen 
trampling  out  the  corn,  to 
horfes  trampling  on  the 
flain,  520.  80.  The  morn- 
ing dev/  reviving  the  corn, 
to  the  exhaltation  of  joy 
in  a  man's  mind,  23.678. 

From  Low  Lif^, 

A  mother  defending  her  child 
from  a  wafp,  to  Minen^a's 
flieltering  Menelaus  from 
an  arrov/,  4.  162.  An  hei» 
fer  flanding  over  her  young 
one,  to  Menelaus  guarding 
the  body  of  Patroclus,  17. 
5.  Two  countrymen  dif- 
putlng  about  tlie  limits  of 
their  land,  to  tVvO  armies 
difputing  a  port,  12.  5  ir. 
A  poor  woman  weighing 
wool,  the  fcales  hanging 
uncertain,  to  the  doubtful 
fates  of  two  armies.  I2» 
^12.      Boys  building  anc| 

3^ 
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Similes. 
deftroying  houfes  of  fand, 
to  Apollo's  overturning  the 
Grecian  wall,  15.  416.  A 
child  weeping  to  his  mo- 
ther, to  PatrocIus*s  fuppli- 
cations  to  Achilles,  16.  ii. 

St  M I L  E  s  e^halting  the  cha- 
raLiers  of7nen  by  compare 
in^  them  to  Gods. 

Agamemnon  compared  to  Ju- 
piter, Mars,  and  Neptune, 
2.  564.  AjaxtoMars,  7. 
252.  Meriones  to  Mars 
rufliing  to  the  battle,  i  g. 
384.  He(51:or  to  Mars  de- 
llroying  armies,  15.  726. 

Similes  dlfavantagious  to 
the  Characters. 


Paris  running  from  Menela- 
us,  to  a  traveller  frighted 
by  a  fnake,  3.47.  A  gau- 
dy foppiih  foldier,  to  a  wo- 
man drelTed  out,  2.  1063. 
Teucer  ilailking  behind  A- 
jax's  (hield,  to  a  child,  8. 
:;25.  Theftor  pulled  from 
his  chariot,  to  a  fifh  drawn 
by  an  angler,  16.  4Qj;.  A- 
jax,  to  an  afs,  patient  and 
llubborn,  11.  683.  Patro- 
clus  weeping,  tr  an  infant, 
1 6. 1 1  .Cebiiones  tumbling, 
to  ii  diver,  i6-  904. 


Similes, 

Miscellaneous 
Similes. 

Soft  piercing  words,  to  fnow, 
3.  28s •  The  clofing  of  a 
wound,  to  milk  turning  to 
curd,  5.  1 1 14.  The  fall 
of  a  hero,  to  a  tower,  4. 
528.  Indefatigable  cou- 
rage, to  an  axe,  3.  90.  A- 
gamemnon  weeping,  to  a 
fountain,  9,  19.  Juno  fly- 
ing, to  the  mind  pafling  o- 
ver  diftant  places,  15.  86. 
Dancers  to  a  wheel  turn- 
ing round,  18.  695:.  A 
warrior  breaking  the  fqua- 
drons,  to  a  mound  dividing 
the  courfe  of  a  river,  ly. 
839.  Men  feemfng  to  run 
in  a  dream,  to  the  courfe 
of  He«5lor    and    Achilles, 

22.  257.  A  father  mour- 
ning at  the  funeral  of  a  fon, 
to  Achilles  for  Patroclus, 

23.  272.  A  fragment  of 
a  rock  falling,  to  the  furi- 
ous defcent  of  Hecftor,  13. 
191.  A  poppy  bending  the 
head,  to  Gorgythion  dyings 
8.  371.  The  fwift  moti- 
on of  the  Gods,  to  the  e3'^e 
pafling  over  a  profpe^l:,  5. 
960.  The  fmoothnefs  of 
their  motion,  to  the  flight 
of  doves,  5.  971, 
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VER   SIFICATION. 


Exprejjing  in  the  found  the  things  defer ibed, 

■* 

Made  abrupt  (and  without  Bounding  of  a  flone  from  a 
conjunctions)  in  exprefling       rock,  13.  198. 

haite,  7.  282.— I  J.  402.  A  fudden  (top,  13.   199. 

Short,  in  earnefl:  and  vehe-  StifTiiefs  and  ilownefs  of  old 
ment  entreaties,   21.  420.       age,  13.  649,  653.  —  23. 

— 23.  506.  423- 

Full c/' Breaks yWhtx^d^ih"^-  A  fudden  fall,  23.  146. 

pointment  is   imaged,   18.  The  ruflling  and  crafhing  of 

101,144. — 22.378.       _         trees  falling,  23.  147. 

—  where  rage   and  fury  is  The  ratding  and  jumping  of 

exprefled,  18.  137.  carts  over  rough  and  rocky 

— where  grief  is  fcarce  able       v/ay,  23.  139,  140. 

to  go  on,   18.  loi.  —  22.  A  fudden  ihock  of  chariots 

616,  :,6o.  flopped,  16    445:. 

Broken  and  difordsred'mdt'  Leaping  over  a  ditch,    16. 

fcribing  a  ftormy  fea,  13.       460. 

1005.  The  quivering  of  feathers  in 
Straining,     imaged    in    the       the  fun,  19,  415. 

found,  15.  544.  Supplanted  by  a  ftream,  21, 
Trembling,    imaged  in  the       268.  269. 

found,  10.  446.  .  The  fiaOiing  of  waters,  21. 
Panting,  13.  721.  273. 

Relaxation  of  all  the  Jimbs  Bounding  and  heaving  on  the 

in  death,  7.  18.  22.  waters,  21.  350. 

A  confufed  noife,   12.  410.  Out  of  breath,  21.  419,  etc. 

A  hard  fought  fpot  of  ground.  Voice  of   different  animals 

12.  513,  <f/^.  expiring,  23.  41,  42,  ^/f. 

Tumbling  of  a  wall,  7 .  5  s  2 . 
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Art  Military. 

Raife  of  art  military,  4, 

_      631. 

Ambujh  e(teemed  a  ventur* 
ous  manner  of  fighting, 
/.  I.  ver.  299.  /.  13.  V, 

Ambufcade  defcribed,     18. 

605. 
Attack^   \l*^^.  etc,   ihid» 

171.  ibid.  305,  etc. 
Arrningf  the  policy  of  giving 

thebeft  arms  to  the  (Irong- 

efl,  14.  438. 
Befieging,  11.  61 — 12,170, 

Z^h  534-  —  2'  262.  — 

22.  5, 
Single  coinhate^  3.  323,  etc* 

— 7.  80,  etc. 
Courts  ofjufUccin  the  camp, 

II    938. 
Councils  oj  nvar,  7.41  J— 

8.  610. — 9.  ,130,  etc. — 

10, 146. — 232. — 357— 

18.  290 

3iilitary  exercife,  7.  289, 

etc. 


Encamping,  the  manner  of 
encampment  of  the  Tro- 
jans, lO.  406.  Of  the 
Thracians  in  three  lines, 
their  weapons  on  the 
ground  before  them,  the 
chariots  as  a  fence,  out- 
ward, 10.  544. 

Fortification,  walls  with  bat- 
tlements, in  the  line,  tow- 
ers upon  thofe  walls,  gates 
at  proper  diftances,  and 
trenches  inclofed  with  pa- 
liladoes,  7.  406,  5 2 3. The 
ftrong  gates  to  a  fortilica- 
tion,  how  compofcd,  12. 

MarfljaUing  armies  ,2.667. 
etc.  Cantoning  the  troops 
of  each  nation  under  their 
own  leaders,  2.  433.  Em- 
bodying in  an  orb,  4.  312, 
Difpofing  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, 4«  342,  etc.  Lines 
of  battle  in  exacl  order, 
5.  641,  etc.  Wlicve  to 
place  the  word  loldiers, 

4-  344-. 
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Another  order  of  battle,  if. 
62.  In  an  Orh^  17,  41 1. 
Clofe  fight,  15.  860.  in 
the  Phalanx,  13.  177, 
etc.  I  -.  744.  In  the 
Teflttdn,  22.  6. 

Arinies  drawn  up  in  iivo 
numgSy  with  a  centre y  1 3 . 

396. 
The  flrength  of   an    army 

placed  in  tlie  centre,  1 3 . 

401. 
Marching  an  army   in    fi- 

]ence  and   difcipline,    3. 

II        "4.  487. 
Method  of  pailing  a  trench 
'    and   palifadoes,    12.  65. 

etc. 
Plunder  and  pillsge  forbid- 
den  till  the  conqueft   is 

compieat.  6.  85. 
Retreat.     The   manner  of 

retreat prefcribed,  5.  746. 

That  oi  Jjaxy  il.  67^. 

-- — 17^837. 
Soldiers  taught  to  row  in  llie 

gallics,    ferving    both    as 

fbldiers  and   failors,    2. 
-  876. 
Scouts,    10.   43,  245:.  and 

at  large  in  the    flory  of 

Dio7ned,  Ulyffes,  and  Do- 

Ion,  in  that  book. 
Spks^  18.  605. 
IVatch  iciversy   to    obferve 

tliC  motions  of  the  foe, 

2-   261.  —  22.   192. 

Watch,  at  fet  (iaiions,  7, 
4^5.  Nightly  watch  by 
fires,  8.  632.  At  thefor- 
tiiications  in  regulr  bodies 
under  difHnd  captains,  9. 
110,  etc.  Management  of 


the  anny  by  night,  under 
fears  of  furprize,  ic.  63 
to  226.  The  manner  of 
the  warriors  fleeping,  10. 
170.  The  poflure  of  the 
guards,  10.  210.  Better 
to  truft  the  guard  to  na- 
tive troops  than  to  fereign- 
era,  j  o.  490,  etc. 


Agriculture  aT2d 
Rural  Arts, 

Tillage.  The  manner  of 
plowing,  10.  420 —  iS." 

627.  Plowing  with  oxen, 
13.  880.  with  mules,  ro, 

"  420.     Ufual  to  plow  the 
fielu  three  times  over,  18. 

628.  Reaping,  1 1,  89.— 
18.637.  Treading  out 
the  corn  by  oxen  inftead 
of  threfhing,  20.  580. 
Fanning  the  chaff,  5^. 
61 1. 13.  740. 

P aftur age y  1^.661.  Mea- 
dow grounds  with  running 
water,  ibid.  Vintage^  1 8. 
651.  Bringing  currents 
to  water  gardens,  21, 
290 

Tijloing,  by  angling,  24. 107. 
by  diving,  16.905^, 

Huntings  the  boar,  17.814. 
■ — II.  526.     Lion,    II. 

378. 17.  743.  The 

deer,  11.  595 — 15.  697. 
The  panther,  21.  68o« 
The  hare,  ic  427. 

Sbootingy  flying,  23.  ipgo. 
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Architecture. 

Archlte(5lure  the  gift  of  Mi- 
nerva ^  5.  80. 

Architeduve  of  a  palace  up- 
on arcVies,wIth  apartments 
round  a  court  built  entire- 
ly of  marble.  6.  304. 


Pans  il<ilful  in  archl- 
tefture,  brings  together 
archite<5ls  to  erect  his  pa- 
lace, 6.  391. 

Hafters,  how  placed,  23. 
827. 

Building  walls,  16.  256. 

The  rule  and  line,  15.477. 

Architecture  of  a  tent,  with 
a  fiiit  of  apartments  with- 
in one  another,  24.  555, 
etc. 


Astronomy. 

In  general,  i3.  ^60. 
C?r//j«  and  the  Bear,  18.  563. 
The  rifing  of  the  dog-Jlar^ 

5.  10. 
A  comet  defcribed,  4.101. 

The  rainbow,  11.  36. 
power  of  the  flars  in  nativi- 
ties, 22.  610. 


Divination. 

l;)ivlnatIon   by   augury,    2. 

375,  £?/j.— 8.  297. — 

10.320 — 12  230. — 13. 
1039.— 24,  36I;  etc. 


Hcfiorh  opinion  of  augury, 

12.  277. 
V>v  omens y  thunder  and  light- 
nings, 7.57  1. —9.  310.— 
II.  58 — 13.  319. 
The  rainbow,  1 1.  38. — 17. 

616. 

Comets,  4.  1 01. 

Showers  of  blood,    il.  70. 

— 560 
By  Lots,  7.  215. 
hyDreuffiSy  1.81.— 5. T91. 
By  Oracles,    16.  54.  —  i  6. 

290.  that  oi Dodonay  and 

the  manner  of  it,  etc. 

Gymnastics. 

Dancingy  16217.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  for  men  and 
women,  18.  687. —  The 
circjiar,  18.573.— Mix- 
ed, 18.  690. 

Dancing  pradifed  by  war- 
riors, 16.  746. 

— — withfwords,  18.  688. 

Diving,  16.  905,  495. 

Tu7nblers,  18.  i'-.98.  

Horje  man  ship.'}  Manage  of 
the  horfe,  5.  2 So.  Pre- 
cepts of  horfemanihip,  and 
the  art  of  racing,  23.  391. 
etc.  Four  horfes  rid  by 
one  man  at  once,  1 5 . 1 2  2 . 
Three  thoufand  breeding 
mares  at  once  in  die  (tables 
0I Efi^honiusy  20.  2j2. 

The  Cejlusy  23.  75'3,  etc. 

The  ^oity  or  Dijcus^  23. 

972>  f"^'-"* 
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Wrcftlln^^  23.820,  etc. 
Racing,  23.  880,  etc. 

Geography, 

.A  TAB  LE  ofthofe  places 

luhofe  fttuat'ion,  prodinl  s  ^ 

peopL',     or    hi /lory,    etc. 

-     are     particularized     by 

Homer. 

JEioha,  and  its  royal  fami- 
ly, 2.  780. 

^j^rcadia^  and  the  genius  of 
the  inhabitants,  2.  735. 

Aiilis,  its  rocky  (ituation,  2. 
590. 

hribrut  and  Tenedos^  iflands 
near  Tm,  13-  50, 

IjVixa,  famous  for  vineyards, 
2.  645-. 

Ithaca^  and  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands  in  profped;,  2, 
769,  etc. 

X^r/.^,  its  ferti!!t3^  2.1019. 

Leciot,  fituate  on  die  top  of 
mount  Ida^    4.  320. 

Lfvinoiy  traded  in  wines,  7. 

IMaatidery  the  river,  2.IO?6 
Ma'SKta,  under  the  moun- 
tains o^TmoluT,  2.  1052. 
Ahfe,    a  town   in  Sparta^ 
abounding  in  doves,    2i 

705. 
MycctlefTus,  its  plain,  2.593. 
A)ithedoTi,  the  lafl  town  in 

Bosotia,  2.  607. 
Arenct  its  plain,  watered  by 
the    river    Minyasy    1 1 . 
860. 
Ariiba,  on  the  river  Selleis^ 
2.  1014. 


Arne^  celebrated  for  vineS| 
2.  606 

JEfep-'.s^  a  Trojan  liver  of 
black  water,  2.  1000. 

Argofy  its  fea  coafl  defcrlbed, 
with  the  products  of  that 
part  cf  the  country,  9. 
I98,  ttc. 

At' ens,  and  feme  cuiloms 
of  the  Athenians,  with 
mention  of  the  temple  of 
Miner\'a,  2.  657,  663. 

Alybe,  famous  anciently  for 
filver  mines,  2.  1045. 

Axtus,  the  river  defcribed, 
2.  IC30. 

Boagrius,  the  river  and  pla- 
ces adjacent j  2.  638. 

Bopbe  the  lake  and  parts 
adjacent,  2.  865. 

Calydon,  its  rocky  fituation, 

2.  777.-9/  653. 

Cephijfus  ,the  river  and  places 
upon  its  banks,  2.  622. 

Cerinthus,  fituate  on  the 
fea-lhore,  2.  648, 

Cyliene,  the  Arcadian  moun- 
tain, with  the  tomb  ofiE!- 
pytus,  2.  731. 

Crete,  its  hundred  cities,  2. 
790. 

Carians,  a  barbarous,  mixed 
people,  2.  io?9 

Dodona,  its  fitc,  temple, 
grove,  <r^£-.  16.  287. — 2. 
909.- 

Donnn,  the  place  of  Tha- 
myris's  death,  the  cele- 
'trated xnufician,  2.721. 

Elis,  its  exatft  boundaiies, 
2.  747.  and  the  iflands 
oppofite  to  that  continent, 
760  to  714. 

EphyrCf 
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E^hyre^  the  ancient  name  of 

Corinth,  6.  193. 
Epidauruf^     planted    with 

vineyards,  2.  679. 
Eicon,  Its  hills,  2.  591. 
HalidrtuSy  paltare  grounds. 

2.  598* 
Helhfl>ont,  2.  1024; 
Helos^  a  maritime  town,  2. 

708. 
Henetia,     famous    for    its 

breed  of  mules,  2.  1035;. 
Herm'ton  and  Afine,  feated 

on  the  bay,  2.  6S0. 
Hippemolgians,    their  long 

life  and  nutriment,    13. 

12. 
Eippoplacian  woods,  6.539 

— 22.  611. — ' 

ByUi  its  watry  fitA.iation  and 
the  genius  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 5.  875. 

Hyperiay   its   fountains,  2. 

895. 
Mount  Ida,  its  fountains  and 
forefts,  14.  321. 

Catalogue  of  the  rivers  that 
run  from  mount  Ida,  12. 

17- 
Jardanus  and  Celadon,  two 

rivers,  7.  163.  . 

Mjcen^y  and  its  maritime 
towns,  2.  686, 

Oncheflus,  and  the  grove  of 
Neptune,  2.  600. 

OrchomenusyOVi^oi^t  prin- 
cipal cities  for  wealth  m 
Homer's  time,  9.  498. 

Partheniusy  the  river  and 
places  adjacent,  2«  1038. 

Pedajius,  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Satnio,  6.  41* 

Peneus.,  the  river  running 

Vol.  IV. 


thro*  Tempe,  and  mount 

Pelion,  defcribed,  2.  918. 

Phthiay  its  fituation,  1 .  204. 

famous  for  horfes,  203. 
PhyUce  and  Phyrrhafus,  a 
beautiful    country      with 
groves  and  flowery  mea- 
dows, defcribed,    2.  850, 
Rhodes y  its  wealth,  its  plan- 
tation byTlepolemus,  and 
divifion  into  three   dyna- 
fties,  2.  808,  etc, 
Sarnothraciay  the  view  from 

its  mountains,  13.  19, 
Scamandery  its  two  fprlngs, 
22.     Its  confluence  with 
Simois,  5.  965. 
Scyrosy  theifland,  I9.35'3. 
Sidof:,  famous  for  vv'orks  of 
fculpture,  23.  866.  and 
embroidery,  6.  360 
SipyluSy  its  mountains,  rockS 

anddefarts,  24.  775. 
Sperch'iuiy  a  river  in  Thef- 

faly,  23.  176. 
StyXy  the  river  defcribed,  2. 

915. 

Thchsy  in  -^gypt,  anciently 

the    riche(t    city   in    the 

world,   with   a   hundred 

gates,  defcribed,  2.  506. 

Thcjfaly<i  its  ancient  divlGon, 

and  inhabitants,  2.  833. 

Thisbe-y  famous  for  doves,  2. 

601. 
Thrace y  its  hills  and  promon- 
tories, 14.  260,  etc. 
Titarefius,  the  river,  2.9 1  o. 
Trovy   its  fituation   and  re- 
markable places  about  it, 

2.  982.  I  I.  217. 

Typhceusy  the  burning  moun- 
■tain,  2.  95 3« 

F  f 
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y^uihusj  the  river  of  Troy, 
defcribed^  it  banks,  and 
plants  produced  there, 2 1 , 
507,  etc. 
Xanthiu,  the  river  of  Ly- 
cia,  2   V,  ult. 

Zelia^  lituat-e  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ida,  2.  V9S. 

H I  S  T  O  R  Y. 

Hifiory  prefcrved  by   Ho- 
jaier.]    ^f  the  heroes  be- 
fore the  fiege  of   Troy, 
Centaurs,  etc,  i.    347.  to 
358.  of  TIepolemus  plan- 
ting a  colony  in  Rhodes, 
2.  808.  Of  the  expuifion 
of  the     Centaurs    from 
Greece,  2.  902*    Of  the 
wars    of    the   Phrygians 
and  Amazons,    3.    245. 
Of  the  war  of  Thebes, 
and  embafTy  of  Tydeus, 
4.  430.  Of  Bellerophon, 
6.  194.     Of  Erythalion 
and    Lycurgus,    7.  164. 
Of  the  Curites  and  ^to- 
lians,9.  653.  Of  the  wars 
of  the  Pylians  and  i^to- 
iians,  II.    818.    Of  the 
race  of  Troy,   20.   25j, 
etc,  'To  this  head  may  be 
referred  the  number  I  efs 
Genealogies  in  our  au- 
thor* 

Music, 

Mufic  pratfllfed  by  princes, 
the  ufe  of  the  harp  in  A- 
chilles,  9.  247.  in  Paris, 


3.  80. 
The  ufe  of  the  pipe-  lo.  15. 

I   iS.  609. 
Vocal  mufic,  accompanying 

tiie  indruments,  i.  777. 
Chorus's   at  intervals,    24, 

9c  2 
Mufic  ufed  in  the  army,  t©» 

at  funerals,  24.  900. 

^inthe  vintage,  r 8c  6jI. 

Trumpets  in  war,  1 8.  26o# 

Mechanics. 

Jrchery^  making  a  bow,  and 
all  its  parts,  defcribed,  4. 
135,  etc, 

Chariot-makingy  a  chariot 
defcribed  in  all  its  parts, 
5.  889,  ^-z^.  24*  33^. 

Poplar  proper   for   wheels, 

4-  554. 
Sycamore  fit  for  wheels,  2 1. 

44. 
Clocknvorkt  18.  44I. 
Enamelling,  18,  63 J. 
Ship-building,  5.  8o« 

Pine,  a  proper  wood  for  the 
mafl  of  afliip,  16.  592. 

Smithery,  iron  n^ork,  etc. 
The  forge  defcribed,  18. 
435>  540.  Bellows, 431, 
482,  540.  Hammer, 
tongs,  anvil,  547. 

Mixing  of  metals,  ibid. 

Spinnings  23.  890. 

Weaving,    3.  580.-6.580. 

Embroidery,  6.  3 6 1. 

Armoury  and  injlru7nenis 
of  ivar» 

A  compleat  fult,  chat  of  Pa^ 
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ris,  3.  410,  etc.   of  Aga- 
memnon, ir.22, — etc. 
Scale  armour,  r;.  629. — 
Helmet',  with  four  plumes, 

5.  919. 
——without  any  cre^s,  lo. 


30s ^ 

■ '  ■•  lined  with  wool,  and 
ornamented  witli  boars 
teeth,  of  a  panic ular 
make  10.  311. 

—lined  with  fur,   10.  397. 

Boivsy  how  made,  4.  137, 

Battle-ax,  defcribed,  1 3. 
766. 

Belts,  croffing  each  other, 
to  hang  the  fword  and 
the  fliield,  14.  468. 

Corfeletf,  ornamented  witb 
fculpture,  II.   33. 

how  lined,  4%  165'. — 

/f!/"<?r<?,  or  club,  7*  170.—^ 
15^  816. 

Shields,  fo  large  as  to  cover 
from  the  neck  to  the  an- 
kles, 6.  14J. — How  made 
and  covered,  7-  267.  de- 
fcribed in  every  particu- 
lar, II.  43,  etc» 

Slings,  J  3.  899. 

Spears,  with  brafs  points, 
8.  617. 

Afli  fit  to  make  them,  16. 
I43. 19.  422.^ 

How  the  wood  was  joined 
to  the  point,  18.  618. 

Snvords,  how  ornamented 
with  ivory,,  genis,,  1 9*400, 


Oratory. 


See  the  article  Speeches  in 
the  poetical  index* 

Policy. 

Kings  J]  Derive  their  ho- 
nour from  God,  2<  235; 
— !•  315.  Their  names 
to  be  honoured,  2.  3  i  3» 
One  fule  monarch,  2. 
243.  Hereditary  right  of 
kings  reprefented  by  thr: 
fceptre  of  Agamemnon  gi- 
ven by  Jove, 2.  1 29.  Kings 
not  to  be  difobeyed  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  to  tlretch 
too  fir  their  prerogative 
on  the  other,  i  365. 
etct  Kings  not  abfolute  iii 
council,  9.  133.  Kihg<5 
made  ^o,  only  for  their 
excelling  others  in  viitue 
and  valour,  12.  337.  Vl- 
miance  continuaiiy  necef- 
lary  in  princes,  2.  27. — 
10.  102.  Againft  mo- 
narch s  deli  oh  tin"  in  war, 
9.  82,  etc*  24.  55.  7  he 
true  valour,  that  v.'hich. 
preferves,  not  deftroys 
mankind,  6.  196.  Kings 
may  do  wrong,  and  are 
obliged  to  leparation,  9.. 
144.  Chara^^ter  of  a  gre:ur 
prince  in  war  and  peace, 
3.  236. 

Councils .~]  The  danger  of  a 
fubjed's  toO'bold  advice. 
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1 .  103-  The  advantage  of 
wife  councils  feconded   by 
a  wife  prince,  9.  101.  The 
ufe  of  advice,  9.  137.  The 
lingular  blefling  to  a  nation 
and  prince,  in  a  good  and 
wife  counfellor,    13,   918. 
The   deliberations   of   the 
council   to    be    free,    the 
prince  only  to  give  a  fanc- 
tion  to  the  beft,  9.  13.3. 
Lanjuf.J  Derived  from  God, 
and  legiflators  his  delegates, 
1 .  315.   Committed  to  the 
care  of  kiflgs,  as  guardians 
of  the  laws    of  God,    9. 
129. 
Trihutj  paid  to  princes  from 
towns,  9.  206. 
^iixes  upon  fubjefls  to  aflid: 
foreign  allies,  17.  266. 
j^rfibajl'adors,  a  facred  cha- 
racter, I.  435. — 9.  261. 
Volunteers i  lifled  into  fer- 
vice,  II.  904. 

See  the  article  Art  Military, 
Physic. 

The  praife  of  a  phyndan,  1 1 . 

637. 

Chiron  learned  it  from  iEf- 
culapilis,  4.  251. 

hiachaon  andPodalirius  pro- 
fefTors  of  it,  2    890. 

BotaTiy.'\  Profeffed  by  fldl- 
fui  women,  Agamede  fa- 
mous for  it,   II.  877. 

AnatonijJ^  Of  the  head  16. 
415;,  etc. 

The  eye^  14,  577. 

Under  the  earyx.  wound  there 
mortal,  13.  841  • 


The  jun(5lureofthe  head^n^ 


nerves,  14,  544. 


The  jundlure  of  the  neck 
and  chejl,  the  collar-bone^ 
and  its  infertion,  the  dis- 
jointing of  which  renders 
the  arm  ufelefs,  8.  393 > 
etc. 

T\^^  fpinal  inarroiv  expref- 
fed  by  the  vein  that  runs 
along  the  chine;  a  wound 
there  mortal,  13.  692. -r— 

20.  559-— 

The  elbo'vjy  its  tendons  and 
ligaments,  20.  554. 

Blood,  a  great  efflifion  of  it, 
by  cutting  off  the  arm  ;  the 
caufe  of  immediate  death , 
5.105.— 

The  heart  and  its  fibres,  1 6. 
590. 

The  force  of  the  mufcle  of 
the  heart,  13.  55,4. 

A  wound  in  the  bladder  by 
piercing  the  ifchiatic  joint, 
mortal,  13.  813. 

The  infertion  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  its  ligaments  de- 
fcribed,  5.  375. 

The  wounds  o{^-\^  Abdomen 
mortal  and  exceffivly  pain- 
ful, 13.  718. 

The  tendons  of  the  ankle,  4. 

497. 
Cbirurgery.']    Extra(5tion  of 

darts,  4.  228. 
Sucking  the  blood  from  the 

wound,  4«  250. 
Ipfufion      of     balms     into 

wounds,  4.  250*  ■      '5* 

iiiii 
WaOiing   the   wound   wlt'R 

warm  water,  and  the  ufs 
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of  lenitives,  11.  965:. 
Stanching  the  blood  by  the 

bitter  root,  i  r.  983. 
Ligatures  of  wool,  13.  752. 
Ufe  of  baths   for  wounded 

men,  14.  10. 
Sprinkling  water  to  recover 

from  fainting,  I4.  509. 
Phanuacy  and  DicEtetics. 

The  ufe  of  wine  forbidden, 

6.  330. 
Cordial  potion  of  Neftor,  1 1 . 

782,  etc. 
Infection,  feizing  firft  on  a- 

nimals,  then  men,    i.   70. 

Nine  days  the  crifis  of  dif- 

eafes,  !•  7I«     Fevers  and 

plagues  from  the  dog-flar, 

5.     1058. 19.     412. 

—22.  41. 

Painting,    Sculpture, 
etc. 

See  the  ivhcle  Jlneld  of  A- 
chitles,  and  the  notes  on 
lib.  i8« 


The  CHARACTERS.  Ho- 
mer diitinguilhes  the  cha-- 
rader  in  the  figures  of  Gods 
foperior  to  thofe  of  men, 
iS.  602. 

Charaaersofmajefiy.']  The 
majefty  of  Jupiter,  from 
whence  Phidias  copied  his 
ftatue,  I.  683.  of  Mars 
and  Neptune,  2.  569. 

The  majefty  of  a  prince,  in 
the  figure  of  Agamemnon, 
3.  564,  etc*  Of  a  wife 
man,  in  UlyiTes's  afped,  3 . 


280.     Of  an  old  man,  ia 
Neftor  and-  Priam,  i .  3  30. 
— 24.  600.     Of  a  young 
hero,  in  Achilles,  19.  390. 
etc.    All  varioufly  charac- 
terized by  Homer. 
CharaCiers  of  beauty."]    Al- 
luring beauty  in  the  goddefs 
Venus,   14.  250.  Majeftic 
beauty  in  Juno,  14.  216. 
Beauty  of  a  nvoman  in  He- 
len, 3.  205     Beauty  of  a 
young  man  in  Paris,  3.  26. 
Euphorbus,    17.    53,^"/^:. 
Beauty  of  a  Jine  infant  in 
Aityanax,  6,  499. 
Beauties  of  the  parts  of  the 
hody.~}  Largenefs  and  ma- 
jefly  of  the  eyes  in  Juno's. 
Hlacknefs ,  in  thofe  of  Chry- 
feis.     Blue,   in  Minerva's, 
etc.      Eye-brows,    black, 
graceful,    i.    683.      The 
beauty  of  the  cheeks^  and 
the  fairnefs  of  hair,   in  the 
epithets  of  Helen.    White- 
nefs  of  the  arms  in  thofe  of 
Juno.     Fingers  rather  red 
than    pcJe,  in  the  epithet 
of  rcfy-fingered  to  Aurora. 
Whitncfs  of  the  feet  in  that 
oijihirr-footsd  to  Thetis, 
etc.    Colour  of  the  fldn  to 
be  painted   differently  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of 
the  pei-fonages,  applied   to 
the  whitenefs  of  the  thigh 
of  Menelaus,  4.  275. 
Chara&er   of  Deformity-'] 
The  oppofites  to  beauty  in 
the  feveral  parts  confidered 
mthe  figure,  of  Therlites, 
2.  263,  etc^ 
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For  p'tSlures  of  particular 
things i  fee  the  article  I- 
mages  in  /^f  Poetical 
Index, 

Hijlory,  laridfcape,  paint* 
iiigy  animals^  etc.  in  the 
buckler  of  Achilles,  i8. 
at  large. 

The  defign  of  a  goblet  in 
Jcuipiurey   ii.  775. 

Sculpture  of  a  corfelet,  1 1. 
33,  etc.  Of  a  bowl,  23. 
Horfes  carved  on  monu- 
ments, 17.  495. 

Enamelling  and  Inlaying^ 
in  the  buckler  of  Achil- 
les, 18.  635.  (yf^fi*  and 
breaft- plate  of  Agamem- 
non, If.  35". 

Tapejlryy  or  weaviag  hiilo- 
ries,  flowers,  etc,  3.  171, 
— 6.  580. — 22.  569. — 

Embroidery  of  garments,  6. 
360. 

POETRY. 

See  the  entire  Ini>ex» 

Theology. 

^  vieiv  <5/"  H  o  M E  r's 
Theology. 

Jupiter,  or  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Superior  to  all  powers-  of 
heaven,  7.  244. — 8.  10, 
etc.  Enjoying  himfelf  in 
the  contemplation  of  his 
glory  and  power,  1 1. 1G7. 


Self-fufficient,  and  above  j 
all  fecond  caufes,  or  infe- 
rior deities,  1.  647.  The 
other  deiries  refort  to  him 
as  their  fovereign  appeal, 
5.  1065. — 21  590.  Kis 
will  is  fate,  8.  10.  His 
fole  will  the  caufe  of  all  i 
human  events,  / .  8»  His 
will  takes  certain  and  in- 
ftant  effetSl,  i.  685.  his- 
will  immutable  and  always 
jufl:,  i»  730.  Ail-feeing, 
8.  65. — 2.  4. — Supreme 
above  all,  and  fole- fuihci- 
ent,  II.  T07.  The  fole 
governor  and  fate  of  all 

things,  2.  147. 16. 

845'.  Difpofer  of  all  the 
glories  andfuccefs  of  men,- 
17.  198.  Fore-feeing  all 
things,  17.  228.  The  gi- 
ver of  vidory,  7.  I18. 
Difpofer  of  all  human  af- 
fairs, 9.  32.  His  lead  re- 
gard, or  thought  reftorea 
mankind,.  15..  274.  or 
turns  the  fate  of  armies, 
17.675^  Difpenfer  of  all 
good  and  evil  that  befalls 
mankind,  24.  663.  His 
favour  fuperior  to  all  hu- 
man means,  9.  152.  His 
counfels  unfearchable,  i. 
705.  Themis  or  judice 
is  his  meffenger,  20.  5. 
God  profpers  thofe  who 
worflup  him,  I.  2.90.  ■« 
Conilantly  punilhes  the 
wicked,  though  late,  4. 
194.  The  avenger  of  in- 
juiUce,  4.  202.  Nothing 
fo  terrible  as  his  wrath, 
5.  227.     His  divine  ja» 
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ftice  fometimes  puniflies 
whole  nations  by  general 
calamities,  16.468  Chil- 
dren punifhed  for  the  fins 
of  their  parents,  11.  166. 
and  16.  393. 

The  inferior  Deities. 

Have  different  offices  under 
God:  fome  prefide  over 
elements,  18.  46.' — 23. 
240. 

Some  over  cities  and  coun- 
tries, 4    75 

Some  over  woods,  fprlngs, 
etc.  20.  12. 

They   have   a    fubordinate 
power  over  one  another. 
Inferior  deities  or  angels 
fubje(5t  to  pain,  imprifon- 
ment,     5.    475,    1090. 
Threatened  to  be  catt  in- 
to Tartarus  by  Jupiter.  8. 
15,  Are  fuppofed  to  con- 
verfe  in  a  language  diffe- 
rent from    that  of  mor- 
tals, 2.  985 Subfifl 


not  by  material  foor!,  y. 

4.  Compailionate  man- 
kind, 8^  4;-.—  24.  4«2. 
Able  to  alfill  mortals  at 
any  dUtance,  i6.  633. 
Regard  and  take  care  of 
tliofe  ".ho  ferve  them,  e- 
ven  to  their  remains  after 
death,  24.  520.  No  re- 
filling   heavenly  powers, 

5.  49$:,  rhe  meannefs 
and  the  vilenefs  of  all 
earthly  creatures  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  divine  na- 
tures, 5.  535. 

Prayer  recommended  on  all 
enterprizes  throughou  t  the 
poe??i. 
Prayers    intercede     at    the 
throne  of  heaven,  9.  624. 
Opinions  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning hell^  the  place  of 
pnniihment  for  the  wick- 
ed after  death,  8.  1 5.  — - 
19.  271. 
Opinions  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  (tate  of  fepa- 
rate  fpirits^  23.  89,  etc 
120,  etc. 
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